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LEADERS AS WELL AS A POLICY. 
BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Aut agree that what we need is a wise and set- 
tled Policy, resting on a ripe Public Opinion. We 
may hope that despair of suecess, on its present 
plan, will incline the Government to another. Jn 
that case, we ought to understand ourselves in 
time. 

Underrating our enemies, and using one hand 
instead of both, have been our errors hitherto. 
Let us run no risk of repeating cither mistake. 
Radical men ask of the President an Emancipation 
Policy,—a proclamation declaring all slaves free 
men. Of what use would such a proclamation be, 
if Halleck and McClellan im the field, and Blair 
and Seward in the Cabinet, are left to exeeute it? 
It would not be worth the paper it wasted. We 
have plenty of good laws now, but no one executes 
them—as Mr. Greeley has shown in his terrible 
letter to the Presicent. The confiseation law, and 
all the action of Congress in that direction, are, as 
yet, nullities, because the President omits to put 
them in force. 

In all Parliaments and Congresses, a measure 
propesed and adopted is left to be shaped by its 
friends. In all governments, a new policy to be 
tried is tried by its friends. This is the dictate of 
good sense, and the usage of all governments. 
When our Government aceepted the plan of the 
Monitor, they employed Ericsson, its inventor, to 

ebuild it. When the British people demanded the 
Reform Bill, the King cailed to offiee Lerd Grey, 
the life-long champion of that change. If the 
President should proclaim Emancipation, and Hal- 
leek, McCiellan, and Buell smother, under pretense 
ef executing, the measure, it will be a failure. 
Let us provide beforehand against such a danger. 
Let it be understood new that our claim of the 
Gevernment is, “ Satisfy yourselves fully that your 
“Conciliation Policy has failed, and then we de- 
“mand a proclamation of Freedom—War, on war 
“principles”"—to be conducted by such men as 
Sumner of Massachusetts, Stevens of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wade of Ohio, and their friends 
im the Cabinet—and by Hunter, Sigel, and 
Fremont in the field. The country has given 
Conservatism and Conciliation a year and a half 
of time, a thousand million of dollars, and two 
hundred thousand lives, to try their plans and do 
their best. Under a Cabinet and Generals of their 
own choice, their policy has been fally tried, and 
failed. We stand now about where we were 
when we started. But for Seott’s absence, one 
eould hardly distinguish the Washington of Septem- 
ber, 1862, from the Washington of September, 
1861. 

Our language now should be, “‘ Gentlemen, your 
“game is played out. Give us place. We have 
“had sham fights and rose-water, imbeciles and 
“ tzaitars, till the land ia satisfied. Now we will 


“make war in earnest, with an idea in it, under 


“statesmen and soldiers.” 

The times are too serious te risk another mis- 
take. Let thinking men solemnly impress it on 
the nation that, no matter how high in office, or 
hew wide, the rule reaches, no Emancipation policy 
is of any value, unless its earnest and downright 
friends are put at the head of affairs. Let us state 
now that whenever President Lincola, according 
to his promise to Mr. Grecley, adopts a new meth- 
od, dictated by necessity, we demand, according to 
good sense and a)! national usage, that he put into 
the Cabinet men who have advocated that policy 
since the beginning of the war, and give the con- 
trol of the army to soldiers whose hearts are in 
that plan—soldiers like Sigel, who have never met 
a reverse; and like Fremont, who, thwarted at 
every point, and robbed of both men and supplies, 
ean still boast that, thus far, he is the only general 
befere whom Stonewall Jackson has retreated, 
though having twe men to our one. This demand 
springs frem no weak partiality for favorite men, 
bat is an imperative necessity, a fair claim, a 


simple conformity with approved and judicious 
eustom. 





WILL YOU TAKE A PILOT? 
BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


“ Anp it was now dark, and Jesus was not come 
to them. And the sea arose by reason of a great 
wind that blew. So when they had rowed about 
five-and-tweuty or thirty furlongs, they see Jesus 
walking on the sea, and drawing nigh unto the 
ship : and they were afraid. 

“ But he said unio them, It is 1; be not afraid. 

“ Then they willingly received him into the ship : 
and immediately the ship was at the land, whither 
they went.” 

—In our troubles we have rowed now about five- 
and-twenty or thirty furlongs, trusting mainly to 
good oar-strokes and stout arms. Evidently Jesus 
has not yet come tous. We put it to the hearts 
and consciences of all if things have been con- 
dueted in our national eouncils, and in the broad, 
genera), national feeling, as if he had. There is, 
doubtless, much faith in him—much respect for 
him in church and state and army, as there was 
among the disciples in this ship; but, for the main 
part, we have considered the management of the 
ship as a thing we were eompetent to do without 
him. Some acts of Congress, some movements of 
the leaders of affairs, have looked as if we have in 
dim wise seen Jesus drawing nigh to the ship; and 
like the disciples of old, there has been a good deal 
of fear of him. It is a serious thing to take Jesus 
on board, and give up the management of the ship 
to him—whether it be the ship of an individual or 
the ship of state ; and there is much shrinking and 
resistance when the time to do so seems approach- 
ing. 

For who is this Jesus? Notaman who died 
eighteen hundred years ago; but a living God, who 


elaims at this moment to be Prince of the kings of 


the earth—to be the great reigning and working 
foree, who must reign till he hath put all things 
under his feet. 


Since Jesus is our ruler and king, since he is 


abeve all other forces, since he has a plan to carry 
and a purpose to work out in our day, of which 
eur nation and Union and all that we hold import- 
- ant are subservir nt, it would be as well for us to 
read Over again what he said when he first publicly 


announced for what he eame into our world : 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, beeause he 
hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor ; 
he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering 
of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the 


There is a resumé of the state poli 
M cy of the 
King of kings, fall as concise and par on’ as the 


memorable one which the Chief Magistrate of this 
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nation has just given in regard to his—but very 
different. 

The declaration of President Lincoln, we pre- 
sume, is as honest, as straightforward and explicit 
as ever a chief magistrate gave : 

“ My paramount ebject in this struggle +s te save 
the Union, and is not either to save or destroy 
Slavery. If I could save the Union without free- 
ing any slave, I would do it; and if I could save 
it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and if I 
could do it by freeing some and leaving others 
alone, I would also do that. What I do about 
slavery and the colored race, I do because I believe 
it helps to save this Union ; and what I forbear I 
forbear because I do not believe it would help to 
save the Union. I shall do less whenever I shall 
believe what I am doing hurts the cause, and I 
shall do more whenever I shall believe doing more 
will help the cause.” 

We infer from the declaration of Christ just 
quoted, that were his policy as King of kings to be 
stated with equal distinctness, it would run thus: 

“My paramount object in this struggle is to set 
at liberty them that are bruised, and not either to 
save or destroy the Union. What I do in favor of 
the Union, I do because it helps to free the op- 
preesed ; what I forbear, I forbear because it does 
not help to free the oppressed. I shali do less for 
the Union whenever it would hurt the cause of 
the slave, and more when I believe it would help 
the cause of the slave.” 

—We ask any thoughtful person to ponder the 
history of the world since Christ came, nnd see if 
there has not been evidence of a mighty working 
mind which has from age to age been deciaring 
itself clearer and clearer in favor of the poor and 
oppressed and against the proud and powerful. 
Nations have been dashed one against each other, 
as ships lying in harbor are dashed by the up- 
heavings of an earthquake. There have been 
tumults and blood and agonies and tears ; but out of 
eve'y tumult and agony has come clearer and 
clearer the recognition of the rights of the poor. 
Strong is the Lord God that jadgeth for them. 
Their Redeemer is mighty—the Lord of Hosts is 
his name, and there can be no more doubt in this 
struggle what the policy of God is than what is the 
policy of President Lincoln. 

If the declared policy of the United States lies 
directly in the way of that eternal policy declared 
by Jesus of Nazareth eighteen hundred years ago, 
so much the worse for it—so much the worse for 
us. Men may change their minds, but Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday, to day, and for ever. 
Hath he said it, and shall he not do it? hath he 
spoken, and shall he not make it good? 

But, if our President is a Christian, if he believes 
that Christ said only what he meant, and no more 
han what he can do when he declared his policy, 
his desire to save the Union would lead him as cer- 
tainly to take it out of the line of injustice and 
cruelty, as his desire to save a child would lead him 
to draw it off the track when railroad cars are 
thundering down upon it. 

Let him seriously look abroad on the earth, and 
esk what means all this shaking and confasion. 
Is it not all in countries where there existe in one 
form or other slavery of body or slavery of soul, or 
both ? What means the mustering of Garibaldi 
against the Pope ?—what means the confusion ofthe 
French E1 ?— what the low tourmure under 
the Austrian thfone? What power has made it 
necessary for Russia to consolidate her throne by 
emancipating all her serfs ?—what power menaces 
and urges us, hedging up our way on the right and 
the leit, and pushing us on to the same result ? 

Do not things very much look as if Jesus of 
Nazareth was alive and working out whathe came 
to do? and has he not of old proved a wonderfal 
counselor, a mighty God ? 

Our President, in formal published documents, 
has acknowledged that he holds in his hand the 
tremendous pewer to free every slave in this land 
—to put an end to this horror for all generations. 
If he loves the Union, does he believe in Carist ? 
Does he not believe that Christ has power aad 
will to do what he said ?—and when his swift 
a;rows are sent out against oppression and cruelty, 
shell our armies be held right iu the way of them? 
If they be, there will be many mothers who will 
weep themselves to stone, like Niobe, whose soas 
were slain by the arrows of the All- beautiful. 

But, alas, our sons will be slain, not because our 
God was cruel, but because he was good; not be- 
cause he was angry with ‘hem, but because our 
Commander. in- chief would hold them in the very 
way of God's thunderbolts, ia the whistling path of 
his glittering spear. 

On both sides of these armies, there be praying 
hands—uplifted for and against. Christ is for 
neither. Our battle is a part of his greater battle 
—a battle to bring in everlasting righteousness. 
lf we want his strength, we must come on to his 
ground ; but if we stand for that which he has 
sworn to destroy, down we must go—prayer or no 
prayer. 

So, then, knowing who Jesus is, and what he 
means to do, and what his pelicy in our affairs, are 
we ready in this dark storm to receive him into 
our ship? 

It is not the President alone who decides this, it 
must be the people. He is the exponent of the 
people, and when their will is sufficiently strong 
and unanimous, he will hesitate no more. With us, 
each one, in our prayers, in our words, lies the re- 
epeneibility, shall Jesus of Nazareth come into our 
ship ? 





MATINS. 


For the dear love that kept us through the night, 
& And gave our senses to Sleep’s gentle sway ; 
Fer the new miracle of dawning light 
Flushing the East with prophecies of Day, 
We thank Thee, oh our God! 


For the fresh life that through our being flows 
With its full tide, to strengthen and to bless; 
Fer calm, sweet thoughts, upspringing from repose, 
To bear to Thee their song of thankfulness, 
We praie Thee, oh our God! 


Day uttereth speech to Day, and Night to Night 
Tells of Thy power and glory !--so would we, 
Thy children, duly, with the morning light, 
And at still eve, upon the bended knee, 
Adore Thee, oh our God! 


Thou know’st our needs—Thy fullness will supply ; 
Our blindness —let Thy hand still lead us on 
Till, visited by the Dayspring from on high, 
One prayer— one only—“ Let Thy will be done!” 
We breathe to Thee, oh God! 
Wm. H. Burieren. 





Cuaries Sumner, in a noble letter to the Repub- 
lican State Convention of Massachusetts, (dated 
Besion, September 9,) thus speaks : 


“TI should rejoice to show plainly, how to ham- 
string this rebellion and conquer @ peace; all of 
which I em sure ean be done. To this single, 
practical purpese, all theoriés, prepossessions, and 
aims must yield. So absorbing at this moment is 
this question, that nothing is practical which does 
not directly tend to its final settlement. All else 
is blood stained vanity. And the citizen soldiers, 
whom ycu rend forth to bcttle, may justly com- 
plain if you neglect any of those means by which 
they may be strengthened. Good Democrats, who 
have e2joyed the confidence of their party and also 
public truet—Daniel S. Dickinson of New York, 
and Robert Dale Owen of Indiana—have borne 
their generous testimony. So has Parson Brown- 
low, im @ letter which I have just read, where 





pmong other things he says, that the negroes ‘ must 








“But as we were allowed of God to be put in Trust with the Gospel, even so We speak, 


be urged in every possible way to crush out this 
infernal rebellion.’ Butler has borne his testi- 
mony, when, by virtue of an outstanding order of 
the rebe] Governor of Louisiana, he orgagized a reg- 
iment of colored persons in the patriot service of 
the United States. Banks also has borne his tes:1- 
mony, when, overtaking the little slave girl, on her 
way to freedom, he lifted her upon the natioaal 
eannon. Jn this act—the brightest, most touching, 
and most suggestive of the whole war, which art 
will hereafter rejoice to commemorate—our Mass- 
achusetts general gave a lesson to his country. 
Who ean doubt that this country will yet be 
saved ?” 


SEASONS OF DESPONDENCY 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 


Ir is not to be disguised that many good and trae 
men have become faint hearted if not absolutely 
despondent with regard to the prosecution and 
issue of the War for the Union. Indecision in 
council and imbecility in action, resulting in sore 
disappointments and needless disasters, have caused 
them to despair of success. “We have spent a 
thousand millions,” they say; “we have placed 
nearly Une Million men in the field; we have 
equipped them superbly and supplied them with 
every necessary and comfort, yet we have achieved 
no decided triumph. With by far the larger forces 
in the field, our commanders are always meeting 
superior numbers—or say they are; with by far 
the better artillery, arms, munitions, provisions, 
everything, our armies are losing ground: they 
have retreated from before Richmond ; they have 
abandoned the Rapidan, Rappahannock, Shenan- 
doah, and are now to fight for the Potomac and for 
Mayland—perhaps for the Susquehanna and Penn- 
sylvania; we are being crowded out of West Vir- 
ginia, North Alabama, Tennessee, and even Ken- 
tucky ; in Louisiana, we have but New Orleans 
left; Memphis is isolated, Nashville abandoned, 
Lexington taken, Louisville and Cincinnati threaten- 
ed ; East Tennessee is not relieved, and Gen. Mor- 
gan’s division at the Cumberland Gap is probably ia 





“danger of being cut off; Gen. Curtis's army in 


Arkansas stands idie and useless; Butler at New 
Orleans, Grant at Memphis, Burnside’s men in 
Newbern, Huonter’s on the Sea Islands, stand care- 
fully on the defensive; while Ohio musiers her 
milita to repel invasion, and Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson strip the Valley of Virginia of provisions, 
swarm over Western Maryland, and threaten at 
once Hagerstown and Chambersburg, Baltimore 
and the Railroad thence to Washington. Does 
this look like the Union putting down the Rebel- 
lion? Does it not look much more like being put 
down by it?” 

I do not here deal with criticisms on the conduct 
ef the Administration or of its Generals ; seasons 
of adversity are always fruitful in such, often with 
good reason. I treat only in this article of popular 
discouragement—its reasons and ite unreason. Let 
me briefly show why I consider it senseless and 
unwerthy. 

I. We have this day far larger and more effective 
armies in the fieldthan ever before. These armies 
have met no serious reverses. They are being re- 
enforced by new, enthusiastic levies, at the rate of 
some Ten Thousand per day. They are amply 
supplied, thoroughly armed and equi 
Liberally paid. “Most or thé rece 
ties, which have enabled them to leave their fami- 
lies in assured comfort. They are intelligent, 
brave, and patrictic—by far better raw material (I 
speak more especially of the new levies) than has 
composed any army since that of Oliver Cromwell. 
They have enlisted to fight, bleed, and (if need be) 
die for theircountry. With decent Generals, they 
are a match for an equal number of any other 
troops in the world. And they will not be obliged 
to wear their feet off in hunting for the enemy, nor 
to aseail him amid a labyrinth of ambuscades, in- 
trenchments, and masked batteries. They wiil 
now meet him on equal ground. 

Il. The Rebels have invaded Maryland in foreo. 
This movement implies at once desperation and 
famine. They know that they thus place them- 
selves between the populous and resolute loyal 
States and an army which at least outnumbers 
theirs. They must live on the country they in- 
vade, and must somehow be provided with draft 
animals, wagons, munitions, tents, and clothing, 
being now ill provided in every respect. Mary- 
land, which has hiiherto been enriched by the war, 
is henceferth to be devoured by it. And to subsist 
a great army on a neutral region is to convert its 
indifferent or avaricious inhabitants from neatral- 
ity to bitterenmity. War is far more costly to-day 
than in any former age, and must be bounteously 
fed or it dies out. An army without a base or 
assured depots of constantly accumulating supplies, 
must advance and conquer daily or it eats out its 
own life. For the Rebels to stand still a week in 
Maryland is to invoke certain destruction. 

lll. This movement brings us within striking 
distance of Peace. The Rebels place their main 
army Within easy reach of ours. Let them be as- 
sailcd in the rear and the Potomac barred against 
their retreat by a superior force, and they are 
ruined. Sixty days must see them victors in 
Baltimore and Washington, or routed, scattered, 
and undone. They can no longer get behind 
intrenchments and make Forty Thousand men do 
éuty for One Hundred Thousand. The first of 
November must see one party or the other hope- 
lessly worsted, and compelled to submit to the 
eremy's' terms. If we cannot now discomfit and 
utterly crush the Rebels, we shall be compelled to 
acknowledge their independence. To those who 
have long prayed and hoped for a speedy close of 
this desolating war, the prospect should be in- 
spiring. 

lV. Finally and principally, Gop reiens. If He 
has deereed the humiliation and overthrow of the 
Union, He has gocd reasons for se doing, which the 
result willmake plain. If we are doomed to be “a 
nation scattered and peeled,” itis because we have 
deserved to be. If our overthrow is at hand, its 
reason already exists in our infidelity to principle, 
our greed of blood-stained gold, and our heartless 
betrayal of the oppressed ana downtrodden. If eur 
Nation is to die, it is 80 decreed in enter Chat Ha- 
mavity may trulyandnobly live. The downfall as 
well as the uplifting of nations # 9 :esson divinely, 
mercifully given for the instracuon and admo- 
nition of mankind. ; 

“ Sir,” said once a Christian to a statesman who 
feared thet everything would go to destruction in 
esse of his failure and death in an enterprise 
whereon he had entered, “do you not think the 
world was well governed before you were born 
into it?” “Certainly.” “Do you fot trust that 
it will stil] be well governed after you shall have 
been taken out of it?” “Ofcourseldo.” “Then 
why act as if you believed nothing of the sert ?” 

* Let us never despair of the American ie.” 
It can only die when its own corruptions tah tala 
qu:ties sha)l have rendered it no longer fit to live. 
So long as it is fitted to be a light and astar of 
to the nations, so long will God preserve it from 
er emies. foreign and domestic : when the day shall 
have arrived in which it can better serve them as 
a bescon and a warning, no valor and no devotion 
can longer avert its doom. Bat even then its good 
citizens and true patriots will serve and die for 
their country as nobly and usefully as ever. And 
while there still remain a million hearte ready joy- 
fully to pour out their last drop of blood for the 
deliverance of this nation from the perils which 
environ her, it is impossible that her rain is at 


boan- | 











hsnd. She still ‘lives, and will live to rebuke faint- 

roar éeepondency and to punish ntagert 
eseop. Her necersity is God's opportunity 

ber deliverance shell Yet astonish and discomfit 

those who are waiting to exult over her rnin. 





NAPOLEON'S FRTE IN PARIS. 
BY REV. THEO. L. CUYLER. 


Hore: pv Lovvag, Paris, Aug. 16, 1862, 

In Switzerland I saw the glorious handiwork of 
ihe Creator. The sunset on Mount Righi was an 
apocalyptic vision. Here in Paris I see the utmost 
that man has yet produced of skill and art and 
elegance. One hour oa the Alps was worth a 
month on the Boulevards. 

Paris is always a brilliant city, but yesterday it 
wes in a blaze—on the annual féte of the Em- 
peror Napoleon. The gala commenced on the day 
previous with a grand review of 65,000 men on 
the historic Champ de Mars. On arriving at the 
spait—moving with the crowd—lI found at least 
one hundred thousand people assembled to witness 
the splendid spectacle. The field was already 
ecvered with the army array, drawn up in long 
lines of scarlet, blue, and flashing steel. In the 
ranks were the Voltigeurs of Magenta and Sol- 
ferino—the famous Zouaves, who resemble tiger- 
cats in agility and fierceness—the National Guard, 
30,000 strons—and the Imperial Guard, with 
many @ grand cross of the “ Legion of Honor” 
glittering on the breast. In equipment and drill 
the troops were enough to excite the envy of Mc- 
Clellan. How I longed to be able to hurl that 
magnificent army upon my country’s foes ! 

At two o’clock the Emperor, surrounded by a 
brilhant staff, rode on the field amid much sensa- 
tion but no loud cheering. He passed up the open 
space between the lines—riding well a bay charger 
—and doffing his cocked hat and white plume to 
the saluting soldiery. He was richly dressed, but 
begins to look old; on his sphinxlike countenance 
no men can read his inner thoughts. His face is 
brown and Bonapartish enough; but who would 
dream that behind that bronze countenance lurks 
the brain-power that shakes the thrones of Europe ? 

Soon after him an open berouche and four ap- 
peared, bearing the beautiful Empress, her only 
boy riding near her ona pony. France is training 
the heir to her throne with a thorough education to 
the sword and bayonet. The Empress was in 
white throughout. Her beauty is exquisite; her 
costume was faultless. She looked like a floating 
cloud of lace, as she moved slowly across the vast 
area, Her tall figure bowed constantly and grace- 
fully to the troops who saluted her with pre- 
sented arms and fiourish of trumpets. The whole 
spectacle was thrilling beyond words. It was 
enough to take the breath out of any enthusiastic 
lover of history to see an actual Emperor Napoleon 
review an Imperial Guard on the Champ de Mars. 
The whole storied past—red with the glare of 
revolutions and Marengos and Jenas—crowded 
before me, and the scene seemed an illusion of the 
conjurer. A few rods away—in his stone coffin— 
lies the dead magician who, by his bold right arm, 

d all this dynasty of imperial swerd-and-state 
Pea 2, dynasty, not soon to be overthrown. 

‘46 review of Thursday was but the prelude w 
the grand gala of yesterday. All day long, and 
beyond the midnight, Paris was one vast play- 
ground—a moving panorama of gayly-dressed 
peeple and coaches and soldiers and merry-makers 
of every hue and character. At ten o’clock the 
scarred veteraus of the old Napoleon—the feeble 
remnants of Austerlitz ana Wagram and Leipzic— 
marched into the Place Vend me. They halted 
at the base of the iron column cast from the guns 
taken on the field of Marengo. They uncovered, 
and leoked upwards toward the statue on the 
column's summit. There He stood in the immortal 
gray coat and chapeau—just as they had seen him 
through the fire-clouds of Wagram and Eylau! 
What an hour to them! Through that scene, as 
through a lens, how must they have looked back 
to batile-storms that made the world turn pale. 
They lingered awhile before the funeral wreaths 
strewed about the pillar’s base, and then moved 
silently away. 
“ Grand Armée” will be smaller still—until ere 
long its last survivor, through vision weak and 
dim, will look upward to find the old familiar form 
that shall stir the pulsations of his youth with a 
pain too deep for tears. 


yesterday. At high noon a Te Deum was chanted 
in Notre Dame. Then came a wonderful series of 
sports and entertainments—of boat-races and band- 
playings, of balloon ascensions and theatrical per- 
formances, of concerts and puppet-shows—such as 
mercurial Paris only can exhibit, Pleasure is the 
god of this great city’s idolatry, where cternity 
seems to be well-nigh forgotten. ‘‘ Eat, drink, and 
be merry,” is written before every eye. Yet I 
capnot forbear to say—in justice to the populace— 
that through the whole day I did not witness a 
sipgle instance of rudeness or violence or drunken- 
ness! Would an American holiday command such 
a testimony ? 

About six o’clock I strolled over the Place de la 
Concorde, to witness the festivities, in company 
with Doctors Parker and Ralston Smith of New 
York. The place was alive with gayety. Could 
it be that on that very spot the guillotine had stood 
through the whole Reign of Terror? Even so. 
Into that area the chariot of death had rolled every 
morning, laden with the great and the good, the 
young and the beautiful. The royal daughter of 
Austria, Marie Antoinette, here bowed to the 
fatal ax. Then came the placid Vergniaud—then 
Danton, glaring like a wild beast on his tormentors 
—iben Charlotte Corday, with the rose between 
her lips. Last of all—with his wounded jaw 
fa}livg on his blood-stained breast—came the tiger 
Robespierre. A woman, breaking through the 
crowd, cried out, “Murderer of my kindred, 
descend to hell, covered with the curses of every 
mother in France! The executioner seized his 
trembling frame and forced him down on the block, 
but could not foree down the frightful yell that rose 
above the crack of the guillotine and the huzzas 
of the populace. In that horrid shriek died out 
the Reign of Terror ; and it was fitting that he who 
sounded its tocsin should utter its death-knell. 

Lasi evening the Place de la Concorde was 
tredcen by at least a half-million spectators of the 
gorgeous illumination. Those only who have seen 
Paris can have any conception of the fairy spec- 
tacle. Imagine the whole front ef all the public 
edifices cn the central square of Paris blazing wita 


} bites of living light ; imagine the fountains playing 


Pover globes of fire; the vast Champs Elysées filled 
“im every tree and shrub with full twenty thousand 
Chinese lanterns of crimson and purple and golden 
hues; and then back of all the Vesuvins of ascend- 
ing rockets and fire-streamers from the banks of 
the Seine! For five hours the magnificent display 
went forward with ever-varyingsplendors. “ Ah,” 
seid Dr. P. to me, “this is Fourth of July fora 
Ifetime.”” The happy crowd moved over the city 
enjoying the enchentment till midnight, and it was 
near daylight when the streets row s@ll. Such 
‘was the féte of the Emperor, Will his infant son 
ever celebrate its like . 
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To-morrow I hear Dr. McClintock in the Amer- 
a on Tuesday leave for London, to 
sail on Saturday in the steam-ship Asia. I am 
anxious to visit Snew the American quarter of the 
International London Exhibition, to which I did an 
unintentional injustice in one of my letters, for 
want of a guide to direct me to the best articles. 
We have no reason to be ashamed of our display of 
useful inventions or of our artistic productions. 
“Your American Story,” said an intelligent Eng 
lishman to me, “has the finest statues in the 
Exhibition.” 

Our national cause is suffering here sorely through 
the persistent and willful poison of the British 
press. The unhappy wording of Builer’s proc- 
lamation injured us severely; the disasters on 
James River worst of all. Cotton and the money 
of Liverpool secessionists are all against us 
Slidell is busy here, and so are scores of slavery’s 
emiasaiies. Nothing can turn the adverse currents 
in our favor but vicfory ; and nothing can give us 
victory but an appeal to the God of Justice and a 
hearty, unconditional warfare for freedom to every 
rebels every slave south of the Potomac. Fightiag 
for the right, we shall not fail; and never until 
slavery breathes its last polluted breath can the 
Union commence anew its respirations. The friends 
of liberty in Europe wait anxiously for the signal. 





A FEW WORDS ABOUT PROPHESYING. 
BY REV. JOHN P. GULLIVER. 


Ir is always unsafe to prophesy, and is usually 
as unwise as it is unsafe. Yet there is a forecast- 
ing of future events which is both safe and wise. 
The astronomer who predicts an occultation of 
Venus, or the return of a comet, does what is both 
safe and sensible, for he sees future events in their 
present causes, as the possible oak is seen in the 
actual acorn. In this case the result is certain, 
provided some higher law does not intervene to 
burn up Venus or evaporate the comet. In all 
cases of material phenomena, the prediction is 
sure just in proportion to the probability that no 
higher law, unprovided for in the calculation, will 
intervene to change the result. 

Thus it is perfectly safe to predict that two and 
two will, a year hence, make four, and that all the 
angles of a triangle will,in the year 2000, equal 
two right angles, because these are absolute truths, 
and no higher law exists which can change them. 
It is safe enough to predict that the sun will rise 
to-morrow morning, because there is so little prob- 
ability that a higher law will intervene to change 
its course or blot it from the heavens. It was less 
safe, though still reasonably so, to predict the place 
of Uranus in the heavens, upon the elements first 
published by La Place; yet in this case, as it 
proved, the prediction was inaccurate, in conse- 
quence of the then unknown influence ef Neptune. 
It is still less safe te predict the results of the 
seasons, of processes in agriculture, of the work- 
ing of mechanical contrivances, and so of all 
physical phenomena. Yet we hesitate not to 
make such predictioos and to regulate all the most 
important affairs of our daily lives by them. 

Now the laws of the moral world are just as 
unchanging as these of the material world. They 
are laws of certainty, though not of necessity. 
They operate upon free will, instead of upon inert 
matter. Their end is to persuade, instead of to 
eompel. They are of course complicated, as the 
subjects upon which they operate differ, and the 
ends at which they aim are various. The inter- 
vention of higher laws upon the more ordinary 
processes is more frequent. Hence only God, or a 
prophet inspired by God, can foresee the results of 
their working with such certainty as attends the 
prediction of physical phenomena. Still, not with- 
standing all this complication and seeming irregau- 
larity. there are lines of policy traceable, like cur- 
rents in the moving, restless, heaving ocean, which 
are steady and unchanging. Events which fall 
within the sweep of these currents can be as surely 
traced to their results as a spar dropped in the 
Gulf Stream can be followed in its trans-Atlantic 
passage to the Ultima Thule. We are all the 
while predicting the results of these moral laws. 
All our systems of moral and mental training, all 
our plans of business, our domestic, social, aad 
political arrangements—every trensaction which 
involves the voluntary agency of others—depend 
upon their uniformity. Our daily lives are regu- 
“Prudence ” is 
the name we give to the capacity to follow these 
moral causes to their results. “ The visionary” is 
not the man who looks into the future, but the 
man who peers into the coming time, as the rustic 
gazes into the depths of space, ignorantly, stupid- 


their laws—the victim of optical delusions and 
baseless fantasies. 
horoscope of the future, as the skilled astronomer 
draws the chart of to-morrow’s heavens, by the 
guidance of laws which, though intricate and 
lable to unforeseen modifications by laws which 
outrank them, are yet stable and sure. 

The moralist, therefore, who believes that “ the 
boy is father ef the man ;” the statesman who 
holds that “men, high-minded men,” constitute a 
state; the historian who has learned from the 
records of the past, as well as from Holy Writ, 
that the nation and the kingdom that will not 
serve God shall perish, is doing a safe and a wise 
act when he predicts the future character of a 
wayward child or the ultimate destiny of a cor- 
rupt state. This is not to prophesy ; it is to dis- 
cern results in their causes. It is common pru- 
dence ; it is wise sagacity ; it is the especial pre- 
rogative of the “men who have understanding of 
the times” to tell the people “ what they ought to 
do.” We are not then te condemn the disposition, 
80 strongly developed among our people in this time 
of civil convulsion, to anticipate the events of the 
future. They are doing only what the pradent 
mariner does, whe, when his ship is tossed help- 
lessly upon the lashed and angry ocean, watches 
more apxiously than he watches the winds aud the 
clouds—more anxiously than he watches the vary- 
ing compase, the strained storm-sail, or the bend- 
ipg spar—more anxiously than he watches any 
and a'l forces and elements beside—watches the 
set of the deep sea current which is silently but 
surely bearing him into an offing or upon the 
rocks. 

Our people, as a general fact, are well qualified 
to discover the future by observing the present and 
studying the past. The race has existed long 
enovgh to learn from history some of the fixed 
modes of God’s management of nations. This na- 
tion has been compelied, by the constant discus- 
sious to which its history has given rise, to define 
sharply the principles of free government. Through- 
out the Christian North, we have investigated, for 
long years, in the sanctuary, in the Sabbath-school, 
and in the family, the dealings of God with the 
gover: ments of the ancient times. We have the 
necessary data. We can trace the currents which 
are flowing through the ocean upon which we are 
torsing. We only need accuracy and th 
to learn the past, and an elevated point of observa- 
ticn to know the present. We need the chart in 
the cabin and a bright look-out aloft. Oaly nar- 
row politicians, intent upon some petty adjust- 
ments, and routine sailors who propose fight the 
ten pert by holystoning the decks anc yndgrrua- 
ning the tackle, and frightened cowexée, s#¥iking 
in the hold, will make any mistake. .2t our good 

ident dismiss from his councils and his camps 


alow his own fine 


io have free range, and he will easily sweep 
Aa hacen of the future and guide the nation 
safely the storm. 





“ The prudent man ” casts the’ 
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As for the le, their vision is becomi 
and their outlook commanding. A naa Gtdner. 
ful change is in #. A month ago the gen- 
eral cry was: “ This is not an abolition war. We 
won't fight for the niggers! We are fighting for 
ourselves.” To day one may hear at every street- 
corner: “ We've got to get rid of slavery before we 
can save the country. The quicker it goes, the 
better.” This conviction is as yet more a matter 
of instinct than of reason. It will prove as trans- 
itory as it is vague, unless the causes which ereate 
this necessity are clearly seen. The highest work 
of patriotism now possible, ds to unfold these 
causes and their working. Let every thinking 
man give his best powers to the investigation. 
Let the demonstration be made eo clear that the 
hnmblest mind can see it, and so impressive that 
the most prejadiced will not dare to question it. 
We become prophets of the future by becoming 
students of the past. 
Norwich, Conn. 





OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wasurneron, D. O., Sept. 8, 1862. 
To raz Epirors or Tux INpErENDent : 

In my last letter I spoke of a panic in Washington, 
and of fears for the safety of the capital. We have 
since then learned that no one fully comprehended 
the danger, and that it is wonderfal that the panic 
was so easily controlled and subdued. There have 
been two occasions within ten days when the safety 
of the capital hung in the balance, when it was but 
the turning of the hand that saved Washington from 
capture and destruction. The first occasion was on 
Thurscay of last week, when Jackson with thirty 
thousard men put himself between Pope's army and 
our fortifications. He might that night have planted 
his cannon on Aslington Hights with the dash and 
imprudence characteristic of the man He did not 
know our weakness at that particular moment. 
Then again on ljast Monday, the most intelligent 
people here, who understood the position of affairs, 
knew that it was doubtful whether the army of Vir- 
ginia would be saved. Gen. Pope was beaten on 
Saturday. The army was on the verge of a mutiny. 
Thousands of stragglers did their best to produce a 
second Bull Run panic. Oaly the bravest conduct of 
a few men saved the retreating army from destrue 
tion. On Monday night, as the sun descended in the 
woods and mountains of the distant Biue kidge. the 
hour arrived which was to test more thoroughly than 
ever before the problem of whether it was in the 
power of the rebels to entirely destroy our great army 
belore it could retreat behind the intrenchments 
around the capital. The rebel chiefs had laid their 
plans to destroy the army on that evening, and at- 
tacked it furiously in the rear after dark. Our forces 
were at first driven back, but finally the advantage 
rested with us, and the rebels fell back. After that 
there was no further interference with the retreat. 

The army is now behind the earthworks which 
protect Washington from the advance of the rebel 
hordes. It is all that can be said—the army is once 
more in its old position. One cannot even say as of 
old, “ Washington is safe!” No one knows whether 
it is safe or not. We have a great army here, but 
whether it is in a condition to fight, is yet question- 
able. No one here believes that the rebels dutaum- 
bered our forces in the recent battles. Onur troops 
were destroyed by heavy marches and repeated re- 
treats. Thename of Stonewall Jackson struck terror 
through the army. The troops were not well fed. 
Thousands of inferior officers fomented discontent in 
the ranks by their open complaints against the Gov- 
emment for not putting McClellan in immediate 
command. 
es Dp oyy se "saw ba a ee army. 

e Lo e complain emands 0 army. 
Win ‘veterans, with one asked for 
their old general. The Président yielded. It is re- 
ported that Gen. McClellan refused at first to aceept 
the commard offered him, and only did so at last to 
comply with the commands of Gen. Halleck and the 
President. The report may be incorrect. It is cer- 
tain that the great army, last spring taken out of his 
hands, wes now put under him again, and he now 
bas command of at least one hundred and fifiy thou- 
sand troops. 

The week has been a memorable one in the history 
of Washington, if not of the nation. The military 
situation bas been, day by day, and hour by hour, 
most critical, yet, after Monday night, the people 
here have grown quiet and unexcitable. The towa 
was never before so crowded with strangers. Women 
are as numerous upon the streets, in the public 
grounds, end at the hotel tables, as ever. Ten thon- 
saud strangers are to-day in Washington. So that, 
in the midst of the danger, everything is lively 
here, and the city mere prosperous, in a bus- 
iness point of view, than it has been for months. 
A large number of the strangers present come 
to seaich for dead and wounded relatives. 
Among these is Senator Fessenden of Maine, 
a sed eyed, melancholy faced man. When I first saw 
him walking slowly upon a by-street, slightly inclin- 
ing forward, and with a face upon which sorrow and 
case have traced their deep furrows, I knew in a mo- 
ment his errandhere. He had come for the dead body 
ot his boy, who fell at Centreville, bravely and nobly. 
He died like a Christian as well as a soldier. The 

Rev. Mr. Kennard of this city was with him in his 
last hours, and comforted him with his kind atten- 
tions and his words of Christian hope. But this is 
ouly one case out of many. I single it out because 
the incide nts have been brought directly before me. It 
is but a few weeks ago that I saw the fine young fel- 
low stancing by the side of his father in this city, the 
picture of manly health. How much longer is this 
war to go on without striking boldiy at the great 
cause of all our troubles? How many more youn 
men aie to be sacrificed before the Guvernment 
wake to see the imperative necrssity of ending the 
war by proclaiming liberty to all the inhabitants of 
the nation ? 

This city is a vast hospital. Go up to the Capitol 
itself, and you will see cots in the corridors, in the 
committe rooms, in the halls of the Senate and of 
the House of Representatives. One cot for a sick 
soldier Jies directly across the seat formerly occupied 
by Jefferson Davis. Another covers the space oecu- 
pied by Breckinridge’s desk. If such a fact could 
have been foretold three years ago, how the politi- 
cians and the legislators would have stared! Yet 
the Southern conspirators were even then at work te 
produce present results in that very Senate Chamber, 
aid infamous, selfish, apd utterly corrupt Northern 
politictans aided them in their devilish work. Doubt- 
less this is one reason why God does not prosper our 
cause. As a people, we of the North were equally 
guilty with the South for a long term of years. We 
were as willing to make money out of slavery ag the 
South out of the slaves. For the sake of pell, we 
submitted to the demands of the slave power, 
even yet we fear to comanit pane nr to the princi- 

les of universal justice and freedom. 

- The people evidently are not satisfied with 
the concuct of the war. They aceuse the Gor- 
en ment of incompetency in sume of its depart- 
ments. Prominent men from the Svuthwest, 
the West, and the North, crowd to Washington in 
celegations to protest a ainst the imbecility ef the 
past—to beseech for brains and vigor in the fature. 
On Saturday I was greatly surprised to notice Cassius 
M. Clay on the avenue. The last known of him 
here he was fighting down in Kentucky. Now, he 
is here with certain other prominent gentlemen, ask- 
ing for a different policy in the Southwest. “We 
need generalsbip more than anything else,” said a 
Western man to a Government officer. “We have 
hecn ruined by the tactics of our military leaders. 
The rebels are knocking at our dvors ; they threaten 
t» cross the Obio; and yet Gen. Buell is down at 
Nashville with bis lagging columns, holding a hun?- 
red different points in the rear of rebel armies!” 

I quote this merely as a speciinen of the complaints 
urged, and not as indorsing the criticism upon the 
conduct of the war in the Southwest. Civilians are 
about military tactics. 

can certainly judge ~: 


dent bas been heard to say that it is not in his power 
to soe ¢ neral Ts oo 
sen though he has made many . 



































































































































































































Sermon 
Henry Ward Beecher.* 


« Ove Father which art in heaven.” —Mar, vi. 9. 

This simple prayer—for it is the opening clause 
of the Lord’s Prayer—has been one of the world’s 
motive forces for eighteen hundred years. It has 
the rare lot of bemg universally received. Around 
about many parts of Scripture have hovered 
swarms of critics; and almost every general truth 
deduced by men from the teaching of the sacred 

i has given rise to controversies and com- 

plications and bitterness, so that the Bible, like 
the plains of Europe, may be said to heve hada bat- 
tle upon almost every chapter. Men have disputed 
upon the nature of God; upon each several attri- 
bute; upon the elements of moral government; 
upon the foundation and the principles of ethics ; 
upon the doctrines of systematic theology ; upon 
the structure of the church, its laws, its ordinances, 
its worship, and its traditions. Nor has the Lord's 
Prayer been without some degree of criticism. 
And yet, so little has it been criticised, that it may 
be said to have been let almost alone, and to 
have received universal acceptance. In Wagner's 
Tannhauser, amidst the most dreadful sounds, sym- 
bolizing the hideous incantation of fiends and foul 
spirits, conflicts and clashes, groans and sighs, 
there begins at length to steal in a sapred hymn, 
chanted by a procession of Christians, heard at 
first in sweet snatches, quickly covered by the dis- 
cordant uproar; but coming again, and steadily 
moving forward, and subduing, as it comes, all the 
surrounding tumult of sound, until at length it 
breaks forth like morning on the night—clear, glo- 
rious, and all-pervading. And so, in this stormy 
world, and amid the outward conflicts of men, and 
the disputes and wranglings of reasoners, the 
Lord’s Prayer, with an uninvaded sacreduaess, has 
moved peacefully among men, and formed in 
itself a point of harmony and of almost universal 
unity. 

To me, the most impressive things are not the 
material monuments of the globe. It is a matter 
of profound interest to look upon them, but it is a 
matter of more interest yet to look upen moral 
memorials. No one, certainly, that is not devoid 
of sensibility can be unimpressed as he gazes upon 
the ragged Pyramids, the battered Sphinxes, of 
Egypt, and her cumbrous temples, and brings back 
by imagination all the scenes which they may be 
supposed to have witnessed. 

here stands in the basement of the Louvre, in 
Paris, a collection of the statues of the Greek gods. 
When I first came among them, I was seized with 
an unexpected emotion. I seemed borne back to 
the days when these stood in their several temples, 
or upon open-air pedestals; when men thought 
them to be receptacles of divinity, and effered up 
their reverential worship before them I could not 
be unmoved in this subterranean Olympus, with 
marred and fragmentary statues, mere relics now, 
in many cases, of what had once been awe-inspir- 
ing. And it seemed as if I should see innocent 
little children, and moistened-eyed maidens, and 
sedate and sweet-minded women, come forth with 
flowers and incense to these divinities. Nor could 
I well awake from the trance and realize the gulf 
of time between them and their worshipers, and 
the meaning of those revolutions in laws, and re- 
ligious ideas and beliefs, that had separated these 
marbles from the days of their glory, and cast 
them up in these later times, where, instead of 
faith, curiosity, and half-reverence, only cold, bril- 
— art-admiration lingered about their venerable 
‘orms. 

But if for these miserable memorials of a former 
glory—gods without a worshiper; altars without 
priest or sacrifice ; divinities beggared, exiled, dis- 
crowned, and cast out of their spheres never to re- 
ascend—one experiences so strange an interest, 
how much more far the imperishable things which 
have come down upon the course of two thousand 
years, without infirmity or change ; on which the 
earthquake had no power; which wars could not 
touch ; which the savage Goths could not trample 
under foot ! 

What a history has there been to this Lord's 
Prayer, if it could be gathered up from all the 
hearts and homes that have felt its benign influen- 
ces since it fell coined from the lips of the Savior! 
It has been breathed from the budding lips of 
children, and from the withered lips of theold. It 
has been uttered from beneath the crown, the 

miter, and the helmet. It has gone up from dun- 
geons, from mansions, and from palaces. The 
exile, the prisoner, the rover, the sick, have found 
it a ready aid to their sorrows. Oh, how many 
sweet scenes has this prayer witnessed ; how many 
mothers, teaching it to their children; how many 
households gathered together, hushed in worship by 
this simple formula! From how many million 
assemblies has it winged its way toward heaven, 
carrying up all that was true and good and loving 
in the congregation, and leaving behind all cen- 
troversy and intemperate zeal ! 

There is not a zone where it has not served man. 
There is hardly a tribe on earth into whose lan- 
guage it has not been incarnated. It has sounded 
out from forests, from valleys and mountains, and 
from along every league of the sea. Mariners, im- 
prisoned in the imperishable ice of the north, or 

sweltering travelers lying spent and weary under 
the consuming trepics, have found solace, morn- 
ing and evening, in this sweet and simple instru- 
ment of divine petition. 

And what else, so much, so wholly, unites man- 
hoed? To what other formula can there be gained 
such unanimous consent? Such is its wondrous 
truth and comprehensiveness, that though only the 


those in heaven, must 
; An 4 is the concert-pitsh of 
the universal he choir of the whole family 


earth in heaven. 
“ne woushing Ged in » manner that shall best 
im, we must walk through this golden 


door. “Our.” And what is this word? From 

whence does it spring? What does it mean? Is 

it not a word of ear? No man that comes shrink- 

ing and trembling in servile and unworthy fesr, 

can say “Our” to God. For there is sonship in 

that word; and all that “father” means as inter- 

preted of God, is seized and appropriated in it. 

All that he has been in ages past, and all that he 

is to be for ages to come, of supernal wisdom, of 
grandeur, of authority, of goodness, of mercy, of 
superlative adaptation for love and joy, is clasped by 

this golden girdle “Our;” and he that can say 

“Our” to God, owns God. But does fear own? 

Fear repels, and may never own. Nor is it the 

word of reverence ; for though love may be rever- 

ential, reverence may exist without love. One 

may draw near to God bowing, and fearing, and 

trembling, and reverencing, and yet be unable to 

say “Our.” One may draw near to God, and be 

overwhelmed with a sense of his imperfection, and 

be conscience-stricken in view of his wickedness as 

measured by the divine law, and it shall be utterly 

impossible for him to look up to God and see any- 

thing but a Judge. Whether one comes to God 

because he is so terrible in judgment, and worships 

through fear; whether one comes on account of 
the supremacy and magnitude of the divine nature, 
and is overwhelmed by it, and falls with awe before 
it ; or whether one comes with a living conscious- 
ness of what the law is that judges him and con- 

demns him, and is under the dominion of conscience, 
he cannot look up and say “Our.” Neither fear 
nor reverenee can draw near to God and utter that 
word. Only love can doit. It is a word that is 
born of love. No man can say it who is not in the 
epirit of love. : : 

It is a word of appropriation. Applied to prop- 
erty, it is ownership, and may be selfish. But 
what is“ Our” applied to persons? Do you wan- 
der abroad? Are you solitary amongcrowds? Are 
you weary of seeing endless faces that have no 
history for you, and touch no string in your nature ? 
And do you at last come upon a countryman speak- 

ing your language, whom you distinguish by the 
ear before you can see him, by the sweet mother 
tongue ? and do you cry out, “ Our countryman ! 
our countryman?” How much is there in that our 
which appropriates one because he is from the 
same land or the same neighborhood! How much 
of pride and affection is blended with the appro- 
priation when we say, “ Our circle, our family, 
our companion, our friends, our child!” How 
many circuits of love does this word take! And 
how vast is the meaning when the soul, looking 
upon God, clasps him with this embrace! How 
vast it is when one, looking upon the eternal 
Father of heaven and of earth, is able to say, “‘ My 
Father ;” or when men standing connectedly as a 
congregation of Christians are able to say, “ Our 
Father !”—for it is mine when I think of myself 
alone, and ours when I group around about me 
those that are dear to me, and think of God as the 
Father ef my father, the Father of my mother, the 
Father of my brothers and sisters, the Father of 
my children, and the Father of my friends. I 
would not stand alone under that sacred name, and 
say “ My :”’ I would gather all that are dear to me, 
and use that comprehensive word “‘ Our,” that we 
might all stand under one summer-arch, and to- 
gether receive the descending mercies. 

When once ye can look upon God and say “ Our,” 
how wonderful is that change which takes place! 
When our fear draws near to God, when our con- 
science puts us at odds with the divine law, or 
when our consciousness makes us feel unworthy of 
the divine favor, how jealous are we of the doc- 
trines of God’s sovereignty and justice as the Gov- 
ernor of the universe! How fearful are we oflaw 
when we are looking at it from the stand-point of 
rebellion, or of convicted wickedness. But when 
once we have learned to appropriate, in the spirit 
of love, the supreme Head, and when there is some- 
thing in us that bears witness that God is ours, 
then the brighter the glory, the higher the throne, 
the wider the empire, the more various the attri- 
butes, the sweeter and dearer is the treasure that we 
have in the eternal Godhead. It is fear that cir- 
cumacribes and limits the divinity of God, aad it is 
love that unlocks, thaws, and brings back to our 
minds all the dignities, and glories, and realms, and 
empires of the divine mind. We are God’s, and 
Ged is ours ; for love is ownership both ways. We 
own him with love, not as we own the base and 
perishable things of life ; but as we own those that 
are dear and precious to us. Our ownership of 
him is not such that it is interpreted by the exterior 
relations of this world: itis such that it is inter- 
preted by the interior and secret literature of the 
heart. Tolove istoown. God loves us andowns 
us; and when we love God we own him. And 
yet, how little of the ownership appears in that 
simple word “Our,” and how many ten thousands 
have uttered that word without a thought of what 
it meant ! 

Let us pass next to a consideration of the word 
“ Father.” What is the meaning of it? From 
what side does it teach us to derive our ideas of 
God? The Lord’s Prayer—that part of Christi- 
anity which is most universally received by sects 
under all religions—teaches us to derive our ideas of 
Gud from what? The man who has had certain 
relation of authority among men? None of it. 
From the judge that sits upon the bench, admin- 
istering not according to his own wisdom nor his 
own sense of justice, but according to established 
laws to which he must bend his own feelings, and 
which he is bound impartially but sternly to ad- 
minister? None of it. From the king that sits 
upon the throne, and is the appointed head of 
nations? In some parts of Scripture God is pro- 
claimed as king, and he is king in a royal sense, 
| ina sense higher than the subjects of earthly kings 

can know ; but itis not in that direction that we 
are to look for our types and ideas of God. And 





inmost Christian can see its divine preciousness, 
nor he know the full freight of its import; yet, even 
the heathen is caught by its charm, and employs it 
to give form to those nameless yearnings of his un- 
instructed heart. Even those who will not accept 
the Word of God as an authoritative revelation of 
truth, are glad to secure this pearl; and all sects, 


heresier, and orthodoxies intone, without discord, | 


this petition. O wondrous monument! Temples 
are fallen. Jerusalem isin heaps. Pyramids are 
crumbling. There is no immortality in stone. But 
this soul-breathed prayer is without a mark of time, 
a vestige of weakness. It was never uttered by so 
many voices as to-day. It dwells in more Chris- 
tian households than ever before. It is an angel of 
comfort to countless myriads. It is the door of 
piety to unnumbered children. Children? Oh, 
what is the Lord’s Prayer to us now who were 
children of Christian parents? It comes to us 
bearing not alone its divine meanings, but clothed 
with the associations of all our early days and 
early loves. We see again the village. We hear 
the Sabbath proclaimed by the far-sounding bell. 
We are gathered, in imagination, well-dressed, 
washed, combed, and hushed in the whispering 
parlor. The father and mother are more sacred 
to-day. Itisthe Sabbath. The air is clearer and 
more wondrously beautiful. Silence is on the 
fields. The world seems to be worshiping God. 
In these wondrous hours of memory we uttered 
with inattentive lips these golden sentences. But 
though they meant little to us then, how much 
more do they bring with them of precious recol- 
lections from those strange fantastic days of child- 
hood! And never do we hear the opening words, 
“Our Father who art in heaven,” that we do not 
glance back to our earthly father and our early 
home ; and we enter the heavenly presence taught 
by the love and reverence of the earthly. And 
such did God design the family to be. The Chris- 
tian household is the temple of God. The sacred 
affections which it nourishes interpret to us more 
truly the divine nature than any other teaching. 
The economy and parental rule teach us the divine 
moral government more unerringly than any of 
those infirm and erring implements of human weak- 
ness—secular governments. 

And now, let us look at the portal of this uni- 
versal prayer—“ Our.” Is this, then, a prayer for 
the human race? Is this a prophetic prayer that 

_ holds over until the world is redeemed to Christ, 
that it may use it? or is ita prayer for the Lord’s 
own time, and for the subsequent ages, and for our 
time, and for all mankind upon the earth? And 
may every human creature now say, “Our Father?” 

It is to be remembered that the Lerd gave forth 
this as the prayer of the Christian dispensation. 
All others must take their criterion from this. This 
is the key-note. He who would pray on earth in 

* Preached at Plymouth church, Brooklyn. Reported for The 
Independent by T. J. ELtiuswoop. 

Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by J. 
H. Richards, in the Clerk’s Office of the United States for the 
Southern District of New York. 


yet earthly courts, the governments which exist in 
this world, have been the sources, for the most 
' part, from which the logical conceptions of the 
divine government have been derived. Systems of 
theology may be said to be almost invariably built 
/ up upon the supposition that God is judge and 
governor ; and the prevalent conceptions of God 
that have been diffused in the world, whether right 
. Or wrong, (and all of them have been more or less 
right, and more orless streaked with imperfection,) 
have been derived from the moral relations reveal- 
ed to us through the instruments of humanly ad- 
ministered governments. 
__ How much was there of Christianity in the fam- 
ily when theology was first formed ? Almost none. 
The government of the household was one of es- 
sential absolutism. The relation of the father to 
the children was one that we can scarcely under- 
stand now. It has not been until within one or 
two hundred years that in any government on 
earth the rights of man, without regard to his con- 
dition—those conclusive, generic, universal rights 
that belong to black and white, bond and free, high 
and low, noble and peasant, cultured and ignorant ; 
those rights that men have from no charter, from 
no enactment of government; those rights that 
come with birth—it has not been until within one 
or two hundred years that in any government those 
rights have been recognized. When theology was 
first taking its form, it was held that a king was 
king jure divino, and that, being king, he had a 
right to the life, the property, and almost the en- 
tire service of his subjects. The state was em- 
bodied in the king. Individual rights were null 
and void. The world has undergone a revolution 
of opinion in this regard. Christianity has wrought 
it, too. It has not been a revolution wrought out 
in accordance with any plan formed by the human 
brain. The ideas of men on this subject have not 
followed any philosophy or prescribed theology. 
They have gradually changed so as to adapt them- 
selves to the developments of the world, until, 
now, a!l over the civilized globe, the convictions 
and opinions of men have been entirely revolution- 
ized in regard to the nature of man and what his 
rights are. . 
Men are inclined to c 
ogy which transferred to 
atives that answered to those of a king when kings 


utterly changed in t to those elements u 
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age in which we live ; they are so of our 
going into infidelity, and from the hold 


ment before the revolution of opinion of which I 
have been speaking came to pass. You might as 
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the of Lather, and that they sheuld go down 

to e bearing the arms that were employed in 

ancient warfare. To insist upon such a thing 85 

that is to insist upon our going back to a state of 
barism 


se - 

The early theological conceptions of God, being 

drawn from kings and governments, gave » kind 
of subordinate place to that feature of his charac- 
ter which makes him Father. His Fatherhood 
was treated as secondary and incidental. There 
was very little domesticity, if I may so say, a8 ap- 
plied to God, set forth im the doctrines of theology. 
And I call you to how i ible it is that 
it should have been otherwise in days when it was 
supposed that to be pure a man must live a celibate 
life; when marriage was thought to be incompat- 
ible with holiness ; when priests were not allowed 
to enter into that most divine and sacred relation- 
ship around about which, it seems to me, clusters 
more of the interior mystery of heaven than about 
apy other. Now there are many relations of God 
tomen. He is their Judge; he is their Sovereign ; 
he is their King; but he is also Father of every 
human being. In the New Testament he is reveal- 
ed first and chiefly as Father. And I declare that 
the family is the only institution from which you 
cen derive a right idea of God in his primary, origi- 
naj, substantial, universal, unvarying character. 
Having conceived of him as Father, then you can 
add other elements dtawn from kings, and govern- 
ments, and Jaws, and systems of laws. Theology 
was framed when the king was everything, and 
the family was nothing ; and God was lifted up as 
absolute Sovereign. All that part of his being 
which is the chiefest part was interpreted in a 
period when men did not believe in the household 
relation as anything more then a necessary evil of 
the human condition ; and when all that burns on 
the altar of love in the family, all of those marvel- 
ous interpretations of meaning which come from 
father to child, and all that wondrous work. which 
the child does in the parent and the parent does in 
the child—when the things which are God's ap- 
pointed alphabet and literature by which we are to 
read him, weie unknown. But now the opinions 
of men have been £0 revolutionized with velivense 
to the family that in theology there is no longer 
anything that expresses them. 
J do not object to the ordinary symbols of truth 
on the ground that they are not true, but on the 
ground that they are only punctuations of truth, 
that they are mere scattered utterances of truth, 
and that they do not embody the essential idea of 
Fatherhood which constitutes the staple notion of 
God. They should be more comprehensive in 
order to represent the enlarged views of men. The 
modern heresy consists, not in disbelieving what 
has been believed, but in not believing a good deal 
more than has been believed. It is not » negative 
heresy ; it is not a heresy of nothingness: it is a 
heresy which arises from the determination of 
men's thoughts to grow. ; 

This prayer, then, is important as considered in 
its relations to the framing of theological doctrines. 
The work of theology is a legitimate work ; and it 
seems to me that the Lord’s Prayer stands, so to 
speak, as a guide-board to point men to the heaven- 
ly Jerusalem which theologists should heed, and 
from which they should understand that they can- 
not take one step toward painting God, until they 
have recognized his Fatherhood. Every other 
divine attribute is to be made subordinate to this 
central one of Fatherhood. 

Do you say that under such circumstances you 
will be in danger of painting God with all the mani- 
fold imperfections of human nature? No more 
than if you paint him according to the concep- 
tion of judgeship and kingship. Nowhere in any 
human sphere has any feature of the divine char- 
acter ever been represented so well, on an average, 
as in the parental relation. What there is of 
purity, of virtue, of disinterested benevolence, in 
the heart of man; what there is that goes beneath 
the nerves of human selfishness, and takes hold 
upon the substantial verity of love — that you will 
find chiefly in the family. The purest experiences 
of men spring from the relations of the family. 
The family is that by which we are to interpret 
God. It is only by interpreting him by the family 
< can gain any true conception of him as our 

ather. 

But that we may not think that he is such as'we 
are ourselves, there are added the words, “ who art 
in heaven.” He is a. fathet, then, mae not 
grow old, and that we are not separated as we 
are from our earthly fathers, who pass away from 
us, or from whom we pass away. Our heavenly 
Father is one thet ever lives, and one toward whom 
life bears us at every step. 

Now, one werd in another direction. I have 
spoken of the conception of God as our Father as a 
formative element in theology. Look at its reverse 
influence. If our children and we are to form our 
conceptions of divinity from the relationship of 
fatherhood, what a powerful influence should that 
exert upen our conduct in the family, and upon our 
fidelity in the discharge of our duties at home. 
Whatever tends to make fatherhood rich, wise, 
genial, whatever tends to make it august and ven- 
erable in purity and authority, we ought to pre- 
mote ; because our understanding of God will be 
largely measured and much limited by that which 
we undersiand of fatherhood among men. Woebe 
to those that have had no fathers through whom 
they could think of God! What is it to grow up 
and to look upon a father with shame ! at is it 
to grow up as a child, and have the Lord’s Prayer 
& perpetual source of sadness and sorrow! What 
is it, when one says “ Our Father,” to turn away 
from the thought of father as it has been brought 
to him by the cup; by blaspheming; by a degra- 
dation of the passions; by injustice and narrow- 
ness and ugliness! Oh, what robbery there is in 
the family when children, by the conduct of 
parents, are robbed of the very element by which 
they might interpret God to them! You are the 
lines by which the thought of God is brought down 
to the understanding of your children ; and if that 
is 60, What manner of persons ought ye to be in 
respect to fatherhood and motherhood? You stand 
between the Throne of heaven and your chil- 
dren, and you are, for many years at least, what 
your children must think their God to be. For im 
the earlier years of life parents are their children’s 
God, as they were meant to be. 

And, on the other hand, who can measure the 
wealth of blessing that there is in father and mother 
to children ? Do you know why so often I speak 
what must seem to some of you rhapsody of wo- 
man? It is because I had a mother; and if I were 
to live a thousand years I could not express what 
seems to me to te the least that 1 owe to the fact 
that [ hada mother. Three years old wasI when, 
singing, she left me, and sang on to heaven, where 
she sings evermore. I have only such a remem- 
brance of her as you have of the clouds of ten 
years ago—faint, evanescent; and yet, caught by 
imagination, and fed by that which I have heard of 
her, and by what my father’s thought and feeling 
of her was, it has come te be so much to me that 
no devout Catholic ever saw so much in the Virgin 
Mary as I have seen in my mother, who has been 
a presence to me ever since I canremember. And 
I can never say enough for woman for my mother's 
sake, for my sister's sake, for the sake of them that 
have gathered in the days of my infancy sround 
about me, in return for what they have interpreted 
to me of the beauty of holiness, of the fullness of 
love, and of the heavenliness of those elements from 
which we are to interpret heaven itself. No child 
of Christian parents can ever measure the weight 
of the gratitude which he owes to the father and 
the mother that not only took care of him, but 
taught him what he meant when he said “Our 
Father who art in heaven.” How powerfulshould 
be this reflex influence, then, of the truth symbol- 
mee hidden, in this opening petition of the Lord’s 

rayer! 


of what material they were. Do you suppose that 
when God put forth this prayer for the use of men 

Slow what ot they were, and would 
be, made out of ? The best man that ever drew 
the breath of life, as measured by the infinite 
purity of God’s law, or by the nature of God, is 
stained black with sin. And when the best men 
are sinful, sin cannot be a reason for exclusion 
from right in the Fatherhood of God. There is no 
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all there is of fi in your soul revives. 
If you have buried him in your pride, there is re- 
gurrection for him through your love.” 
father takes back the son whom he can‘help to be 
a man once more; and no human oreature. thet 
lives on the earth, if he will turn, ante m 
that which is evil in him, and liftup his bh d 
say, “Father, have mercy! Father, help!” will 
ask the divine ion and aid in vain The 
shortest distance between the world and the throne 
above, is that between the lip of the penitent and 
the ear of God; and the moment a man that is 
sinful has a sense of his sinfulness, and wants God 
to help him toward righteousness, that moment 
he bas a right to say, “Our Father who art in 
heaven.” 

There are then no orphans—there are many ex- 
iles, but no orphans—as toward God. Every one 
is ason with a loving Father: ap son, it 
may be, but a son with a Father that, if he sees 
him returning afar off, is ready to run and throw 
himself on his neck, and kiss him, and order the 
best robe for him, and put a ring on his hand and 
sardals on his feet, and kill the fatted calf, and 
rejoice in the recovery of him that was lost and is 
found. Although the Fatherhood of God should 
win you from evil in the beginning, and keep you 
in the right path, yet, if you have lapsed and gone 
away from the true way, and forgetten the instruc- 
tions of your early years,and become hardened 
and wicked, and forsaken all that is manly, there 
is One that still looks after you with interest ; there 
is One that yearns for you; there is One that 
longs to hear your heart prompt your lip to say 
“ My Father.” And when one that is convinced 
of his wickedness, and that yearns to escape from 
it, shall go before the throne of God, and say ear- 
nestly, ‘My Father, help!” in that hour, forth 
from the throne of God will come messengers of 
mercy —Cod’s angelsa—to camp around about him, 
to shield him from temptation, to give him strength 
to recover himself, and to bring him back to the 
way of purity, and to salvation through Jesus 
Christ. 

May God teach every one of us this profound 
literature—this most profound theology. He that 
can say “Our Father who art in heaven” in the 
fullness of its meaning, or with any considerable 
cegree of appreciation of it, is not far from the 

gdom of Ged; is not far from the sonship of 
od; is not far from being an heir with Christ to 
all the glory of an eternal inheritance. 


VIEW TAKEN IN EUROPE OF AMERI- 
CAN AFFAIRS. 


ly depréciated ; that the rise in the price of gold 
proves that the i= is just going on to repudiation ; 
and that nothing but the intervention of the great 
powers, cbpecially of France and England, can 
ta sudden and tremendous crash that must 
felt in the remotest corners of the habitable 
globe. The project is,as @ temporary resort to 
divide the late United States into two separate 
governments ; but the expectation fondly enter- 
tained is, that these two divisions will soon split 
into a hundred or thousand or more, and America 
be reduced te utter insignificance in the scale of 
nations. To counteract this promising scheme, 
nothing r s but to muster our forces at once 
to strike the rebellion a deadly blow. ; 

No more repulses from Richmond like the 
twenty or more which we have experienced, 
with losses of some 200,000 men, from Bull Rua 
and Ball's Bluff—execrable days '—down to the 
last repulse of the lingering McClellan. Let 
us strike forthwith a deadly blow, extinguish at 
once and for ever all the hopes of interventionists, 
slaveholders, slave-traders, slaveholding advocates 
and apologists, and enemies of republican govern- 
ment. 

This done, the United States, instead of being 
struck from the list of nations, will rise at once to 
the highest rank, and gloriously lead on in the 
career of civilization, thus fulfilling the ardent 
wishes alike of all good men at home and of all 
good men over the water. 

TRIESTE. 


GEN. FREMONT’S SPEECH 
AT THE WAR MEETING HELD IN TREMONT TEMPLE, BO8- 
TON, ON THURSDAY EVENING, AUGUST 48, 1962. 





I vezi deeply the honor of having been asked to 
appear befure you. I am gratified that you think I 
can say anything which will aid in the object of these 
meetings. But I trust that this object, so far as it 
relates to the enrollment of the volunteers required, 
has already been attained. The events of the last 
few weeks have made so apparent the necessity for 
immediate re-enforcements, that I hope nothing else 
has been needed to procure a prompt response to the 
call of the Government, and to that mute but strong 
appeal of your friends in the field, who to-day consti- 
tute our bulwark against the surges of rebellion. 

The chances of war do not it of delays. The 
enemy is pushing it forward with renewed vigor, and 
the loss of a few days may involve disasters shame- 
ful to record and impossible to retrieve. In this con- 
dition it will never do to let difference of opinion as 
to how the war should be carried on interefere with 
its vigorous prosecution. First fill the ranks, and 
leave to those who stay at home the obligation of 
shaping the struggle to its proper ends. 

But Massachusetts needs no other incitement to 
her duty than the certainty that she has one to per- 
form. Under this impulse her people will come for- 
ward promptly and nobly, as they always have done. 
(Cheers.) She will be always true, as in this contest 
she has been poetically true, to her historic record. 
The infant that here in the “Cradle of Liberty” 
strangled the serpent, is ready in its manhood to de- 
stroy the hydra; and when I see, as I lately have had 
the opportunity to see, what kind of men they are, 
each one filling a place in society, instructed, intelli- 
gent men, heads and supporters of families, contrib- 
uting by steady labor to the wealth of the state— 
when I see such men going by thousands and hund- 
reds of thousands to the field, my anxiety is not in 
regard to the number who go there, but it is that their 
ready obedience and affecting confidence in the Gov- 
ernment will be met by a corresponding care for them 
in the field, and that these concentrated energies will 
be directed to results worthy of the sacrifices They 

are making. (Applause.) 

Therefore, I indulge myself in the pleasure of feel- 
ing that the object of this meeting is not so much to 
urge the necessity for further troops as to furnish an 
occasion for encouragement and sympathy to those 
now leaving for the field—the assemblage of friends 
on shore to greet the parting ship—and so, with a 
God-speed to them, I turn, with your permission, for 
a moment to the duties resting upon those of us who, 
for the time being, are left at home. 

I had just now expressed my anxiety that we 
should obtain from this war results worthy of the 
sacrifices we are making. How this shall be done, and 
in the speediest way, is the question which threatens 
still more to convulse the country, and is making of the 
nation one great council of war. And it is right that 
the people should in this way jealously debate their 
vital interests. Not only is this their inherited right, 
bought by the first Revolution, but it is also their 
sacred duty to keep themselves well and currently 
informed concerning the progress of the revolution 
and to make known their wishes concerning the man- 
ner in which it shall be controlled, so as to secure 
domestic peace, and restore it upon imperishable 
foundations. (Loud cheers.) It is in this way that 
the vitality of our institutions manifests and main- 
tains itself. (Applause.) 

In ordinary wars a soldier is limited to the silent 
execution of his military duties. But we are in the 
midst of a revolution where every citizen is a soldier. 
Rome had her laws special to civil war. Here the 
nation is stirred to the heart by a struggle for exist- 
ence, and not only the life of the country but the life 
of Representative Liberty throughout the world, is at 
stake. It is not safe to believe that we shall be able 
easily to govern this revolution. Andin the midst of 
such events it is not only the right but the duty of 
every man to express his opinions, and, however 
slight his influence may be, to employ it in laboring 
for the common cause. 

Lord Herbert, when an envoy to the Court of France, 
sent, I think, by Elizabeth—at all events at a time 
when on the personal relations of embassadors de- 
pended peace or war for their nations—said to the 
French minister, who had purposely provoked him, 
that “although embassador he was not the less a 
gentleman.” He reserved the right, when occasion 
called for it, to act in his broader capacity. 8o, 
therefore, a soldier but not the less a citizen, I will 
in the little I have to say to you speak my opinion 
freely (cries of ‘Good, good,” and applause ;) but at 
the same time I will endeavor to do se with the 
reserve belonging to the first character. I will ask 
your indulgence if I speak upon a subject about 
which you are not equally united, but the proper 
treatment of which I think equally important with 
the proper treatment of our forces in the field, and if 
I speak of myself in connection, it is because in the 
suggestions I presume to make to you I speak upon 
my individual experience. (Cries of “Good” and ap- 
plause.) 

Six years ago, when I had the honor to represent 
your views upon national affairs, I held, in common 
with yourselves, the opinion that slavery should not 
be disturbed within its existing limits. When the 
Confederate States announced their existence, their 
executive proclaimed slavery to be the corner-stone 
of the new power. In Missouri, a year ago, as a war 
measure, I declared the slaves of rebels free, (im- 
mense applause, cries of “Good,” and great cheer- 
ing,) believing this to be the most incisive, searching, 
and deadly blow that could be aimed at the heart of 
the rebellion. (Applause and “Good, good, bully for 
you,” and cheers.) I judged it to be the quickest 
mode to damage and disconcert the enemy, and to 
gain great advantages with the least cost of life to 
the good citizens who were acting with me in main- 
taining the laws. A general in the field, in a distant 
and rebellious district, invested with pro consular 
powers, I did this in the exercise of what I believed 
to be my legitimate authority. (Cheers.) Later, as 
the war went on, I became satisfied that with its suc- 
cessful termination must also terminate slavery in 
some form. (“ Good, good,” and cheers.) 

I conside it then sufficient that some measure 
should be adopted by which it should immediately 
cease as a political power, and begin to cease as a 
social fact. But as the contest was protracted, the 
conditional opinions with which we all entered upon 
it, in my mind, gave place to the conviction that 
every advantage which the laws of war allowed to 
us should be employed, and that to be effective as a 
war measure this act should be thorough and imme- 
diate. It became a) nt that the slower process 
would be ineffectual. And so the events of the year 
have brodght me to the conviction that there can be 
no lasting, pease while slavery exists on this con- 
tinent. (Great applause.) Therefore ali other con- 





Tue great delay in the capture of Richmond and 
the suppression of the rebellion, which has amazed 
and grieved us all, seems to be producing in the 
European press, especially in the official govern- 
ment press, a great change in the opinions which, 
for the past six months, up to a very recent period, 
have been entertained by it. Since the last repulse 
of Gen. McClellan, and the call by the Government 
for 300,000 additional men, it seems to be taken for 
granted by these presses that it is all over with the 
great American Republic ; and that either the war 
must continue fer ever, and be turned into a strug- 
gle like that between the Romans and Barbarians, 
to be continued for centuries, to end in the destruc- 
tion of wealth, commerce, arts, learning, and civil- 
ization, to be followed by a long series of dark 
ages like those which afflicted Europe ten centuries 
ago, or be put an end te by Europeanintervention. 

In this case it must be confessed that, as in many 
other similar cases, the wish is father to the 
thought. However disagreeable it may be to us to 
be told of it, it is nevertheless true that among all 
the great nations of Europe we have not a single 
friend! Whyshould wehave? Their institutions 
are monarchical, aristocratical, hierarchical, and 
concentrated ; ours are diffusive, and founded on 
the idea of the liberty and equality of all. Our 
Declaration of Independence is a totally different 
thing from their Magna Chartas and fundamen- 
tal edicts, if they have any. They go for regulat- 
ing by law—we grant the largest individual lib- 
erty. Of course there is no sympathy, but on the 
other hand, the greatest repugnance between us. 
What greatly aggravates this repugnance, is the 
fact that in all these nations, particularly in France 
and England, there is a large minority, in the two 
latter countries almost a match for the majority, 
who fondly look to the United States as the 
only true model of human government, and 
who fondly hope to introduce our republican 
institutions at home. Of course itis a great matter 
of triumph to the monarchists to be able to cry out, 
‘Behold, your great system of republican wisdom 
has burst like a soap-bubble! Where now are the 
delusions upon the strength of which you would 
uproot the solid foundations of our long established 
governments, to introduce an empirical scheme 
founded upon trans-Atlantic folly? What now 
shall the world think of your Washingtons, your 
Franklins, your Jeffersons, about whom you have 
made such loud boasts? Jefferson gives place to 
Jefferson Davis, Washington to Washington Bosh, 
and Franklin to Franklin Marplot. Give up your 
follies, and admit the wisdom of those ancient 
systems of government which you have been em- 
ployed for seventy years past in ridiculing and 
holding up to contempt. Collect together all your 
copies of “Tom Paine’s Rights of Man,” make a 
bonfire of them, and use the famous Declaration of 
Independence for kindling ; heap on all the miser- 
able volumes of Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and 
all the cursed tribe of French Encyclopedists and 
German Illuminati and English pseudo-philoso- 
phers—heap them up to the sky, set them on fire, 
and clear the world at once of all this perilous 
trash.’ 

It will be seen that, under these pressing cir- 
cumstances, not only do we owe it to ourselves to 
hand down to posterity unimpeired a Constitution, 
frame, and principles of Government which we re- 
ceived as a precious legacy from our fathers; and 
secondly, to set at liberty the four millions of 
slaves whose ancestors our fathers, from necessity, 
perhaps, however unwillingly, left chained and 
pining in the house of Southern bondage ; but third- 
ly—and this, perhaps, is our principal duty—we 
are boand to vindicate in the eyes of the world the 
fundamental principles of republican government. 
We must refute, by unanswerable facts, the domi- 
neering assumption of our monarchical opponents, 
that republicanism, in the nature of things, and as 
all history demonstrates, can only exist in villages, 
or at most cities, and is utterly unfit for the gov- 
ernment of a great nation. By doing this, we shall 
not only fulfill our duty to ourselves, our country, 
our fathers, our enslaved n brethren, but shall 
hold out a helping hand, as is by t just and due, to 
ou? republican friends on the other side of the 
water, to enable them to fulfill the great projects 
which they have formed for the reformation of 
their own governments. 

To attempt all at once to convert the European 
monarchies into republics after our model, would 
be absurd. Nevertheless, no candid student of 
history can deny that, for near two hundred and 
fifty years —ever since the breaking out of the 

Protestant Reformation—republican ideas have 
been working for a long time. The movement was 
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tions be entertained? And how can we, in making 
war = & country, protect its vital interests? _,,,° 
arate it into parts, and, for the sake of protecting the 
property of a class, our greatest advantages » 
uch & policy would carry within itself the elements 
of sure defeat, and the real Unionists of the Sout, 
are ready for the sacrifice. Nor do I share in the 
belief that there is a large body of Unionists in the 
South. In my individual experience I have found 
them few, and in the progress of the wat they have 
been fast pone pr The danger which has at. 
tended the avowal of Union sentiments, the uncertain 
protection which we have been able to give them, the 
certain severities of the Confederate Goveroment, the 
unexpected Jength to which the rebels have been 
able to _— the struggle, together with neighbor. 
hood friendships and interests, have carried away 
many who in the beginning maintained the allegi- 
ance to the Union. In the whole valley of Virginia 
I do not remember to have met a Union man, and 
certainly not ene Union woman. (Laughter.) This 
element of their strength must not be underrated. |; 
serves to show how thoroughly the feeliags of the 
South are in this contest, and leaves no doubt as to 
what will be the training of the growing generation, 
Not only were the people not desirous of returning 
into the Union, but they did not entertain the idea ia 
any 3s) their only conjectures were as to the 
manner in which the separation would finally be 
effected. I do not think that our Northern people 
realize how many years the South have been prepar- 
ing for this struggle. 
e advent of the Natchez in Gharieston harbor 
with Jackson's proclamation and her ready batteries, 
checked it for a time in South Carolina, where there 
was then a strong body of men with Union senti- 
ments—strong enough to have the consistency of a 
party and with its representativeorgans. Then quite 
a young man, I was among the Unionists enrolled 
with a view to service under Mr. Poinsett, then the 
acknowledged head of the party in that state. Mr, 
Calhoun died a defeated rebel chief, but he left legions 
of young men devoted to disseminate his principles — 
young legions growing up in the faith of the princi- 
ples to the establishment of which this generation has 
been consecrated in the South. We are at war with 
a people who have been eduated to believe they are 
contending for their liberties ; they are carrying on 
this contest with unity and determination ; their 
armies have acquired the solidity and consistency of 
regular troops. To reduce such a rebellion will re- 
quire the utmost exertion of our force and the im- 
mediate use of every advantage which naturally falls 
to our share in the contest. Their determination to 
obtain success is unconquerable—to subdue them their 
designs must be made impossible, and the unity 
which gives them strength must be ours also. 
(Cheers.) 
To secure this we must rouse ourselves to extra- 
ordinary exertions. Not only must every possible 
means be used to manage the enemy in the field, but 
we must guard vigilantly against the enemies in 
our midst. While you have been loyally occupied 
with the defense of the country and sending your 
voters to the field, the pro slavery party has been 
stealithily and busily employed in organizing tocon- (§ 
trol the elections, and to secure a victory of which 
they already feel assured, To counteract them you 
must labor—you must make it a matter of individual 
labor in order to give this force of unity to the work 
before us, and every vote deposited in the ballot-box 
tells as surely on the contest as a blood-stained mus- 
ket left on the field. The endurance and ready cour- 
age of our soldiers must be supported by a united 
public opinion at home, and when some brilliant vic- 
tory flashes across the clouds of war, let a responsive 
glow light up the undivided hearts of the North. 
(Loud cheers.) 

We might make concessions and give up advant- 
ages if our contest was for this generation only. If 
we were contending for ourselves only, we might 
compromise or let it go. Individual prosperity could 
be easily secured here or elsewhere where peace and 
stable governments reign. But it is for the long line 
of generations yet to come in whose interests we 
fight this battle. (Cheers.) We cannot say, “ After 
us the deluge,” but must take the time with all its 
obligations. Our soldiers go to the field with no short 
aims. Their hopes are not placed upon the tem- 
porary success of battle, and the impulses which 
govern them are not those only of personal fame. 
Remember how small their chance for it is. Nosuch 
considerations would have carried them from their 
home circles, where each absence makes a horrible 
blank. Impelled alone by generous patriotism, they 
fight for their country’s future—not its present or 
theirs; they have no other reward than the glory and 


field. I know how cheerfully they bear hardship— 
how silently they accept wounds and death. 
Go to the graves uf (hese hunuited Uvad, Gli tol} 


them the flag they loved floats over their regiment 
upon some glorious field—will their sleep be disturb- 
ed? Tell them that their names will be handed down 
with honor through the succession of generations— 
will the blood again thrill in their veins, and will 
their eyes glisten ? Give them, then, while they can 
enjoy it, the satisfaction to know that their effurts 
have an abject. Already you hear the tramp of eager 
thousands hastening to the prepared battle—your 
fancy in the restless night brings you back the voices 
of their farewell. Except in dreams of the night, how 
many of you will ever hear them again, those house- 
hold voices ? 

Remembering these—remembering the hoarded 
treasures you have thrown into this gulf for your 
country’s good—will you hesitate ? People of Mas- 
sachusetts, will you hesitate to strike with vital force 
the unnatural enemy who has compelled these terri- 
ble sacrifices ? (Cries of No! No!) Shall this blood 
be shed in vain? (No! No!) Baptized in such 
blood, will you not name Frer that soil where it was 
shed? (Yes! Yes!) Shall a plowshare guided by 
the hand of aslave throw up to whiten in the sun 
the bones of patriots who fell in this struggle for 
theircountry ? (Cries of No! No!) 

Crowd your patriot soldiers to the field, happy in 
their privilege to be there; make every fight a vic- 
tory, but let the men who fall on those red fields die 
in the assured belief that their blood was not merely 
spilled upon the ground—that it went to cement the 
corner-stones in this great temple of universal liber- 
ty, (great cheering,) and when the roar of the battle 
with all ether mortal sounds is fading in their ears, 
let them feel that their souls, too, are marching on 
to join that noble army (cheers) of martyrs which 
every good cause demands. Justify their sacrifices, 
and at once, by a great act, place yourselves on one 
of the grand pinnacles of history. And if on the 
summit the halo which surrounds you is tinged with 
a reddened light reflected from many a bloody field, 
it will not come from your setting sun, but will be the 
light of a new and glorious morning which will illum- 
inate the world. (Tremendous applause, which was 
kept up for several minutes.) 


Beligions Intelligence. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


Congregational General Associations. 

New York Gen. Assoc., Syrac 5 

Wisconsin Presb. and Cong. Convention. Belott, Sept. 24. 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick Cong. Union, Sheffield, N. B. 

September. 

Minnesota Gen. Conf., Northfield, Oct. 9. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE— Meeting of General Association. 
—The General Association of New Hampshire held 
its annual session at the South church, in Concord, 
on the 26th, 27th, and 28th of August. The session 
was opened by a sermon from Rev. Cyrus W. Wal- 
lace of Manchester, from Isaiah xxvi. 9, “ When thy 
judgments are in the earth, the inhabitants of the 
world will learn righteousness.” The members were 
composed of 30 ministers, representing 14 Associa- 
tions, and 15 laymen, representing 6 County Confer- 
ences. Rev. J. M. R. Eaton was chosen moderator, 
P. Fay, scribe, and F. D. Ayer, assistant scribe. 

- THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
Dr. Bouton and Mr. Ray were appointed a commit 
tee to take into consideration the claims of the Amer- 
ican Congregational Union. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of a modification of the plan of 

committee to 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Boston.— At a 
street church on Tuesday evening 
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months’ Cadet Regiment. 
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Park Street Church and the Cad 
announcement that Rev. A. L. 8 
probably be chaplain of the Cad 
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enlistments in the regiment, wh! 
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RHODE ISLAND — Providence.— 
chaplain of the Rhode Island 10th 
interesting account at the Benefi 
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CONNECTICUT — Hartford.—Re 
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Times says: 
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1. Resolved, That we tender our tha 
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of his suffering on the cross. 
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Haverhill was appointed to be the place of meeting 
next year. Tuesday afternoon was occupied by the 
reports on the state of religion, with a sermon in the 
evening by Rev. D P. Noyesof New York. Wednes- 
day there were addresses in behalf of benevolent 
societies, with anniversaries of the N. H. Sab.-School 
Society, N. H. Bible Society, and the N. H. Home 
Missionary Society. In the evening sundry questions 
were discussed by the clergymen present. Thursday 
the Lord's Supper was administered to at least 600 
eommunicants. The Congregational Journal says : 

“ Thus closed one of the most harmoninus and delightfal meet- 
ings of the General Association of New Hampshire. As a matter 
of course, the extraordinary and painfal condition of our national 
affairs enlisted the most earnest attention of both speakers and 
hearers. and cast an air of peculiar gra-ity and solemnity cver 
the unusually large congregations that attended frem first to 
fast Onthe whole. the impression left on the minds of our peo- 
ple, and, so far as we learn, upon all in atteadance, was most 
satisfactory.” 

MASSACHUSETTS—Boston.— At a meeting of Park- 
street church on Tuesday evening. it was voted, 28 
to 11, to grant Rev. A. L. Stone, D.D., their pastor, 
leave of absence to serve as chaplain for the nine 
months’ Oadet Regiment. 


New Marlboro —At an ecclesiastical council con- 
vened at New Marlboro, Mass , on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 2, 1862, in accordance with his own wishes, the 
relation between Rev. R. T. Searle and the people of 
his charge was dissolved. The council assured Mr. 
Searle that they esteem him as a thorough scholar 
and an able, faithful, and efficient minister of the 
Gospel, hoping that no long time may elapse before 
Providence will open to him another field of useful- 
ness. 


Park Street Church and the Cadet Regiment.—The 
announcement that Rev. A. L. Stone, D.D., wouid 
probably be chaplain of the Cadet Regiment, has 
awakened a lively interest and greatly promoted 
enlistments in the regiment, which now numbers 
some 800. In view, therefore, of the prompt action 
of the Park: street church and eociety, in voting their 
pastor leave of absence for nine months, it has oc- 
curred to many that if an invitation were extended 
from:the society to the Cadet Regiment, including 
their families, to unite in public worship with them 
on a Sabbath-day, giving the body of the house to their 
guests, and reserving the galleries for the church and 
people, it would be @ favorable opportunity fur the 
pastor and chaplain to meet his respective charges, 
and would be an occasion of no ordinary interest, 
tending to awake a more general patriotic devotion, 
at a time when every effort is needed to aid our 
Government in its struggle for existence.— Traveller. 


RHODE ISLAND -— Providence. —Rev. A. H. Clapp, 
chaplain of the Rhode Island 10th Regiment, gave an 
interesting account at the Beneficent Congregational 
eburch in Providence, on Sunday evening last, of. his 
experience during the three months’ service from 
which the regiment has justreturned. The regiment 
was not called into battle, but the men worked in the 
trenches under a broiling sun, and were subjected to 
other severe duties incident to manning the fortifica- 
tions around Washington. Mr. Clapp testified that 
the camp has numberless temptations, and urged that 
every means should be taken to counteract these 
evil influences. Mr. Clapp was followed by Rev. A. 
L. Stone and Prof. Hitchcock, both of whom made 
interesting and powerful appeals. 

CONNECTICUT —Hartford.—Rev. P. W. Calkins has 
accepted the unanimous call of the First church and 
society in Hartford, to settle as associate pastor with 


of Fetee, Mander the Josiah | 
Leonard, has recently become Presbyterian A cur- 
respondent of The Evangelist wiiting from the place, 
represents the change as having come to pass provi- 
centially without any in‘erfereyce on the part of the 
pastor, (a Presbyterian,) although frequent opyortuni- 
ties of accomplishing tuis resuit were previously pre- 
sented. It is provably a result of our improved 
arrangements in Home Missions. The writer says : 
Circumstances have occurred, as the writer is 
informed, which rendered it necessary that they should 
become Presbyterian in urder tu obtain farther aid 
in supporting their pastor. They have felt that ne- 
cessity, and bave now acted accordingly. As they 
had Jost all of their church property, they disbanded 
their organization, and with the same elements organ- 
ized the “Second Presbyterian church of Fulton,” 
calling it Second because a very feeble Old-School 
Preebyterian church was already in existence. After 
the new church had been organized, they turned to 
the late pastor of the now defunct Congregational 
church, end called him to become their pastor. 
Brother Leonard accepts the call, and his people 
are now making application to the Presbyterian Ho 
Missionary Committee for aid in giving him support. 
They have also instructed their Session to seek their 
early recognition by the Presbytery of Galena, with 
which their pastor-elect is connected. It is under- 
stood that all this action has been taken with great 
unanimity on the part of the congregation. 
It is now believed that in the peculiar circum- 
stances there existing, these changes will much 
facilitate the building up of a good self supporting 
ehurch in that little city; and it is even said that 
they now have encouraging prospects of being able 
to purchase and pay for the church-edifice which 
they still occupy.— American Presbyterian. 


Irish Assembly Missions.—An important meeting 
“of the Directors of the General Assembly’s Missions 
has been held in Belfast. Among other things it was 
decided to establish a printing-press at Damascus, 
under the care of M. Feriette, one of the Assembly's 
missionaries to the Jews, who has just matured a 
plan by which Arabic and Oriental printing generally 
will be greatly simplified. It was also arranged to 
give additional aid to Rev. Hamilton Magee, whohas 
been conducting mission work at Dablin with much 
patience, unostentatious energy, and decided spiritual 
resulis. His monthly paper of “ Plain Words in Be- 
half of the Apostolic Faith,” is a model of acute and 
kindly controversy, in which the truth is spoken in 
love. 


Disloyalty Silenced —A few weeks ago Rev. J. R. 
Graham, pastor of the Presbyterian church at Win- 
chester, Va, sent a note to Gen. White, commanding 
the post, requesting permission for Dr. Dutton, a 
minister of the same denomination in the adjoining 
town of Charlestown, to come to Winchester to preach 
on the Sabbath. Gen. White replied that such a pass 
would be cheerfully granted, on condition that Dr. 
Dutton would among the services of the day include 
prayers for the President of the United States, the 
suppression of the rebellion and its concomitants— 
murder and rapine. It is perhaps needless to add 
that the pass was not called for. 


MORAVIAN. 


Moravian Mission to Bohemia.—It is one of the 
encouraging signs of the times for the Continent of 
Europe, that in so many and such various ways a 
Home religious life is beginning to develop itself, 
looking to the revival of vital piety in the hearts and 
lives of the people. The Moravians, or Unitas 
Fratrum, are putting forth a more original and inven- 
tive activity in place of the quiet uniformity in doing 
good which they have mostly maintained for the last 
fifty years. Among other enterprises is the establish- 
ment, by the Continental Synod, of a Home Mission 
for the restoration of evangelical piety in Bohemia 
and Moravia, the original seed-bed of the Moravian 
Church. American contributions in aid of the enter- 
prise will be received and acknowledged by Rev. Syl- 
vester Wolle, Bethlehem, Pa. We copy a paragraph 
from the Address or Call of the Continental Synod : 
A Call to assist the Moravisn Church to begin a work for the 
Kingdom of God, in Bohemia and Moravia. 
We desire to direct the attention of the members and friends of 
the Moravian Brethren’s Church, to Bohemia and Moravia. 
Once there dourished in these countries a living evangelical 
church ; but fire and sword destroyed her, and only isolated, op- 
pressed congregations s 
In quite recent times, however, we have lived to see that Gos- 
pel door, which was closed two hundred years ago with iron bolts, 
reopened through the religious liberty which the imperial Goy- 
ernment of Austria has commenced to give. At the same time, 
aspirations for evangelical truth, and freedom frem Romish op- 
pression, have awakened in many hearts within those 
aspirations which, if they are not satisfied with the livi 
of the Cross, are in danger of 4 g into neminal 
antism, without marrow and without substance. 
The Evangelical Church of the Rhineland has taken cognizance 
of this newly-opened door and listened to this call for the 
bread of life; zealously she has the work, to bear the ban- 
ner ef the Cross into these coun’ so lon to the same. 
Shall the Moravian Brethren’s Church pte behind? Are not 
Bohemia and Moravia the hemes of our fathers? And the fiour- 
ishing evangelical church there, in former times, was she not 
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Rev. Dr. Hawes, and he is expected to enter on his 
work about the Ist of November. The Hartford 
Times says: 

“Mr. C. is a young man, and is now, we balieve, traveling in 
Europe. His connection with the Center church will greatly 
relieve Dr. Hawes of the burden of his charge, now that the 
weight of years presses upon him. ‘The Dr. was ordained pastor 
of the Center church in 1817, and will next month haye completed 
a term of forty-five years in that pulpit. Duringthat time he has 
kept together, in the oldest church in Connecticut and the leading 
one in the state, a congregation second to no other ia numbers or 
the social character and standing of its members.” 

IO0WA—Northwestern German Association.—We 
are glad to learn that our German brethren have 
organized an association of ministers and churches 
for mutual encouragement and profit. While we 
trust both on their account and that of their American 
brethren that they will maintain their past relations 
with them in ‘hetr Associational meetings, we have 
no doubt that a meeting once a year by themselves 
will be both pleasant and useful. 

The first meeting of the Northwestern German 
Association was held at Muscatine, Iowa, on the 15th 
of May, and was opened at 7} o'clock p.m, with a 
sermon by Rev. C. F. Veitz of Geneseo, Ill., formerly 
pastor of the German Congregational church at Mus- 
eatine. After sermon the Association was called to 
order, when the following ministers and delegates 
were found to be present, viz: Ministers—C. F. 
Veitz, H. Langpaap, F. Wm. Judisch. Delegates — 
M. Cornelius from the church in Davenport, William 
Heim from the church in Muscatine, F. Stock from 
the church in Grand-View, and F. Schmoker from 
the church in Pine Creek. Rev. F. W. Judisch was 
chosen moderator, and Rev. C. F. Veitz, clerk, for 
the ensuing year. The constitution of the Davenport 
Association was read and adopted as the constitution 
of this body ; its members belonging also to that 
Association. It was voted that one brother should 
be appointed to do some general missionary work, to 
secure preaching for the vacant German churches 
and to find faithful evangelical ministers for them. 
Rev. C. F. Veitz was elected for this service. The 
following resolutions were adopted : 

1, Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the A. H. M, S, for 
what they have done and are doing for the Germans in the 
Northwest, May the Lord bless this society in doing more good 


and getting many souls into the kingdom of Christ as the fruit 
of his suffering on the cross, 

2. Resolved, That we feel it our duty to pray to God that he 
may bless our country and give us deliverance from the existing 
rebellion, so that we may enjoy the blessings of peace while we 
labor to build up his everlasting kingdom, 


— Newsletter. 


ENGLAND—One Hundred Thonsand Pounds !— 
The sum is already raised, and the Cungregationalists 
of England and Wales, before the 24-h of August, 
have completed the pecuniary offering by which, as 
one part only of their sabenorial of the faith and con- 
science of the Ejected Ministers, they resolved this 
year to testify their gratitude for the religious liberty 
enjoyed in the land, and the conservation and spread 
of evangelic truth. We believe that some sixty or 
seventy of the chapels out of the hundred which we 
are pledged to erect, are already commenced, chapel 
debts of old standing have been wiped off, new evan- 
gelistic agencies have been set on foot, handsome 
subscriptions have been promised toward the Memo- 
rial Hall and the Paris chapel, and help promised 
to some of the weaker causes in the Colonies. 

Noble as are the sums now raised, thousands of 
our people have, as yet, contributed little or nothing 
to the icentenary Fund. Opportunity, however, 
will be given next Sunday for making collections, to 
which our members in humble circumstances may 
contribute their thank- offering, and those who have 
not been called upon to subscribe to any of the special 
objects promoted in particular localities will be able 
to give toward the building which is intended to 
stand as a permanent memorial of the piety and 
sufferings of the Nonconformists of 1662. Un Sun- 
day we have no doubt a noble commencement will 
be made toward a Sxconp Hunprep Txousaxp 
Pouxns —London Patriot, Aug. 21. 


REFORMED DUTCH. 


—— Re! So date Dr. coer he~ a 
toon, at 2 o’clock, a large audience assembled 

the Reformed Protestant Dutch ehareh, on Fifth 
avenue, to pay respect to the remains of the late 
rags G. W. Bethune. The church was filled with 


ends and relati the con- 
sistory of the Twenty-first drone laren men, 
the American Philosophical Society, the New York 
Historica) Society, the Council of the New York Uni- 
pene,” etc. The funeral service was read by Chan- 
celior Ferris, aided in the service by D . Vermilyea, 
Chambers, Duryea, Quackenb 


Thompson. The pall-bearers were: Rey. Drs. Van- 


cbiefly our old venerable Brethren's Church, from whose trunk, 
when it had been cut cff the merciful God caused the renewed 
Bretbren’s Church to sprout and grow, in a manner so wonder- 
ful? When the Gospel door closed behind Amos Comenias, the 
last Bishop of the ancient Brethren’s Church, and he left the 
country of his fathers with the sorrowful prayer of Jeremiah : 
‘*Turn theu us untothee, O Lord, and we shall beturned ; renew 
our days as of old”—he thought of his forsaken and scattered 
people in those lands; and therefore, although the Lord, in a 
marvelous manner, has given to the children of that people, in 
other Jands, a new hearth and a new altar, we may recognize the 
fulfillment of this prophetical prayer, which has so often been re- 
peated among us only when the Gospel, in the full light of its 
grace, as they of old onee saw it, shall have been given back to 
those homes of the fathers. To do this with her might, as far as 
the Lord will permit, is especially the duty of the Moravian 
Brethren’s Church ; and if the present, in the providence of God, 
is the time for the accomplishing of this duty, we shall begin onby 
to repay, to some little exte: t, an old debt 

The Synod of the Continental part of the Unitas Fratram, as- 
sembled at Herrnhut, has acknowledged this duty and thie debt, 
and resolved to recommend to the Provincial Elders’ Conference 
of this province, to commence a mission in Bohemia and Moravia. 
Inasmuch, however, as the great work of miszions iatrusted to 
our Church, among Christians and the heathen, needs far more for 
its support than the moneys which at present constitute the in- 
come for these causes, the Synod is of opinion, that the means for 
the new field of activity thus projected, must be secured through 
the free will offerings of the members and friends of the Churoh, 
and believes that in this enterprise a special interest will be 
awakened. 

To this end the undersigned have consented to collect such 
offerings ; snd therefore herewith earnestly request all their 
brethren and sisters in Christ to send in liberal donations, or 
annual contributions. 


Two New Bishops.—The Unity’s Elders’ Conference 
has appointed two new bishops for the Continental 
Province, the appointment having been previously 
snbmitted to the Lord by the lot, and approved. 
These are Rev. Ernst Frederick Reichel, a member 
of the Mission Board of the Unity’s Elders’ Confer- 
ence, and Rev. Ernst William Croeger, pastor of the 
church at Nisky, Prussia. 


Ordination At Bethlehem, on Sunday, 17th inst., 
Br Wm. Henry Rice, late of the Theological Sem- 
inary at Yale College, was ordained a deacon of the 
Brethren’s Church by Bishop Reinke. The solemnity 
of the rite was much enhanced by the pecultar cir- 
cumstances under which this brother enters the min- 
istry of Christ, his studies having been interrupted by 
an appointment as chaplain in the 129th Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, one of the new regiments 
now at Washington. The prayers of the churchill 


go with him to his new and wide field of usefulness. 
— Moravian. 
METHODIST. 


Evangelical Church in Parma, Italy.—At the English 
Wesleyan Conference, a letter was read by Mr. 
Arthur from Rev. H J. Piggot, who had purchased at 
Parma. for £250, a building which had formerly been 
the church of a monastery, and which, after a further 
sum of £60 had been expended upon it, was opened 
on the Sunday preceding the date of the letter. To 
show the sensation which this event had produced, 
he stated that a large concourse had assembled on 
the occasion, that “450 persons were within the 
doors,” orderly and attentive, and that hundreds re- 
mained in the street. Every indication was given of 
sympathy and encouragement, and he considered 
nothing could be of greater promise for Italy. Mr. 
Arthur gave translations from a Parma journal, 
which announced the opening that morning, for the 
first time in that city, of “an evangélical church,” 
and which added that “the place was small, the 
crowd great, and the heat oppressive,” so that many 
were obliged to retire, but that it was filled with suc- 
cessive congregations. In conclusion, Mr. Arthur 
expressed his opinion that Italy must be evangelized 
by native energy, not denominational efforts, and that 
men of undoubted piety should be employed to 
“preach the Gospel,” and leave developments to God 


EPISCOPAL. 


Trinity Clergy Patriotic.—There are nine clergy- 
men connected with the wealthy corporation of Trin- 
ity church, in this city—a rector and two clergymen 
to each of the four tae tg ro lowing 
statement will be read with interest, as showing the 





“ The rector, Dr has a son connected with the Navy 
Der << coke Me “lt tow congnoy 
nited States army ; Dr. Ogilby & son. 80 officer, who 
distin fu pallan at Fort Donelson 0 dad tn ovher 
Western battles. In Bt. ne chapel, Dr. Haight hes & 800 in 
the army.in Virgivia ; Mr. Dix has a father a major- and 
a brother a im the United States service. In 8t. John’s 
Sree ee Cave hbase mas 
csbalaakeio of the U tes, and » Hobart a nephew in 
the army.” “ 
8 in England —An English 
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ceived »ny injustice. Mr. Braithwaite, by his 
lice of ay peal.” 

“ Fat Living” in the Church —The late Primate of 
Ireland, Lord John Beresford, received from 
the church the sum of £770,900 during his period of 
service, and, constituted as man is it is no wonder 
if Churchmen and their friends ask, Who next? The 
late Primate shone in what Sir James Mackintosh 
called ‘* masterly inactivity.” No man ever won 60 
mary golden opinions for passive virtues. Most 
amiable as a man, he accomplished little as an Irish 
prelate, and when the charm of his presence and the 
prestige of his rank have been forgotten, there will 
not remain mucb, we fear, to perpetuate his influence 
fur good. A man with zeal, energy, and good temper, 
not a Churchman only, but an intelligent citizen, 
might in his place do much to benefit Ireland.—Lon- 
don Weekly Review. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Death of a Missionary.—Rev. William Clemens, a 
member of the Oorisco mission of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, died at sea on the 24th of 
Jure last, being at the time on his return to this coun- 
try. Mr. Clemens was a native of Wheeling, Va, 
and had been a faithful and efficient missionary for 
some years previous to his decease. 

The Cherokee Psalmodist —Mrs. Lydia Hoyt, daugh- 
ter of “ Maj ” Lowrie, late Second Chief of the Cher- 
okee Nation, and mother inlaw of Rev. Hamilton 
Balentine of the Chickasaw mission, died at Park 
Hill, Cherokee Nation, June 10 

Many years ago the missionaries among the Cher- 
okees suppored that the peculiar structure of their 
language would debar the Cherokees from singing 
God’s praise in their own tongue. Nor was this fear 
dispelled until the subject of this notice, then a 
young woman, dreamed of singing a hymn in her 
own language, and, on awaking in the morning, was 
able to reca}] and write the stanzas, and thus lay the 
foundation of Cherokee Psalmody. 


Evangelization in South America.—It will be ob- 
served by those who make the comparison, that the 
aiticle of religious in‘elligence in our last was 
prepared from various sources, some of a recent date, 
in addition to the valuable statement of Rev. Mr. 
M’Laren of Bogota. The annual report of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Missions, just published, bears 
testimony to the encouraging prospects of their mis- 
sions. In Brazil, they say, 

“It has been proved greatly to our joy, that the liberal con- 
stitution of the empire will receive a liberal interpretation, and 
in addition, a practical enforcement te an extent that augurs 
well for the future. Not only in the capital, but alse in one of 
the northern provinces, where a most estimable missionary [of 
another church) is laboring, the people are beinz familiarized 
to a system of religious toleration uncommonly simple and broad 
in its provisions. When the extent of the empire and the stabil- 
ity of its government are recollected, so satisfactory a solution of 
the question of religious freedom is of encouragement.” 

The Morning Star.—The missionary schooner 
Morning Star left Honolulu on the 19th of June for 
the missionary stations in the Caroline group. She 
took out Mrs. Sturges and three native missionaries. 
The Morning Star would probably be absent for four 
months. 





HOME MISSIONS. 


The Home Missionary for September contains 
numerous pictures of the pressure of the war upon 
the people of the West, and of the noble patriotism 
with which our congregations are decimating their 
households, over and over again, to furnish soldiers 
for the army of freedom. One minister in Iowa, 
apologizing for the necessity of asking continued aid 
of the A. H. M. S., writes : 


‘“‘There are mapy in our town who at heart are secessionists. 
They have genera'ly done something toward my support, Two 
merchants are among the number. The old clerk of the county 
has been confined in your city for a long time ; his wife is a mem- 
ber of the church here. We have had warm times. I, of course, 
go Union, support or no support; and I have said, that if neces- 
sity required, I would go forth in any position to sustain our 
Government. Then again, four of our ie members were in the 
army at the time cireuJating a subscription. Some are 
wounded These things, together with the general hard times, 
which prevent more than one-half of this entire country from ob- 
taining suitable clothing for attendance on ~abbath- is ani 
meetings, e our present trials by ne means small. Your 
missicnary is willing to share with the rest; and this accounts 
for Lis stay, under the circumstances.” 


Another writes of a church bereavement of one of 
its strong pillars : 


‘¢ The leading man in the church. and te whom it is indebted 
for its existence at the present time, was killed at the head of his 
company, at the hard-fought battle of Pea Ridge, ia Arkansas. 
Both the commanding and lieutenant colonels have written let- 
ters to his widow speaking of him in terms of high praise, for his 
bravery, ability, and moral conduct. He was a very superior 
man in every respect. As a professing Obristian, he was equal 
be a dozen ordinary churech-members. His death ia a heavy 
low. 


Another writes of the sad and deplorable state of 
things in the West : 


“One of our congregations has been diminished nearly on2- 
fourth by the absence of our young men, married and anmarried, 
in the army— among them, all the sons, three in number, of your 
missionary. One of our Sabbath-schools has in this way D 
deprived of its most intelligent and active teacher and assistant 
superintendent, and the church and congregation of their lead- 
ing singer. By this drain, and by emigration to one place and 
another, by high taxes and ruinous rates of interest, oar little, 
feeble churches and congregations are brought into great straits. 
Pledges to ministerial support, in many instances, cannot be re- 
deemed at present,” 


Rev. W. Windsor writes from Davenport on the 
absorbing interest of war news : 


‘* Several regiments were recruited and barracked here duriog 
the past fall and winter, which have since been in the battles of 
Donelson and Pittsburg he 8th, llth, rth, and 16ch Regiments 
of lowa infantry went from here, and the 2d Regiment of Lowa cav- 
alry. Fer these, the appeal for help has been urged upon oar 
citizens again and again. The Sabbath morning on which Fort 
Donelson was surrendered, as I was ¢ ing to churca, a copy of a 
telegraphic dispatch was put inte my hands, calling for hospital 
supplies. Our ladies’ ‘ Soldiers’ Aid Society’ was not able te 
meet the ‘immediate want,’ and in accordanse with request, I 
gave notice that the ladies of the congregation would meet in the 
afiernoon at their hallto prepare lintand bandages for our wound- 
ed soldiers, The consequence was, our chursh was nearly empty 
at the afternoon service, and in very many houses the afternoon 
of that day was spent by parents and children in scraping lint 
and tearing bandages. 
supplies were all ready, and were soon on their way to Cairo. 
80 maoy soldiers have been among us, and so many resideats of 
this town and county are in the war, and the dead and wounded 
are so frequently coming beck to us, that we feel very near the 
seat of strife, and are made to feel and exercise a practical sympa- 
thy with the army, which towns more remote from the river do 
not know. I never go down the streets but [ see one or more 
cripples in uniform. All that the mass of the people thiak and 
speak ofis the war. It isthestaple question, morning, noon, and 
might, ‘ What is the news?’ If a friend calls on you, next to 
the salutation, he says: ‘ Anything new to-day?’ It is street 
talk, table talk, and parlor ohit-chat among the ladies. One rea- 
s0n is, we all feel proud of our state troops, and are assured 
that if an lowa regiment is in a fight, there will be sure to bea 
list of killed and wounded in that regiment. Two companies of 
the Iowa 2d, that stormed the intrenchments at Donelson, are 
from this place.” 





COLLEGE RECORD. 


Iowa College Commencement—A Western Com- 
mencement has many points of contrast with an 
Eastern one. All is new. The long procession of 
alumni, many of them silver-headed ; the portly 
benefactors, rolling up in their elegant carriages ; 
the literary celebrities and fashionable folk from near 
cities ; the doctors of law and divinity and the civil 
and military dignitaries upon the boards—all are 
lacking The forms are simpler; the music less 
costly. There is “little Latin and less Greek.” In 
the surroundings there is an absence of ancient and 
hallowed piles of buildings. Groves take the place 
ofhalls. No great libraries to visit; no cabinets and 
halls of painting, etc., to muse in. In the speaking, 
the flavor of the antique is missed, and there is a 
smack of raw intellect. Vigor takes the place of 
gracefuluess, and directness that of leisurely and 
bookish } age’ 

Iowa — graduated no class at the late Com- 
mencement, August 13, several classes of years back 
having dropped out in its transition from Deneaport 
toits new seat,Grinnell. The three days of examina- 
tion gave Tare gratification to the trustees and ex- 
amining committee in the evidences furnished of 
thoroughness, scholarly precision, and completeness 
in the drill of instruction. The exclamation was 
frequently made, “ Why, here is a genuine New 
sopaee college!” So, in its rudiments, there is; 
and surrounded, cared for, prayed for, and fostered 
by a genuine New England community. About 
ninety students of all grades have been in the insti- 
tution dusing the year, twelve of whom have been in 
the College . Some of these, and some pros- 
pective college students, are now in the army. 

On Tuesday eve . 12th, the annual address 
before the Chrestomath y was delivered by 
Rev George F. Magoun of Lyons; and on Wedaesday 
evening were exercises by the undergraduate 
members of the Chrestomathian. The “(Co' 
oration ” (Tuesday) was not delivered. Nine of the 

‘ycises Commencement 


no prompter, no tripping for unremembered words. 


commendable ; how patriotic and full of the 
bre ath of living things, you can judge from the follow- 
ing titles—“ 2 Don’t give up the Ship;” “5. Democ- 


racy ;” “8. Patriotism ;” “ 12. The T 


may be out for the enjoyment it affurded, in 
its oe thought and felicitous expressions, it 
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By daylight next morning, the needed | 


declama!ions by“ preparatory” students. There was | 






Pete. 1 as 
ind choruses were pleasantly inter. 
The oung gen tlemen exercised their Western free- 
dom at the clore by “calling out” the trustees and 
present, which to by Rev. 


just heard on the stage) —Rev. 

A.B Robbins, Pres. Trustees ; Rev. Messrs. Se 

Holbrook, Turner, Grinnell, Guernsey, Allen, Jones, 

= acai The brethren were unusually terse and 
nted. 

An enlargement and popularization of the plan of 
the College has been now made, in accordance with 
the best examples of the day. A scientific course of 
study is ed for, including all the scientific p>r- 
tion of College course, and excluding the lan- 
guages. It covers three years, and those who com- 

te it are to receive degree of Bachelor of 
nee. The ladies’ course has been made a regu- 
lar one—three years in duration—the senior year 
nearly coinciding in studies with the College sopho- 
more year. this, the liberal arrangement is 
adopted, as in older institutions, of receiving into any 
class, in any department, any person wishing to per- 
sue one Or more branches alone —certificates being 
granted for the proficiency actually made. Vocai 
music will also be taught hereafter by Rev. Darius 
E. Jonee, editor of “Temple Melodies,” and the Gv- 
ernor has given encouragement that he will provide 
the necessary arms for military drill—a species of 
gymnastics gettifig established in Western colleges, as 
well as in Eastern ones. 

The outlook of prairie scenery around Iowa Col 
lege is 2 specially rich one. More than half a dozen 
miles away East and North. over those great rolling 
gardens of beauty, the present edifice is visible. Tae 
town is enveloping itself in (im ) foliage, and 
will ere long be beautiful there . Its situation is 
as high as it is central between the Iowa River and 
the Des Moines. The railroad nearly reaches it. 

Hon..J. B. Grinneli—founder of the town —is can- 
didate for Congress in the Congressional District, and 
will doubtless be elected. Hon. Jno. A. Kasson do. 
in the district next West. Mr. K. is now first Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General. 

The church and congregation at Grinnell, though 
among the youngest, are both now the largest of our 
order in the state. 

Yours, Viator. 


Rew Jersey Model School.—Prof. John S. Hart, 
LL._D., was inducted to office, August 24, as Princi- 
pal of the New Jersey Model School at Trenton. The 
character of the audience and the marked attention 
paid to the exercises, testified to their interest and 
the importance attached to the occasion. President 
Maclean of Princeton College, Bishop Odenheimer, 
the Trustees of the Normal School, the State Super- 
intendent of Instruction, Professor Guyot, and other 
gentlemen interested in the cause of education, oc- 
cupied the stage ; the Principal of the Normal School, 
Prof. Phelps, presiding. 


Williams College — At Williams College, at the late 
commencement, the following resolutions were pre- 
sented to the Alumni by David Dudley Field, Esq., of 
this city, and unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, By the Alumni of Williams College here assembled, 
that the war which the United States are waging for the suppres- 
sion of the slaveholders’ great but causeless rebellion, requires 
the co-operation of all authorities and all citizens, and we there- 
fore promise for ourselves, amd urge upon others, not only to 
study how the country can best be served, but to serve it actively, 
without ceasing, and with all the means possible and lawful. 

Resolved, further, That, in order to meet the exigencies of this 
iron time, all peaceful pursuits must accommodate themselves to 
the demands of war, and our youth, especially. should become ac- 
quainted with the use of arms; and we therefore recommend to 
the trustees and faculty of this College to give the students. here- 
after, during the war, instruction and exercise in the military art. 

Brewn University. At the commencement of this 
university last week, the honorary degree of A.M. 
was conferred on A. B. Messervey of New Hampton, 
N.H., and W. P. Sheffield of Newport, and the degree 
of LL.D. on Judge Staples of Providence. At the 
dinner eloquent speeches were made by Gov. Wash- 
burne of Maine, Gov. Andrew of Massachusetts, Gov. 
Berry of New Hampshire, Gov. Sprague, Hon. B. F. 
Thomas of Massachusetts, and others. 


Princeton College.—The College of New Jersey has 
now nearly three hundred students. The term began 
a short time ago. Very few of the students are from 
the Southern states. 


Madison University, N. ¥.—The late commencement 
exercises were regarded as a marked success. Fif- 
teen were graduated from the Theological, and nine- 
teen from the Collegiate department. The address 
before the Association of the Alumni, Tuesday even- 
R. Jeffreys of Philadelphia, was on John 

who was contrasted with Martin Luther. 
Wyckiiffe was for an immediate separation from 
Rome—for the Bible for every man—for a converted 
church member and baptism by immersion. It 
was a learned production, and eloquently spoken. It 
wss clear that England owes nearly all she is to John 
Wyckliffe. No DD.s were conferred. The new 
building, just completed by the alumni and friends of 
the University, comprises a hall for anniversary and 
other public occasions, capable of accommodating 
two thousand persons, a library room in which a 
hundred thousand volumes could be conveniently 
arranged, and numerous recitation rooms, spacious, 
well lighted, and ventilated. 


General Bes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—Itis charged that the late rowing match between 
Ward of Newburg and Hamill of Pittsburg was won 
by the latter in pursuance of a deliberate scheme of 
swindling. Not only is this highly probable, but it is 
universaily true that in all public matches of every 
kind for money, such as horse races, pugilistic com 
bats, billiard-matches, walking-matches, etc., there is 
always at least an even chance that the result is 
agreed on beforehand, and therefore that the match is 
a pure swindling plan to rob of their money the fool- 
ish outsiders who bet. But people foolish enough to 
bet deserve to Jose their money. 

“ Politicians are of small account in these times.” 
— Springfield Republican. 

his is an imputation upon almost the whole 
body of efficers of the United States regular and vol- 
unteer army! 

—Mr. H. J. Hastings, of The Albany Knickerbocker, 
in declining the U. S. consulship at Ravenna, says 
he will take a foreign appointment “ when it becomes 
creditable to be an American in Europe.” 

— Some railroads and gas companies are announc- 
ing to their enraptured customers that the latter 
shall have added to their bills all the U. S. tax laid 
on the former! Now perhaps this may do for a cor- 
poration ; but how would it be if a mere individual 
should seek to confer that favor on his neighbor ? 
If Mr. Smith, next door, should notify you thus: “ Oa 
and after Sept. 1, you will please to pay the increased 
taxes laid on me according to law,” should you pay 
it? Ifnot, why should you pay that of the corpo- 
ration ? 

—George Francis Train was put in a London 
“sponging house” by some insatiate creditors, but 
managed to get out, and has come to Boston. 

—In 1848, Mr. E. E. Marvine joined Fernando 
Woed in a venture to California. Finding himself 
cheated, he prosecuted Wood, but failed, it is under- 
stood, by suing about twelve hours after the end of 
the three years limited by law. Marvine, apparently 
a very resolute man, hereupon brought a civil suit, 
which, after Wood had exhausted every possible 
means of evasion and delay, was at last decided 
against him last March by the court of last resort, 
where Marvine has recovered $16,000 damages, and 
Wood appears, by the recorded evidence, to have de- 
liberately falsified a great number of entries in ac- 
counts, to accomplish his purpose. The money is 
not yet paid, however, as Judge Barnard, somewhat 
well-known in New York city jurisprudence, has 
gyanted an injunction to prevent entry of judgment ; 
a proceeding sufficiently st to ordinary people. 
But in this city an injunction TT stop almost any- 
thing. It is a pity one could not have been served 
on the rebels at Thoroughfare Gap! 

—In the printing business in New York city are 
employed more than eight and a half millions of 
dollars and 6,000 persons. About $5,000,000 worth 
of ink, paper, and other material, is used, and more 
than age as much manufactured out of it, in books, 

, etc. 
pep’ convention has been held at Chicago, of per- 
sons interested in the Pacific Railroad enterprise. 
The y propose to seek from Congress sundry amend- 
men's to the law passed last session ; and appointed 
a crmmi:tee to investigate routes and report. They 
wish = — of — to be made $100,000,000. 

— Senator S:mmons, it is supposed under the press- 
ure of public opinion at home, has resigned, and an 
honest man, Gov. Arnold, is to sit for the remaioder 
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lian st ' ie 5 
paribus apparently stands as an independent 


revolationary ’ in open to Napoleon 
of Franee and Victor om of Italy. The latter 


If it does, to subdue it will not be so easy. That 
leader, it is said, passed over from Catania to Mileto 
or Melito in Calabria, a little place at the very tip of 
the toe of the Italian boot, on August 25, with two 
steamers, evading the blockade. It is added that 
several towns have already declared in his favor. 
Gen. De La Marmora is Extraordinary Commissioner 
at Na and Gen. Cialdini in Sicily. Garibaldi has 
issued a proclamation calling Hungary to arms, and 
Klapka a counter exhortation to be quiet. Ricasoli, 
it is said, has gone to London to talk with Earl 
Russell. 
This movement of Garibaldi may be the torch 
which shall rekindle the revolutionary fires through- 
out Europe. Or, again, if the King and the Emperor 
act quickly enough, it may be quenched into silence 
again in a few weeks. 
—An interesting and significant judgment has been 
given in a French court of law, at Perigueux. A 
priest, M. Brou de Lauriére, having left the ministry 
and taken up a lay occupation, proposed to marry, 
but two mayors refused to perform the ceremony, 
which is, by the way, in France primarily a civil and 
not anecclesiastical one. The ex-priest now sued the 
mayors, and after two long triels, M Brou has obtain- 
ed judgment, and the court orders the mayo-s'to per- 
form the ceremony at once. The ground of the de 
cision is the provision in the Code Napoleon, that a 
iy does not lose bis civil rights by entering orders. 
ut an appeal has been taken to a higher court; so 
that the question is not yet settled. 
~ A fellow has been apprehended in London for 
writing a series of threatening letters to Baron 
Rothschild & Co., to the effect that he must have 
five hundred pounds, or else he would assassinate 
one of the firm. The Israelite financiers cunningly 
protracted the correspondence, by the very Jewish 
device of beating the applicant down, and having 
brought him to £150, caught him by decoy letters. 
He was imprisoned for trial. 
—The majority of the French Prince Imperial has 
been fixed at fourteen years ; so that he may be able 
to inherit the throne earlier, and that thus the risks 
attending the Emperor’s death may be shortened. It 
will make no difference. It is not Napoleon's legal 
ization, but the political and social state of France, 
which will decide who is to be its next ruler. 
—The English Quakers are in an unhappy state in 
consequence of a sort of secession of their younger 
members, of whom the feminine portion are “ insur- 
recting” into crinoline and fashionablish bonnets, and 
the masculine joining rifle associations. 
—A conference on cotton took place at London on 
the 13th of August, when respectable persons vouched 
for the cotton- producing capabilities, at feasivle rates 
of expense, of the countries of Barbadoes, Guiana, 
Jamaica, the Portuguese possessions in Africa, New 
Zealand, Italy, Ecuador, New Granada, Ve.ezuela, 
Peru, the various Australian districts of New South 
Wales, Western Australia and Queensland, Mauri- 
tius, Madagascar, Liberia, and India Measures were 
urged to promote its culture in al) those places. The 
chairman, Mr. Cheetham, President of the Cotton 
Supply Association, in his introductory speech, stated 
that of all the cotton in the world, the Southern 
United States produced 85 per cent., Brazil 2 per 
cent , Egypt a little more. 
— The French expedition against Mexico is in full 
course of activity. There are reasons for believing 
that the Emperor intends at least to be ready to use 
them in adjusting matters in the United States, 
should any good opportunity appear. 
—The Northern Warder, a Dundee (Scotland) “ re- 
ligious” paper, has the following : 
“*We do not despair of hearing, before the year is out, that 
Abrsham Lincoln and George B. McClellan have had their heads 
atruck off io front of the Capitol.” 
If that is the tone of the British “ religious” press, 
are we to be surprised at anything from the secular? 


Editors’ Book Table. 


BOOKS. 


Ix a notice a few weeks ago of a littie music-book 
by Messrs. Abbey & Kellogg. entitled “The Morn- 
ing Star,” a statement was made that a tune in it, 
entitled “Christmas Carel,” was by an anonymous 
English author. This is an error. Mr. Kellogg, 
composer of the air in the book, is entitled to this 
correction. The facts in the case are these. A year 
ago, more or less, Mr. Jerome Hopkins of Brooklyn, 
the well-known composer, wrote the words of this 
“Christmas Carol,” set them to his own original 
music, and printed both words and air, with a vig- 
nette also designed by himself; the whole publica 
tion showing an unusual grade and combination of 
poetical, musical, and artistic taste and ability. Mr. 
Kellogg, whom we understand to assure us that he 
knew nothing of this music, composed for the words 
the air published in the “ Morning Star.” And lastly, 
a coincidence or two between Mr. Kellogg's music and 
Mr. Hopkins’s, together with lapse of time, caused us 
to attribute Mr. Kellogg's music to the composer 
whom we erroneously described as an English 
anonym, but who was in fact Mr. Hopkins. 








Memoirs or THE Lirz or Sin Watrer Scorrt, Bart. 
By J.G Lockhart. A New Edition. Vol.IX. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. New York: Blakeman & 
Mason. mpccetxi. 16mo. pp. 30. 

This volume completes this standard and profoundly 
interesting biography. Few recorded lives constitute 
so splendid a picture as that of Walter Scott, creating 
so much beauty and pleasure, surrounded by somany 
intellectual and noble friends, giving and receiving 
such infinite stores of knowledge and thought and 
happy fancy. From 1796 to 1831, from his twenty- 
fifth to his sixtieth year, Scott wrote and published. 
Thirty-five years he spent in literature ; produciag 
novels, history, biography, poems, songs, ballads, 
tragedies, translations, laborious editions of lives of 
authors or of great antiquarian collections, reviews, 
dissertations, legal essays, agricultural disquisitions, 
stories for children out of history, even two sermons. 
For extent and excellence—doth requi-ites of genius 
—the works of Walter Scott are unrivaled in delles- 
lettres. Mr. Lockhart's memoir is one of the very 
best of biographies. And Messrs. Ticknor & Fields’s 
edition of it is the bestedition. The index at its close 
is most judiciously included ; for this work, besides 
having the best kind of interest that belongs to 
novels, has the solid and permanent value of a book 


of reference; a repository of authentic important 
facts. 


Tur Tarirr Question considered in Regard to the 
Policy of England and the Interests of the United 
States. With Statistical and Comparative Tables. 
By Erastus B. Bigelow. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 4to. pp. x+ 
103 + 242. 

This work is a very carefal, laborious, and able 
presentation and discussion of these facts: That 
England adhered to a strongly protective policy while 
her manufactures were feeble ; and that when they 
had become strong, she began to practice free trade 
herself and urge it on all the world. This was safe; 
for under free trade, her established manufactures 


prises of other nations And Mr. Bigelow shows how 


such a defense against English competition. 
The arguments which establish these positions, 


cal tables which re-enforce or base the arguments, are 
mately and clearly set forth; and constitute 
a most valuable addition to the literature of the sub- 
ject. While it is true that the free-traders have 
usually governed the commercial policy of the United 
States, it is at any rate pretty certain that just indig- 
nation against England, a sense of the value of the 
diversification of industry, and the pe ty — 4 
every means of raising revenue, secure 
longer period of steady protective policy, and a fuirer 
trial of it, than has ever yet been had. ie 
C. Kenn Parens. (By R H. New 
aioe Suna aon aS 
pp. 382. ts 
The characteristic trait of American humor 
breadth ; extravagance ; even absurdity ; so managed 
intended—as to — the 
effect. would be difficult perhaps to prove as 
Ly! but it will be admitted at 


ok with the sara 
other Jonathan's jokes, $ 
ad their heavy gravity wiich 





could prevent or ruin the feebler competing enter- 


and why the policy of the United States should be a 
protective one, as long as her manufactures need 


and the remarkably extensive and valuable statisti- 
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The book of Mr. Kerr is good. Of course it con. 
tains quiet passages —a sort of recitatives—and even 
a few intentionally serious ones, which are about as 
welcome as the seriousness of Doctor Oliver Wendell 
Holmes—or a hard frost in July. But it is, on the 
whole, a remarkably good satire on the men, prin- 
ciples, and practices of this strange and horribly 
half-hearted war on peace principles. Entirely 
good-natured, but very earnest, Mr. Kerr smiles 
while he cuts deep. He tickles and stings at once. 
We observe quite a number of passages in a poetical 
as well as prose form, which have gone the rounds 
of the newspapers without any acknowledgment 
whatever. Such are the stanzas beginning, 
“The suitor he goes to the planter so grand ;” 
“The Bewitebed Tarrier ;” “The Southern Volun- 
teer’s Farewell to his Wife,” beginning, “ Fresh from 
snuff- dipping to his arms she went ;” “ Ball Ran, by a 
Fire Zouave ;” the ridiculous parodies on the rejected 
national anthems; “Repudiation,” which is about 
the Southerner who 
** Kept oh-ing for all he had not, 

Not contented with owing for what he had got ;” 
and sundry other things. These we mention, be- 
cause Mr. Newell is in mere justice entitled to the 
credit of them. Suum cuique—a rule which would 
introduce many acknowledgments into American 
newepapers—or exclude many articles. 


History or THe Great Reperizoy, . . . By 
Thomas P. Kettell. Vol.I. Furnished to subscrib- 
ers only. Worcester, Mass. : L. Stebbins. New York : 
N.C. Miller, 25 Park row. 8vo. pp. 407. 

To write contemporary history—in any proper and 
complete sense—is not only, as Mr. Kettell says in 
bis preface, difficult, but is in fact impossible. But 
of all the numerous writers who are now hurrying 
through their attempts at this task, under the stimu- 
lus of money, and for the purposes of enterprising 
publishers, doubtless Mr. Kettell is one of the ablest 
end most trustworthy. His “ History” appears to be 
a competent record of facts and documentary matter 
connected with the rebellion, without attempt at any 
profound analysis or searching inquiry about its real 
nature, causes, and significance. This first volume 
comes down to the Ball’s Bluff affair, and the ap- 
pointment of McClellan to the chief command, Nov. 
2, 1861. 


New Uytiversity Atcepra; a Theoretical and 
Practical Treatise, containing many new and origi- 
nal Methods and Applications. For Colleges and 
High Schools. By Horatio N, Robinson, LL.D. 
New York: Ivison, Phinney & @o. 1862. 12mo. 
pp. 420. 

Tue Rupiments oF Written Aritametic: contain- 
ing Slate and Blackboard Exercises fur Beginners, 
end designed for Graded Schools. By Horatio N. 
Robinson, LL.D. New York: Ivison, Phinney & 
Co. 1862. 12mo. pp. 192. 
Ropinson’s Procressive Taste Boor. 
Children. Edited by D. W. Fish,AM. New York: 
Ivison, Phinney & Co. 1862. 12mo. pp. 72. 

Tux Common Senoor Anitametic ; combining Ana- 
lysis ard Synthesis ; adapted to the best mode of In- 
struction in the elements of Written Arithmetic. 
By James S. Eaton,M A. Boston: F. A. Browa & 
Co. 1862. 12mo. pp. 300. 

Tue Anatysis or Wrirten Anitametic. Book 
Firet, being an Elementary Manual, designed for 
Public Schools, and containing Mental, Slate, and 
Blackboard Exercises. By S. A. Felter. Holbrook 
School Apparatus Co, New York: F.C Brownell. 
Chicago: G. Sherwood, 1862, 12mo. pp. 292. 
InTELLECTUAL ARriTHMETIC: being an Analysis of 
the Science of Numbers, with Special Reference to 
Mental Training and Development. By Charles 
Davies, LL.D. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Burr. 
1862. 18mo. pp, 178. 

Paimary AniTametic axp Tasiz-Boox; designed 
for Beginners. Containing the Elementary Tebles of 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, and 
Denominate Numbers; with a large number of Easy 
and Practical Questions, both Mental and Written. 
By Charles Davies, LL.D. New York: A.S. Barnes 
and H. L. Burr. 16mo. pp. 100. 

Ax Encusn Grammar. By G. P. Quackenbos, 
A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. mpcocixr. 
12mo._ pp. 288. 

Inrantry Tactics ror Scuoets. Explained and 
Tilustrated for the Use of Teachers and Scholars. 
By the author of “School Amusements.” New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Burr. Chicago: G. Sher- 
wood. 1862. 12mo. pp. 180. 

The seven school-books in mathematics above- 
named, make sundry claims to special excellences, 
each for itself. But none of them is an important 
addition to our vast stock of school-books. 

The “ New University Algebra” is a sufficient text- 
book, and is with propriety arranged with axioms 
and ¢efinitions at the beginning, since it is for pupils 
capable of receiving principles and subsequently 
applying them to single cases. But the two other 
text-books of the same series we think quite wrong 
in method, because they proceed in the same manner. 
It is one of the chiefest differences between the 
childish and the adult or approximately adult mind, 
that the former must learn by the exact opposite of 
the method for the latter. And no characteristic 
would be more prominent in a right method for in- 
struction than its beginning with single facts, used 
so as to show the children how the principle rises up 
from among them ; its gradual approach to the oppo- 
site method as the pupils’ minds enlarge, and its final 
substitution of the compendious synthetized arrange- 
ment in each new study, when the pupils have 
strength to grasp at once its heart. 

—We cannot approve of the bold misrepresentation 
which asserts on the title-page of the “ Rudiments of 
Written Arithmetic” that it is “By Horatio N. 
Robinson,” when it is not. We know that such mis- 
representations and injustices are far too common ; 
but that does not make them right. Tne concluding 
paragraph of the preface coolly informs us that “ it is 
but just as well as truthful to say that this work has 
been wholly prepared by D. W. Fish, A M,, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y.” This is neither just nor trethful. We 
are at a loss to conceive what principles of truth or 
justice warrant the exclusion into an obscure corner 
of the author’s name: and we know that no such 
principles can defend the location on the title-page of 
a square assertion that Mr. Robinson wrote the book 
when he did not. The proceeding is quite wrong 
both as a moral and as a literary one. 

Our objections to the synthetic method apply, 
though in a less degree, to Mr. Eaton's arithmet'c. 
It is apparently sufficient for older pupils; but not 
for younger ones. 

Mr. Felter’s “ Analysis” is a convenient repository 
of examples and problems. 

The two arithmetics by Prof. Davies approach 
somewhat toward a proper method for primary 
scholars, but lay far from stress enough upon the 
importance of detailed and thorough use of actual 
visible objects. Pictures will not do. To a com- 
petent teacher, a peck of beans would be a far 
hetler instrument in primary arithmetic than all the 
books since Dilworth. 

Mr. Quackenbos's Grammar is @ revision and modi- 
fication only of the same materials which have fur- 
nished so many school grammars; and it will be 
found sufficient for the usual syntactical or “ parsing 
exercises. But the modifications of instruction in 
grammar which our schools need are by no means of 
this kind. The real improvements are p'ans of in- 
struction which, without neglecting parsing, tend in 
the direction of what is technically called “ analysis ; 
which train the pupils not merely in the tedious defi- 
nitions and p about single words, but at the 
same time acquaint them with their place and force 

tence. 
7 os a fadiatry Tactics” for schools we judge to be 
well adapted to its purpose. It is abundantly fall, 
and much pains has evidently been taken to render 
its instruction comprebensibie to the young. 
——— 

Hearuax & Co —The name of Hegeman is well- 
known throughout the country, in connection with 
the drug and medicine trade. It has been long and 
favorably known in the present firm, and in its pre- 
decessors, Hegeman, Clark 4 Co. Mr. Hegeman, the 
present head of the firm, bas spent his life in the 
business, and is one of the most experienced chem- 
iste in the country, All the preparations of the house 
are put up under his special superintendence or di- 
rect‘on, and the public may rely upon their purity 
and genuineness: The firm have at present five 
large establishments in this city : Corner 


For Young 


Bio d ; No. 511 Broadway, under the St. Nicho- 
tne Bote’ corner of Walker Brey aod Broad ; 
and the lower one at No. 203 Broadway, below 
The latter store, which was 
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THE CONTRAST. 


Ir was not surprising that at the beginning 
of thié great and terrible war our minds were 
clouded with passion and prejudice. Each 
side brought to the conflict natural self-confi- 
dence, that could scarcely fail to assume the 
density of self-conceit. 

Pardonable in our inexperience at the begin- 
ning, it would be wholly inexcusable if we 
should cherish such prejudices, and leara 
nothing by the issue of events. 

It is very certain that the North should be 
made to see that, so far, she has failed in this 
conflict. She has failed to produce a moral 
impression, either at home or abroad, in favor 
of free institutions, nor has she shown that free 
institutions breed abler men than slave institu- 
tions, Should a verdict be taken, at the pres- 
ent stage of affairs, there can hardly be a doubt 
that judgment would go against us. There is 
no gain in deceiving ourselves. If we are 
betraying the cause of liberty by our official 
imbecility, itis best that we look the fact in the 
face, 

1. We have nothing to boast, over the South, 
in putting armies into the field. Our pop- 
ulation was at least three times greater than that 
of the South. It wasdenser. Theirs is scat- 
tered sparsely through vast spaces of territory. 
Ours, for the most part, is concentrated ia thick- 
ly-settled districts, easy of access. 

Their means of gathering, concentrating, and 
transporting troops, are far less than ours. Let 
any one look upon a railroad map, and he will 
be struck with the difference.. We had pos- 
session: of the chief important rivers—the 
Upper Mississippi, the Ohio, the Potomac, and 
the whole sea-board. It may be said that the 
whole shipping, and a vast majority of steam- 
boats, were in our hands. 

Our superiority in means of equipping an 
army was incontestible. The North has been 
the national manufacturer. We had the 
machinery, the raw material, the skilled labor, 
and the capital for manufacturing purposes. 
Clothes, shoes, harness, wagons, artillery, 
swords, rifles, tents, and the whole immense 

paraphernalia of war, could be made more rap- 
idly, cheaply, and abundantly in the North, 
than anywhere, perhaps, in the world. 

Both sides, however, were obliged to send 
abroad for a part of their supplies. The North 
could do it without hindrance. All her har- 
bors were open. She had her ministers in 
every capital, her agents and ships in every 
port. There were no risks in her voyages. 

The South, on the other hand, has been 
under a rigorous blockade. Her agents could 
with difficulty reach Europe. Her purchases 
then ran the gantlet across the ocean. She 
had to elude swarms of cruisers on her coast, 
and watching for storms or accidents to run in 
her cargoes through every impediment. 

Under all these circumstances, it would 
have been no particular credit to the North 
had she put more armies into the field, and 
with better organization, and in a sherter time, 
than did the South. In fact, however, the 
South has contrived to have more men, in the 
right place, at an earlier period, than we. And 
if they have been poorly furnished, they have 
for the most part remedied that by cutting out 
our wagon-trains, or defeating and taking our 
men’s arms. Out of weakness they waxed 
strong. Out of strength we are waxing weak. 

2. We have failed to produce a conviction 
thet Northern men are better soldiers than 
Southera. Both have proved good. In battle, 
both have fought bravely ; and the varying re- 
sults have been determined by relative skill of 
leadership, rather than by difference of fighting 
quality in the men. 

But, in patient endurance of hardship, the 
South is an example to the North. Their 
soldiers have been poorly clad and shod ; they 
have been fed upon the coarsest fare, and al- 
mest without variety : while our men have been 
abundantly clothed ; and their rations, in quan- 
tity and variety, are better than in any army of 
the world Under all their sufferings, there 
seems to have beea little complaint among 


Southern soldiers. They have exhibited pati- } 


ence and fortitude. We believe that foreign 
mations will have learned much of the noble 
quality of American soldiers. But we doubt if 
it can be said, from anything that has happened 
yet, that better men grow up amid free institu- 
tions than among slave. We firmly believe 
that it is so. But it has not been made to 


3. After more than sixteen months of war, 
it may be said that we are apparently no nearer 
to our end than at the beginning. 

The successes of our armies in the West 
are frittered away and lest. Kentucky was 
never so much unsettled as now. Tennessee 
swarms with guerrillas. Our army there 
seoms like a great man in a summer night 
fighting off mosquitoes, that it may be permitted 
to rest. We have failed to open the Missis- 
sippi. Vicksburg ties a knot in that stream 
which we cannot untie. To hold the upper 
waters and the lower is of little use, if we 
cannot pass from one to the other. New 
Orleans is dead. Our little army sits in the 
door of a sepulcher watching the dust and 
bones of past prosperities. We have a 
ment upon the coast at Beaufort and at New- 
bern, but they have about the same relative im- 

to the Southern territory that a wasp's 
nest on a castle door does to the whole fortress. 

We have still less, in Virginia, to be proud 
of. ‘We have made many attempts to penetrate 
that state. We have been ignominiously driven 
back from the approach by James River. We 
have been, with even greater celerity, driven 


driven out of the Shenandoah Valley. From 
Fortress Monroe to the Alleghanies, the South- | 
ern army hold, or may without hindrance take 
the whole line of the Potomac, with the excep- 
tion of the District of Columbia. And now, 
after a year and a half of war, a high-spirited 
and proud people are compelled every morning 
to read the speculations and probabilities of the 
safety of Washington! At this rate, how long 
will it be before Richmond is in danger ! 

4. We have been as unfortunate in our gen- 
eralship as in all the rest. Our armies have 
been under the control of men, doubtless, of 
technical military knowledge. But, with a few 
honorable exceptions, they have been men 
without comprehension, quickness, or practical 
skill. They know how to organize armies in 
camp; but they do not know what to do with 
them in the field. They have succeeded in 
introducing an original idea in warfare. Hither- 
to, war was conducted for the sake of some 
great public gain, and battle was the means of 
damaging the enemy. Butthe daily assurance 
that “ our army is safe,” leads one to suppose 
that to be the Chief End of War. 

Military intuition has been deemed an un- 
pardonable fault. Fremont, above any man in 
the American Army, has a natural military 
genius. He saw the key of the whole cam- 
paign. He saw that Slavery was gigantic 
strength or ruinous weakness to the South. It 
was the key of the whole conflict. For that 
masterly intuition he was set aside. After a 
ruinous floundering through murderous months, 
the Administration has got to accept this fact, 
or suffer dismemberment of the Union! The 
blood of a thousand men a day is a dear price 
to ‘pay for that wisdom which offered itself 
without money and without price! Somebody 
will wade deep in blood on the Judgment Day ! 
Ithas been the misfortune of our generals to 
be matched against men who have shown re 

markable military skill. In resource, in the 
power of rapid motion, in combination, in ad- 
mirable handling of their men in the field, our 
generals in chief command stand in humiliating 
contrast with those of the rebels—Johnston, 
Lee, Jackson, over against McClellan, Mc- 
Dowell, Pope! With more men, better armed 
and appointed than the enemy, the Virginian 
campaign has been a prolonged and compre- 
hensive defeat. 

Nay: The campaign has changed. We 
are no longer subduing the South. The South 
is chastising the North! They have poured 
their armies into Maryland, and our soldiers, 
for the first time, have been obliged to turn 
their faces northward to meet their enemy! 
We are, to be sure, regaled with glowing 
accounts of what our generals are now agoing 


todo. We have been fed on too much of that 
food already. We shall wait to see what they 
have done. 


5. The contrast of the civil administration, 
North and South, will give food for reflection. 
It is said that the Administration have had ex- 
traordinary difficulties. But with twenty mil- 
lions of men, with states teeming with every 
element of supply, with almost unlimited con- 
trol of money, with-undisputed command of the 
ocean, and with the moral power of an old and 
established Government, is it too much to 
expect that our rulers should do as much as 
leaders of a rebellion, whose states, wholly 
agricultural, could afford few facilities for man- 
ufacturing—shut off from foreiga supply, with a 
people at first greatly divided, aud standing 
upon an institution liable at any moment to 
betray and destroy them. 

And yet, can any impartial man doubt, if the 

relative difficulties and discouragements be 
considered, which side has shown the greatest 
skill in civil administration ? 
In view of this whole matter, it is painfully 
true that the free states of the North have 
failed, utterly, thus far, threugh the weakness 
of their Government, to produce a moral im- 
pression upon fhe world in favor of Liberty. 
The conduct of affairs, thus far, is obliging the 
world to say, that ten slave states, with eight 
million people, are more than a match for 
twenty free states, with twenty millions of 
people! We have civilization, wealth, num- 
bers, material, intelligence, moral prestige, and 
Liberty on our side. They have Slavery, bar- 
barism, ignorance, and relative poverty. We 
cannot even say that itis a drawn game! At 
present the North is beaten. 

Yet, does any man believe that this is a fair 
adjustment of the relative power of these two 
great social developments? Does anybody 
doubt that had Wellington, or Napoleon, or 
Soult, or Louis Napoleon, or Cavour, or any 
man of civil and military genius, had the reins 
of government, such a result would have fol- 
lowed ? 

It is a supreme and extraordinary want of 
executive administrative talent at the head of 
Government that is bringing us to humiliation, 
and setting this great Nation up as a false wit- 
ness against liberty and Christian civilization ! 

It is asked, What profit is there in such con- 
tinuous criticism? Admit that the facts are 
80, is it not better to join hands and support 
the Government? Yes. Let that be done to 
the uttermost. But we must secure the 

existence of a Government to be supported 
How long will the North consent or be 
able to put hundreds of thousands of men 
into the hands of incapable generals 
who waste them like water? There is a 
limit to the power of even a free and demo- 
cratic common people. Imbecility is a na- 
tional spendthrift. 

Central inefficiency is a vortex that will 
swallow down the substance, the spirit, and 
the men of a nation. We are going from bad 
to worse. If there were signs of any amend- 
ment, we could have patience though disaster 
marked the hours, and blood dripped the 
seconds! But there is none. For along time 
we waited the revelation of some supposed 
deep plan or shrewd policy. But so many 


finished ‘into history, and are now, upon 
knowledge of all the interior elements, found to 
have been. without policy, plan, supervision, 


cess. It is incontrovertible that central 
i i is wasting the life of the 





back from Central Virginia. We have been 


‘ waiting for some one to help it in? 


parts of the doings of the last year have been | 





not been adopted, but that no comprehensive . 


plan of any kind, and no policy that gave unity 
and simplicity to the affairs of all our armies 
and generals, has been pursued. Neither are 
we writing toblame. We have no doubt what- 
ever that Mr. Lincoln means well, and tasks 
himself to do well for the country. But he is an 
overmatched man. He cannot carry the Gov- 
ernment in its great exigency. We are being 
worsted on every side by an inferior foe. How 
comes that ? Good materials make poor ar- 
mies, and poor materials make good ones. A 
bad cause with skillful managers is gaining 
ground daily against a good cause with well- 
wishers and golden dreamers to manage it! 
How comes that? Blame him? Does any man 
believe Mr. Lincoln less than honest? But af- 
fairs are too mighty for him. He wishes, he al- 
most resolves, he turns back. He inaugurates a 
policy. Like snow, it melts in handling. His 
advisers clash. His generals quarrel. He is 
half-crazed with persuasions on this side and 
counter persuasions onthat. One exhorts, and 
another warns. He is threatened by radicals, 
and threatened by conservatives. What shall 
he do? So he does nothing. He leaves his 
generals to their own course till some wisdom 
or some folly runs against his peace, when he 
resorts to the first expedient to allay the trouble. 
The device that quiets one trouble raises aa- 
other. The Man is good: it is the President 
that is overtaxed. 

But, there is a Country as well as a Presi- 
dent. There is a Cause as well as an Admin- 
istration. Every prudent man forsees the utter 
exhaustion of the country if we have one more 
such year as the last. Yet, we have the same 
Cabinet, the same floating expedients, the same 
stationary generals. It is notorious that the 
generals who control the military affairs of the 
army are pro-slavery in their beliefs and sym- 
pathies. One drop of poison is a match for the 
health of a whole bodyful of good blood! 

The South is jubilant. It is the North that 
desponds. They have leaders who know how 
to control difficulties ; to coerce unity among 
heterogeneous materials. There is Will in the 
Chair at Richmond. There is Will in the 
saddle beyond the Potomac. Oh that Slavery 
was as poorly served as Liberty is ! 

Richmond determines, Washington reasons. 
Richmond is inflexible, Washington vacillates. 
Richmond knows what it wants to do, Wash- 
ington wishes that it knew. Richmond loves 
slavery and hates liberty; Washington is 
somewhat partial to liberty, and rather dislikes 
slavery. Rebellion is wise and siaful. Gov- 
ernment is foolish. 

It turns one gray to see a noble cause go by 
default! Such is the heavenly glory of a true 
and rational liberty, such are the manifold 
blessings to man and honor to God, that flow 
from it, that every generous and noble soul 
longs to see it worthily served. 

Liberty should have Wisdom, and Purity, 
and Courage, and above all Courage to do right 
and wait. It should never lack chivalric virtues 
and manly graces in its service. 

Are we then to be blamed if we cannot be 
patient when we behold the noblest Govern- 
ment of the grandest Liberty that ever de- 
scended to the earth, feeble, pulseless, voice- 
less, lying by the great troubled pool, and 
w It is a 
bitter thing to be made ashamed of one’s own 
side. 

If this exhausted nation shall, at length, give 
up this conflict, and betray the most glorious 
trust of liberty that God ever put into mortal 
hands, and on so grand a theater as this Western 
Continent, let it not be said that it was the fault 
of the Common People, nor of the institutions of 
Liberty. Let it be known that the nation wasted 
away by the incurable consumption of Central 
Imbecility. 





VICTORY THROUGH LOVE. 


Tuere is a figure of exquisite beauty in ancient 
prophecy, which is applied to Christ by the evan- 
gelists: “A bruised reed shall he not broak, and 
“smoking flax shall he not quench, till he send forth 
“judgment unto victory ; and in his name shall the 
“ Gentiles trust.” The words declare the sympathy 
of Jesus for suffering men—a sympathy which 
seems to increase and multiply itself in proportion 
to the misery and hopelessness of ita objects. They 
tell us that he has come to raise up them that are 
bowed down; to restore and revive the dying, 
waning life of the world; to give help, in every 
age and land, to those whose helpless state could 
be likened only to a “bruised reed.” They seem 
to say that he has come to set up a kingdom in the 
earth, composed of those who have learned from 
him the same sympathy with the down-trodden 
and the distressed ; and through them to work for 
the overthrow of everything that crushes and 
bruises humanity, until he shall have sent forth 
his judgment unto victory, and until the nations, 
seeing the practical character and the benevolence 
of his Gospel, manifested by its power to put down 
oppression and wrong, and learning to believe in it 
as the offspring of divine love, by its living and 
efficient sympathy with all their sorrows, shall 
trust in his name and acknowledge him as their 
rightful and only Lord. 

Is there not a lesson embodied in those words for 
our time, and for the great missionary enterprises 
of the church? We have undertaken to make 
Christianity victorious over all the world; but is 
it not evident that, if we would win the battle and 
bring the nations to Christ, we must work as he 
worked—we must have the spirit which was mani- 
fested in him? If we would teach the nations to 
trust in his name, we must send them his own pure 
Gospel, rich and overflowing with its human sym- 
pathies—free from every taint of inhumanity, and 
from every suspicion of defending or apologizing 
for injustice. We must send them a Gospel that 
shall have proved its divine energy and its victo- 
rious love at home, by casting out and overthrow- 
ing the evils that have existed there, and which 


shall go forth to them laden with the rejoicings of 


the weak and the crushed whom it has raised up 
at home, We shall not triumph by any other 
strategy; we shall not move the nations by any 


other Gospel than this. We cannot think that 


Christ will suffer us to convert the four hundred 


millions of Asia,or the more benighted heste of 


Africa, to a false and apostate C 


not send them a Gospel which secks to make all 


ay atl tea and races brethren in 
the Gospel of his ewn impartial benevolence, w 
will not break the bruised reed—our 
enterprises will be hindrances, and not helps, t 
kingdom of God ; and they will fail, as they o 





of 
It is not because this plan or that policy has 


to fail. In vain shall we multiply our 
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prayers, if the Gospel for whose progress we con- 
tribute and pray be one from which we have dared 
to strike out that most essential element—its all- 
embracing humanity. 

The prophet has declared that Christ is to pre- 
vail in the world by the power of his life of self- 
sacrificing love, and by the force of that sympathy 
with the wretched which will not break the 
bruised reed—it is by this that he shall send the 
jadgment forth to victory ; and, unless this be the 
spirit and the practical working of the Gospel 
which we send « broad to the nations, we shall not 
persuade them to trust in hisname. If the Jews, 
who saw the life of Jesus and heard his words, 
had been willing to learn frem him this Gospel of 
good-will to men, their nation might have re- 
mained to this day the center of light and influ- 
ence to the world, the honored instrument of giv- 
ing the Gospel to all the nations. And if, like 
them, we refuse to accept this Gospel from Christ, 
and adopt in its place, even while we retain the 
name of Christians, a religion of Pharisaic indif- 
ference to the claims of humanity, who can avoid 
the fear that our doom will be like theirs? Oan 
we not,even now in these hours of darkness and 
peril, discern this doom overhanging our land, yet 
held back by God's forbearance, we may hope, to 
see if we will learn—what Jerusalem would not— 
the things which belong to our peape—the truth 
that, without doing justice and mercy to the op- 
pressed, we cannot hope to conquer in this dread- 
ful strife? —~ 





255 YEARS AGO. 


Grorce PopHam’s ancient colony at the mouth 
of the Kennebec, established 255 years ago, was 
held in anniversary remembrance on the 29th of 
August by the Historical Society of Maine. This 
early settlement was made thirteen years before 
the Pilgrims set foot upon Plymouth Rock: the 
settlers bringing with them the Prayer-Book as 
revised under James I. In the late commemora- 
tive festival, this prayer-book was used im con- 
ducting the services: the forms and phraseology of 
the prayers differing only slightly from the present 
liturgy of the Episcopal Church. 

The Calendar (the Episcopal newspaper for the 
diocese of Connecticut) in reporting the proceedings 
of this anniversary, says: 

"We see not why it is not as proper to celebrate 
the landing of Churchmen at Jamestown, May 13, 
1607, and on the banks of the Kennebec, August 
19, 1607, as the landing of Puritans at Plymouth, 
Dec. 22, 1620.” 

This suggestion, of course, will meet no opposi- 
tion from any quarter : for, whoever wishes to cele- 
brate the Kennebec anniversary, or any other, may 
ge in peace and do it. But The Calendar adds 
some remarks which, we submit, are not only 
unjust but 1ll-natured : 

“In the prevailing influence of Puritanism in 
New England for a time, no settlers were thought 
of as worthy of commemoration except an uneasy 
and ambitious class of men, who, too restless and 
insubordinate to live in England, went te Holland, 
and there, being unable to restrain their intermed- 
dling propensities and live in peace with the in- 
habitants, came to America, to be respected by their 
descendants as the only tried and persecuted suf- 
ferers. We hope that a moro enlightened day of 
justice is opening upon us, and that we shall here- 
after see something which looks more like the pre- 
cise truth and more like a proper remembrance of 
the true pioneers of civilization and religion in 
this country, Churchmen as they were.”’ 

If the just fame of these early Churchmen ean be 
established only by blotting out the memory of the 
Pilgrims, we fear that the landing of the Popham 
colony will be remembered only as a somewhat 
obscure event, and its anniversary chronicled 'in a 
somewhat obscure newspaper. 





THE CAPTURE OF GARIBALDI. 


In addition to the gloomy news from home, we 
have to record this week saddening, gloomy news 
frem abroad. The illustrious leader of the Italian 
democracy, General Joseph Garibaldi, has been 
defeated, wounded, and captured. Just when all 
the despots of Europe began to tremble at the pos- 
sibility of his success, when the interest of Europe 
in the American war began to be eclipsed by the 
stirring news from South Italy, when the democ- 
racy of Europe began to hope for another great 
victory of popular sovereignty more thorough and 
more lasting than that of 1848—the onward march 
of the Italian liberator has been arrested. At the 
bidding of Louis Napoleon, who alone stands to-day 
in the way of Italian unity, the Government of 
Victor Emanuel has agreed to strike down the 
man who more than the King himself has promoted 
the cause so sacred to every Italian’s heart—who 
has conquered for the King more than one-third of 
his present dominions—and who, like no one else, 
seemed to have the power to unite the whole nation. 
in their efforts to complete their national union by 
the conquest of their capital. 

There can be but little doubt that the capture of 
Garibaldi will for the present end the movement. 
As far as our present information reaches, this case 
had not been provided for. Garibaldi relied on 
the universal sympathy which the people of 
Naples had so often displayed toward him, and 
felt therefore confident that a few days would 
suffice to unite them all under his banner. He 
promised his soldiers that within a few days they 
would enter with him into the city of Naples. It 
was the personal character of Garibaldi which 
gathered around him the young men from all parts 
of the Peninsula. His capture deprives the expe- 
dition of its head, and it is very doubtfal whether 
any one can be found who would generally be 
recognized as his successor. It is certain that 
there is no other public man whose name would 
exercise an equally magic influence on the popula- 
tion. The affiux of bands of volunteers from Cen- 
tral and Northern Italy will probably cease, and 
his scattered forces will hardly muster sufficient 
courage to continue the struggle. 

That the organs of despotic princes, of the aris- 
tocracy and the state churches, should most fiercely 
denounce Garibaldi, was very natural ; for no one 
has confessed himself more openly opposed to 
every kind of tyranny and prerogative. He was their 
most implacable and most uncompromising foe, and 


man who believes that every individual has cer- 
tain inalienable rights which no despot and no 
constitution has the right to deny or to ignore, and 
that every nation has an inalienable right to self- 


that in undertaking his expedition agsinst the 





given to the democratic movements in Earope. 
His influence in Italy would have been irresistible, 
and, through him, Italy would have become the 
first advocate of deméoratic principles in those 
political Congresses of Europe, in which now only 
territorial end mercenary considerations are of any 
avail. The democracy would thus have found 2 
firm support, leaning on which they would have 
hastened from victory to victory. 

Though in every respeet prominent among the 
leaders of European democracy, Garibaldi has in- 
augurated a new era in the history of democracy 
by the attention which he has given to the idea of 
a brotherhood between the democratic natiens. 
The European peoples, if now becoming free, would 
inherit from the times of despotic rule a dangerous 
legacy, the great discrepancy between the 
political and the national borders of the several 
nationalities. Most countries contain minorities 
belonging to another race, which have been 
oppressed for centuries, and are now longing for an 
annexation to a country of their own nationality. 
Many leading democrats have succumbed, in this 
question, to national vanity, subordinated the 
question of human rights to the national question, 
and proposed gradually to denationalize and to 
absorb the alien minorities. Garibaldi has always, 
with great effect, maintained that these territorial 
difficulties could and should be amicably settled ; 
and he has planted in thousands of young, rising 
men the idea of a fraternal union of democracies. 

His headquarters, to some extent, already repre- 
sented this union of the free nations. He had there 
a number of influontial men frem the Christian 
provinces of Turkey, from the Slavonic provinces 
of Austria, from Hungary and other countries, who 
made there the necessary preparation for revolu- 
tionizing and liberating their countries. The 
Christians of Turkey, according to all accounts, 
revered Garibaldi no less highly than the Italians 
do, and it was thovght that his presence ameng 
them would alone suffice to rally them for a general 
war of independence. His success in Italy would 
probably have made him the liberator of two differ- 
ent nations—a glory unparalleled in history. 

Though captured, Garibaldi will continue to his 
party a tower of strength. Though—another Co- 
lumbus—fettered by order of the same Govern- 
ment, which owes to him its greatness, his fame 
and his influence will not suffer. Victor Emanuel 
will probably soon be more anxious to reconcile 
the captured hero than he was to achieve his cap- 
ture. The Italian people will now less than for- 
merly abandon the idea of conquering Rome; and 
thus, after all, both Victor Emanuel and Louis 
Napoleon may soon find the situation more difficult 
than it was when Garibaldi started for his expe- 
dition. 





OBITUARY. 


Anruony Burns is dead—the fugitive slave 
whose arrest in Boston, under the Fugititive-Slave 
Law, excited such indignation a few years ago. 
After his return to bondage, and subsequent ransom 
to freedom, he studied at Oberlin College, fitted 
himself for the ministry, and accepted the pulpit of 
a Baptist church at St Catherine’s, Canada West ; 
where he labored with great faithfulness until 
struck fatally by a slow consumption. His linger- 
ing iliness, he bore with signal patience and cheer- 
fulness of spirit, winning in a rare degree the 
affection of those who watched over him, minis- 
tering to their spiritual life from his sick-bed, and 
at last dying in the victory of faith. Six ministers 
of the Gospel (both white and black) conducted the 
exercises of his funeral ; one of whom thus speaks 
of the scene : 

“The concourse around his peaceful grave 
were mostly colored—the adults of whom, like 
himself, had fled from bondage ; and yet there was 
quite a number of white people of various churches 
and different nationalities. While there consigning 
his mortal remains to the silent dust, I thought 
of the awful excitement a few years ago in Boston, 
attendant upon his arrest and rendition to the 
hands of bloody men, who are now in open rebel- 
lion against the Government, and against God and 
humanity. I seemed to have a sort of panoramic 
vision of the pro-slavery treachery— the arrest, the 
court proceedings, the mass-meetings, the vast array 
of marshals and of the military, and the countless 
throngs of people blocking up the streets of Boston 
—his dark and awful doom as a victim of the Fu- 
gitive-Slave Law, andthe hellish exuitations of the 
Slave Power on the one hand—while lamentations 
spread all over the coasts of New England, and 
rolied back to the Rocky Mountains. I thought of 
that iniquitous system as having culminated to the 
awful crisis now hanging over the American 
people.” 


Rev. Atzert Barxes.—We find in The Ameri- 
can Presbyterian an editorial explanation (of 
course authoritative) of the charges lately made 
in England against the orthodoxy ef the Rev. 
Albert Barnes. 

It seems that, about two months ago, The Lon- 
don Record admitted into its columns an extraordi- 
nary communication, declaring that Mr. Barnes had, 
within a few years past, entirely changed his views 
on many of the chief points of the evangelical sys- 
tem of doctrines—particularly on the Trinity and 
the Atonement. This article, although from an 
anonymous correspondent, and accompanied with 
a statement by the editor, declining to indorse the 
charges of his correspondent, created considerable 
anxiety among the friends of Mr. Barnes in Eng- 
land, where, it is well known, his books have a 
wide gle. Letters also came to Philadelphia, ex- 
pressing surprise and asking for information. 
Mr. Barnes, who at first was unwilling to pay any 
attention to the groundless accusation, at last 
yielded to the request of friends, and sent a letter to 
The Record, (which has since appeared,) declaring 
the falsehood of the statement, reiterating his con- 
victions of the truth of the views expressed every- 
where in his writings, and recording his firm expec- 
tation to die, as he has lived, in the belief of the doc- 
trines which he avowed at his ordination and has 
sought te defend for nearly forty years, in the pul- 
pit and through the press. 

The American Presbyterian, in accounting for 
the origin of the rumor, suggests that the slander- 
ous canard was only a shrewd advertising dodge 
of an English publisher. 


Corton Stocks 1x Liverroot.—In the letter of 
Mr. Hildreth, on page 2, there is a reference, by 
way of illustration, to the stocks of cotton usually 
held in Liverpool. Weare not quite sure that our 
printers have read correctly the somewhat obscure 
handwriting for which Mr. H. is noted, but we 
are unable ourselves to make a satisfactory cor- 
rection. The proportions stated are sufficiently 
consistent to serve the purpose of the writer in 
illustrating an important idea. But the figures 
themselves are quite wide of the reality, and, 
rather than have them go forth as a specimen of 
carelessness in the office, we prefer to give, in a 
separate paragraph, some of the most recent re- 
turns of cotton stocks in Liverpool. 

By the last advices, the stock of American cotton 
on hand in ‘on the 2ist of August was 
20,000 bales. A year ago it was 630,000 bales, 
showing a much greater falling off than our friend 
supposes. The entire stock of cotton, of ail de- 
scriptions, in Liverpool, Aug. 21, was 82,160 bales, 
against 910,000 a year ago. The deficiency in 
ee ee ee all de- 
scriptions it is while the i 
supposed by Mz. His 87 percent 

The imports of cotton of all descriptions for the 
year, Jan. 1 to Aug. 21, are 657,000 bales this 
year, in place of 2,371,000 to the same period last 











year: a falling off of 1,714,000 bales, equal te 72 
per cent. The imports of cotten from the United 
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States for the first six months of this year, acco. ¢ 
ing to custom-house returns, was 5 874 co wt., agains 
37,288 owt. last year. 

The exports of cotton cloth to the United States 
from Great Britain in 1862 were 26 million yards, 
in place of 1,289 million in the same time last 
year. To make up for this in part, the oxports of 
linen to the United States this year have been 26 
million yards, in place of 12 million yards last 
year. 








Tue CovenaNTeR AND THE Pvatran.—The de- 
scendants of the Covenanters have vied with the 
descendants of the Paritans in their zeal in the 
war for liberty. No part of the country has fur- 
nished more soldiers in proportion to the pepuls- 
tion than that part of Pennsylvania which was 
settled by the descendants of the Covenanters. 

A few weeks since, the young men of the con- 
gregation of the Rev. John B. Clark, pastor ef the 
United Presbyterian church in Allegheny City, 
asked him to lead them to the battle-field. He 
consented, and a captain’s commission was given 
him. The company was raised in less than a day 
and ahalf. A second anda third company were 
raised under his auspices. When the regiment 
was organized, Mr. Clark was unanimously elected 
colonel. He is now at the head of the regiment at 
the seat of war. Mr. Clark is one of the best 
ministers in all that region, and entered the service 
purely from a sense of duty. 

Three companies have been raised in Canons- 
burg, the seat of Jefferson College. The two first 
have been in service from the commencemont ef 
the war. The third and last was raised the week 
after commencement. Professor Fraser received 
his commission as captain on Tuesday, and by 
Saturday night 101 mem had enlisted and ready to 
march. They are now in camp. The village of 
Canonsburg contains a population of about six 
hundred. Of course a large number of the stu- 
dents of the College were required to make up the 
companies. 





We have had a visit at our office from Rosxet 
Smauts, the brave black man who brought the 
rebel steamer Planter out of Charleston Harbor, 
and handed her over as a gift to the United States. 
He is an intelligent, modest, fine-looking man, and 
a living proof that the blacks may render inestima- 
ble services to the armies and navies of the Union. 





An American Lonp.—It sounds odd to hear an 
American citizen called a Lord. We find in The 
Cork Examiner (Ireland) an account of the visit 
of Bishop Smyth of Dubuque to that city, in which 
that prelate is constantly referred to as “His 
“Lordship.” It is of doubtful propriety to 
call an Irish bishop a lord, even if his bishop- 
ric be in Ireland, but Dr. Smyth will have to leave 
his title behind him when he comes away. “ They 
“which are accustomed to rule over the Gentiles 
“exercise lordship ever them ; but it shall not be 
“so among you.” 





Tue Commonweattu is the name of a spirited 
weekly newspaper just started in Boston under the 
editorship of Rev. Moncure D. Conway, formerly 
ef Cincinnati. It is to discuss the political and 
moral questions of the times. The editor's salu- 
tatory thus begins: “In giving to the public the 
“ first number of our journal, we invoke the sym- 
“pathy and help of all true and earnest men and 
“women for a work which is undertaken, not for 
“any private interest, clique, or party, but for 
“liberty, justice, and the Commonwealth of the 
“United States—which may the God of humanity 
“ bless and preserve for ever.” 

Mr. Conway was the oditor of The Dial 80 tong 
as that magazine was in existence, and is the author 
of “The Rejected Stone” and “The Golder 
“ Hour.” 





Mr. Henry T. Winser, who lately contributed 
to The Independent some interesting letters from 
General Hunter's Department, has started a litttle 
weekly paper at Hilton Head called The New 
South. His pioneer sheet will be conducted in the 
interest of Liberty and the Union. We wait with 
interest to see the first number of a South Carolina 
newspaper advocating the abolition of slavery ! 





Ministers AND THE Drart.—In Ohio, clergymen 
are not exempted by law from draft. As several 
Methodist conferences are to assemble about the 
time of taking the draft, many Methodist clergymen 
are unwilling to leave their homes to attend. Bishop 
Morris has suggested that they should send to the 
conference by the older men all the reports and 
collections in their possession, so that the cenfer- 
ence may have its usual materials of business. 
That body is likely to be composed almost exclu- 
sively of old men. 





CoNGREGATIONALISM IN Iowa.—We obscrve that 
Rev. T. A. Reed is contributing to The Iowa 
Religious Newsletter a series of papers ‘on the 
history of Congregationalism in that state. He 
will be able to make this history very complete, 
as it has its beginning no further back than 1836. 





We inform an inquiring correspondent (“Treu- 
badour”) that “ Hail Columbia” was written by 
Joseph Hopkinson ; “ Star-Spangled Banner” by 
Francis Scott Key; “The American Fiag”— 
beginning : '. 

“ When Freedom from her mountain hight 
Unfurled her standard to the air,” 
by Joseph Rodman Drake ; and that the authorship 
of “ Yankee Doodle” is unknown, or at least ua- 
settled. 


Tue late Sunday-School Convention at Canan- 
dajgua, in this state, (as we are informed by a cor- 
respondent,) was a meeting full of profit to all whe 
attended it, and to the cause. 








Hasras Corpus 1x Vermont.—We see with 
regret that Judge Smalley of the U. S. District 
Court in Vermont has deemed it his duty to bring 
the Federal Judiciary into direct conflict with the 
Executive power of the United States. Three men 
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pate officers have no such power, under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. . He therefore 
directed that unless the prisoner be produced with- 
in four hours, he should issue a further order 
requiring the U. S. Marshal and Sheriff Flanagan 
to show cause at the nest term of the Circuit Court, 
on the 3d of October next, why an attachment 
should not issue against them for contempt of 
Court. So the case stands over till October. 

The specific clause in the Constitution applicable 
to the case is in these words: “The privilege of 
“the writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be suspended, 
‘unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the 
“public safety may require it.” It is certainly a 
very remarkeble section, both for what it contains 
and for what it omits Grammatically considered, 
the sentence is elliptical. The obvious grammati- 
cal complement of the sentence must be this, or its 
equivalent— in which event it shall be suspended 
“ to the extent that the public safety may require.” 
The clause does not prescribe the authority or the 
method by whieh the fact of danger to the public 
eafety shall be determined or ascertained. Judge 
Taney says this must be done by act of Congress, 
and rio other. Judge Smalley thinks it is to be 
done by proclamation of the President, and no 
other. The Constitution specifies neither the one 
nor the other, but only the cases in which it may 
be done. Strictly considered, the clause may be 
considered as self-acting. The case having arisen, 
the Habeas Corpus IS suspended by the Constitution 
itself. The power of the judiciary to interpose is 
no longer available. The authority of the Execu- 
tive is no longer held in check by the judges. 
Neither a proclamation by the President nor an 
enactment by Congress is essential, although either 
or both may be employed for convenience, if deemed 
advisable. But the danger may arise when Con- 
gress is not in session, and so an act of Congress 
may be impossible. Or, it may arise in Oregon or 
Washington territory, or be otherwise too imminent 
to wait for an order of the President. In all such 
cases, the executive officer who encounters the 
exigency is bound to meet the responsibility, and 
not allow this nation to be destroyed by thestupid- 
ity or disloyalty of a judge. 





Tue American Boanp (A.B. C.F. M.) will hold 
its annual meeting at Springfield, Mass., beginning 
en Tuesday, October 7, at four o'clock. The 
Missionary Herald says : 

“The sermon is expected to be preached by 
Prof. Henry Smith of Lane Seminary. The good 
people of Springfield appear to be making the most 
full and complete arrangements, not only for the 
reception and enter/ainment of those who will come 
from a distance, and the temporary refreshment of 
those from adjoining towns, but in regard to every- 
thing connected with the interest and success of 
such a gathering.” 

The financial condition of the Board is likely to 
be an absorbing subject of deliberation. The 
troubles of the country have reduced the contribu- 
tions to the treasury to an unprecedented extent. 
Thus, the receipts for July were less than $25,000 
—not half so much as during the same month of 
the year before. In three months, the falling off (in 
comparison with last year) has amounted to more 
than $41,000. We doubt not that the meeting will 
be a large one, and that a more than usual number 
of New England members and friends of the Board 
‘will be present. 





Tre MISstoNARIgS AND THE INDIANS.—Now that 
the Indian troubles in the West are exciting gene- 
ral apprehensions for the safety of the missionaries 
among the Dakotas, the following will be read 
with satisfaction : 

Missionary Hovse, Boston, Sept. 6, 1862. 
To THE Evrrors or Tue Invepenpentr: 

The friends of missions will rejoice to learn that 
the missionaries of the Board among the Dakotas, 
with their families, are all safe. They knew 
nothing of the intended uprising till Monday 
evening, August 18. They passed through many 
dangers and trials; but on the Sabbath morning, 
August 24, they felt for the first time that they 
had reached a place of security. Nearly all their 
property is lost. 

Yours very truly, 
S. B. Treat, 
Sec. of the A. B. C. F. M. 





Rev. Turopore L. Cuvier will repeat, in 
Plymouth church, Brooklyn, next Sunday evening, 
(September 13,) his late discourse on his experi- 
ences in Europe, and the aspect of American 
affairs abroad. 





A Voice rrom Tue Secession Patson-Hovse.— 
Rev. H. Eddy, pastor of the Congregational church 
in Winsted, Conn., who was a chaplain and taken 
prisoner at Bull Run, and for a year in captivity 
among the rebels, will preach in the Broadway 
Tabernacle church next Sabbath at 10% a.m. and 
7% p.m. In the evening he will give a prisoner's 
view of the rebellion and the war. We hopethere 
will be a large attendance, and expect enlistments 
will be stimulated. 





Patriotism at Sararoca.—A week ago last 
Sunday, notice was given in the churches at Sara- 
toga that a War Meeting would be held in the 
Grove at four o’clock in the afternoon. The an- 
nouncement drew together a large audience, in- 
cluding a large proportion of ladies. One of these 
sent to the platform a diamond ring as a bounty for 
the first recruit ; another,a gold chain; another, a 
watch ; then three others offered their watches in 
quick succession; then a gentleman sent his 
pocket-book, containing a handsome sum of money. 
The enthusiasm was wrought up to such a degree 
that seventy recruits came forward and signed 
their names, thus filling the town’s quota for both 
calls! This was a war-meeting worthy of the 
histeric Saratoga of the Revolution! 

————— 
OUR WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Curcaco, Sept. 8, 1862, 
To raz Eprrons oy Tux InperEenpent : 

A feverish exeitement pervades our city as to the 
rebel movements on Washington and Cincinnati, 
which the half news we get tends only to increase. 
Men crowd the bulletin boards, and can’t wait for the 
morning or evening papers. Everybody is talking 
about the lack of energy in our Government, and 
pes | that they had command of all the thunder 
and lightning in the heavens, that they might play it 
en the rebels for about one week. Some shake their 
heads and say : “ Well, I don’t know but that it would 
be a good thing for the rebels to clean out Washing- 
ton. A skedaddle might wake up Uncle Abe's 
ideas.” My belief is that the Lord Almighty is 
the Gommander in- Chief of this war, and that he will 
clean us all out, but that he will cleanse the couatry 
of slavery. Let our Government stand with God on 
right, 9m not with Border-state men on policy, and it. 
will sweep all before it. President Lincoln has the 
confidence of the people, and they will stand by him 
in the utter exterminhtion of slavery. 

A meeting is just called in our city of Christians of 
all dénominations, who believe that the country is 
now suffering divine judgments for the sin of oppres- 
sion, and who are in favor of memorializing the Pres- 
ident to issue a decree of aniversal emancipation as 
a sign of national repentance, as well as a military 
necessity. 

Why could not such meetings be held at once 
throughout the country; and why not throw open the 
doors of the meeting to all men, Ohbristian or not ? 
Some men out of the church are more Ohristian as to 
slavery than some in it. 

Several new 1 
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And yet, 

beard not one word of unwillingness to make 
sacrifice for their country. Such scenes are 

being enacted all over our land. All these n 
martyrs to our Government know and 
slavery is the sole cause of this war, and they 
demand that if their husbands, fathers, and sons 
must peril their lives, then the arch enemy of the 
country must die. Those who make such sacrifices, 
learn to execrate slavery. 

The raids of the Sioux and (it is reported also) of 
the Chippewa Indians upon the inhabitants of Minne- 
sota, are exciting deep interest among our people 
As yet the reports of the number of massacres vary 
from one to five hundred. I am happy to state that, 
through the aid of some friendly Indians, the mission 
families have escaped. The Indians are said to have 
been prompted to these movements by secessionists 
from Missouri; but it is just as that they 
bave been enraged by the peculations and false deal- 
ings of Indian agents. Prompt measures have been 
taben to drive the savages back. 

Two thousand rebel prisoners, much improved by 
their good fare in Chicago, have already left for 
Vicksburg. They all seem glad to go, and our citi 
zens heartily glad to get rid of them. They are “the 
poor white trash of the South.” and all worshipers of 
the patriarchal institution. The rest will be sent off 
scon. 

A brother minister from Southern Illinois informs 
me that some places in his vicinity are full of seces- 
sic n sympathizers and Knights of the Golden Circle. 
Scme of the latter gentry have been arrested, and our 
Governor has stationed regiments at different points 
in Egypt to guard our people against enemies at home 
and abroad. The volunteers in that region are Union 
men; hence the churches have béen depleted, and 
Union families stand in fear of secession neighbors, 

Two conventions are now in seesion in this city— 
the Wor!d's Horse Fair and the Pac'fic Union Railroad 
and Telegraph Company. The former™ have “in- 
closed sixty acres just south of the city limits, laid out 
two concentric tracks, erected an amphitheater for 
thousancs, and secured the exhibition of many noble 
specimens of high-bred horses. The prospect of 
visitors and proceeds is very poor. The people are 
two bury with the war for horse-shows. 

The meeting of the commissioners of the Pacific 
Union Railroad and Telegraph Company is held in 
pursuance of an act of the last Congress, which made 
hbera) giants for the construction of these lines from 
the Missouri to the Pacific. The company was or- 
ganized yesterday by the election of Wm. B Ogden 
of this city President, H. V. Poor of New York, Sec- 
retary, and Thomas W. Olcott of Albany, Treasurer 
It is a dignified bedy, and numbers among its mem- 
bers some veteran railroaders. The discussions and 
statements are full of interest and information ; and 
there is apparent a hearty purpose to manage and 
push forward the wok for practical use, and not for 
private speculation. The resolutions passed are 
highly patriotic. The question now under discussion 
is, in how many places subscription-books shall be 
opened. How important this work is as a thorough. 
fare for commerce, and as a link to bind the Pacific 
and Atlantic states together, your readers will 
appreciate. 

Rev. J. Blanchard, President of Wheaton College, 
has started a bi-monthly paper at fifty cents per year, 
called The Christian Era. The first number is now 
in press. Its distinctive principle is thus announced : 
“That Jesus Christ is really present in whatever of 
religion he has appointed, whether government, doc- 
trines, or rites; and that evil spirits inhabit and 
wield all others in the interest of Anti Christ, the 
God of this world.” It will be a spicy papag. 

Rev. Norman A. Millard, who during the past sum- 
mer has supplied the pulpit of the Union-park church 
of this city, usually occupied by the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, has accepted a call to the 
Center Congregational church in Quincy, Ill. Mr. 
Millard was a graduate of Hamilton College, studied 
law at Auburn, practiced in that profession several 
years. Turning his attention to the ministry, he has 
pursued a full course in Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, and graduated in the last class. He sought the 
ministry from convictions of duty, and has shown 
himself here an able and faithful pastor. 

The Southern Illinois Association meets in Chan- 
dlerville, Thursday evening, Oct. 2. Sermon by 
a? Essay, Barton ; Exegesis, Rom. viii. 22, 23, 

‘ost. 

Chicago Association, Danby, Oct. 14,2 p.m. Ser- 
mon, Patten; Doctrinal, Fick; Plan, Goodman; 
Essay, Nichols; Review, Haven; Exegesis, Howe. 

Rev. Henry Barnes, graduate of our Theological 
Seminary ard pastor at Crystal Lake, has gone as 
chaplain of the Ist Board of Trade Regiment. 

Rev. Fred. Oxnard has resigned his charge at 
Moline, and accepted at Elgin Ill. 

Lisbon Congregational church is vacant, and ap- 
plicants are thick as blackbirds, 

Our colleges are about commencing a new year, 
and are watching with great anxiety the effect of the 
war on their new classes. Students are proverbially 
patriotic, and multitudes of young men have enlisted 
who had intended to enter these institutions. IIli- 
nois College at Jacksonville, with that noble man at 
its head, President Sturtevant, offers great induce- 
ments, as does also Chicago University, (Baptist,) 
which has a noble building, and, to my personal knowl- 
ecge, an able corps of instructors, 

The Professors of Chicago Theological Seminary 
were quite successful, for the times, in raising funds 
at the East, and in a few days the lecture term will 
commence with, as we judge from the number of 
applications, the usual number of students. I know 
ot no better place to get a thorough training for a 
Western ministry. 

Our delightful fall weather has set in, lovely days 
and cool nights. We have plenty of fruits, peaches, 
plums, and grapes. Crops in the West are fair, cap- 
ital abundant, interest low, lots of applicants for every 
vacancy, from street-scavenger to book keeper; 
plenty to eat, not much pocket money, great impa- 
tience to see rebeldom destroyed, and all waiting for 
Uncle Abe to put his foot down and swear by the 
= that this shall be a land of liberty, or no land 
at all. 

All sorts of Western news will be gratefully 
received by Puritan. 

Chicago Post Office, Box 4,296. 


= NOTICES. 


Taz Annval Muerine or Mippiesex Comsoctation, Conn , will 
be held in Chester, on Tuesday, Sept. 30, at 1! o’clock am. Rev. 
D. 8. Braineré !s the appointed preacher, and Rey. J, A. Gallup 
Substitute. 

The Middlesex Co. Foreign Missionary Association will hold its 
Annual Meeting at Chester, on Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 1. 


J, A. GALLUP, Register. 
Essex, Sept. 9, 1662, 


Taz ANNUAL MagtinG oF THE AMERICAN BoaeD oF Commisston- 
BRS FoR Fergign Missions will be held at the first church in 
Springfield, Mass., co cing October 7, at 4 p.m. 

The following Railroad Corporations have consented to give 
razr return Tickets to persons who pass over their Roads in going 
to the meeting: 

Androscoggin Railroad. 

Buffalo, New York, and Erie Railroad. 

Copp, River Railroad. 

Camden and Atlantic Railroad. 

Cincinnati, Wilmington and Zanesville Railroad, 

Cleveland, Zanesville, and Cincinnati Railroad. 

Danbury and Norwalk Railroad. 

Eastern Railroad. 

Lone wd and ae. 

artford, New Haven, a pringfield Railroad. 

Housatonic Railroad. 

Lackawanna and Bloomsburg Railroad, 

Milwaukee and Horicon Railroad. 

Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad. 

Nerwich ang Worcester Railroad. 

New Haven and Northampton Railroad. 

New London Northern Railroad, 

Ogdensburg Raijroad. ~ 

Providerce and Worcester Railroad. 

Pacific Railroad, St. Louis. 

‘ome, Watertown, and Ogdensburg Railroad, 

Rutland and Washington lroad. 

Terre Haute and Richmond Railroad. 


3 
abe 

















Vermont Valley Railroad. 

Western Railroad, Albany to Worcester. 
Worcester and Nashua Railroad. 
Worcester and Boston Railroad, 
Catawina Railroad. 

Cleveland and Washington Railroad, 
Pernsylvania Railroad. 


Vermont Central, and Vermont and Canada Railroad, 
Rutland and Burlington Bailroad. 
ane mente will be made for the entertainment of the friends 
of the rd. 

Members of the Board, Missionaries, and all others who intend 
to be present, are requested to inform the Committee of Arrange- 
ments by letter on or before the inst. Address to Bav. 8. G. 
BUCKINGHAM, Chairman of Gen, Committee. 

P. 8.—Persons attending the meeting whe have not received 
Botice of their place of entertainment, will please be ge them- 

the First 


telves to the Committee of Reception, at the chapel 
church. 








C1a2xe—Feots—In Hamilton, N, ¥. 2, at the resi- 
dence of the bride's father, by Rev. M. 8. Platt, Enos Clarke, 


re Louis. and Miss Mary Annette Foote, eldest daughter 
of Hon. John J. Foote : we. 





Lixcotx—In Plainfield, 
Sanmel W. Lincoln, Esq., in the 35th year of his age. 


The friends and of Une Gecznstt witt reed the resus’ 
"dead! and with deep sorrow. If 


wr id 


THE IND 


Ltt 
sagen 
eEaeeseiien 
elie at it 
EA aH 
canting 
Hun Ethie 


was very desis able that he should live, he said, ** If thing so, 
then ask God for it, allof you. He says he will be inquired of by 
the house of Israel to do it for them. Fill your mouths with ar- 


Then he prayed with a solemnity and a fervor which will never 
pp pel Nevertheless, not our will but thy will be done. 
He i68 upee vs to witnees that be was calm aud chesewl is 
the prospect of death. As he hd opportanity versed with 


partmen 
Hayti, I am told, and can well believe, shows great ability. He 
closed up his business there. though scarcely able te do so, and 
pever wrote a lire after he left the island. He died in the room 
where he was born, and where his wife died three or four years 
ago » 

Hicxs—Murdered, for outspoken attachment to the Union, near 
Lee’s Ureek, Cherokee Nation, on the 4th of July, abijah Hicks, 
son-in-law of the late S. A. Worcester, D D., aged 43 years, 
Seeres Brooklyn, N. Y., September }, Prof. J. T. Calkins, 
aged 36. 

Srsvers—At North Andower, Mass , August 22, Isaac Stevons, 
E+q., a,ed 77 years—father of Gen Isaac I. Stevens, who was 
billed a few days since in the battle near Fairfax, Va. 
Cagrgntee— In North Pownal, Vt, Aug. 21, Mr. Reynolds 
Carpenter, in the 78th year of his age. 


- BUSINESS WOTICES. 


L)GHTHILL'S BOOK ON DEAFNESS. 
Third edition just ready. 











A POPULAR TREATISE ON DEAFNESS. 
By Dr. E. B, Lrénrartt or Naw Yorx. 


One small 12mo, vrith Illustrations. Price 75 conts. 





The very remarkable sale of this little volume is a sufficient 
guaranty of its popularity and value. Two editions have been 
sold within as many months, and a third is just ready. 





The author’s aim has been to produce a book 

FOR THE PEOPLE, 
not for the medical profession, but for afflicted individuals and 
families who, wishing information upon the subject, have here 
tofore been at a loss for any work treating in unprofessional lan- 
guage upon Deafness and its attending evils. This book fills 
such & vacuum, It is clear and comprehensive. 
The work should find its way into the hands of every individ- 
ual suffering with deafness, or any accompanying aflliction. Its 
value will be at once appreciated. 





*,* Sold by booksellers everywhere, and it will be sent by mall 
on receipt of price, 75 cents, by 
eo CARLETON, Publisher, 
(Late Rupp & Carerox,) 
No. 413 Broadway, corner Lispenard st., N. Y. 


DE AFNESS, 
DISEASES OF THE EYE, EAR, AND 
AIR-PASSAGES. 





No. 10 Bedford street, Boston, Mass. E. B. LIGHTHILL, M.D., 
New York. A. P. LIGHTHILL, M.D., Boston. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONIALS. 


A DEAF MUTE RESTORED TO HEARING, 

My son, now 12 years of age, has been deaf and dumb, and a 
puptt of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum in this city for the past two 
years. Dr. Lighthill has succeeded in restoring his hearing te 
such a degree that he is now able to learn to speak with facility. 

The success which the Doctor has had in this case has scarcely 
@ paraliel, and deserves to be extensively known by the public. 

Garnet Lowgnstzin, No, 175 Spring st. 

New York, Aug. 15, 1862. 


Merrepoirran Horet, 
New Yore, Aug. 20, 1962. 


Dr, Lighthill has succeeded in restoring my hearing, which 
wae considerably impaired, and has also removed the noises in 
my head, which had incessantly annoyed me. 

As Iam a resident of New Orleans, and a stranger in the city, 
intending to stay but a short time longer, I make reference to 
Messrs, Sturges, Bennet & Co., No. 125 Front street, and to Mr. 
J. E. Fisher, No. 20 Park row, to whom I am well known, aad 
who are familiar with the circumstances of my case. 

G. Du Castano. 
CATARRH CURED. 
From Rev. P. R. Russell, Lynn, Mass. 

I have been much troubled with catarrh of the worst type for 
some twenty years. It gradually grew worse, producing cough 
and hoarseness, destroying the sense of smell, and breaking down 
my general health to such a degree as to compel me to resign my 
pastorate ard suspend public speaking. 

I made diligent use of the usual remedies, such as snuffs of 
divers kinds, nitrate of silver, tar-water, olive tar, and inhala- 
tions, but without any very salutary effects. Last summer I 
heard of Dr. Lighthill’s successful mode of treating Catarrh, 
visited him and put myself under his treatment, I began imme 
diately to improve, and this imprevement has gone on to the 
present time. My Catarrh has gradually melted away, my 
cough has disappeared, my voice kas become natural, and I am 
once more able to preach the blessed Gospel. Let me advise all 
troubled with catarrhal difficulties to apply to Dr. Lighthill, 


P. R. Russa... 
Lynn, Mass., Feb. 1, 1862, 


Naw Yorg, July 28, 1862. 

T hereby certify that I have suffered during many years from 
trouble in hearing ; one ear at last became entirely deaf, and the 
other so bad as to render conversation very difficult. I applied to 
Dr, Lighthill of No. 34 St. Mark’s place, whoin a short time and 
without pain restored to me the use of my ears, so that I can 
now hear perfectly well. 

J. Braco, No. 156 East Twenty-third street. 


No. 740 Waren Strasse, 

New York, June &, 1862. 
Br. Lighthil! has succeeded in completely restoring my hearing, 
which was seriously impaired, although previous to applying to 
him I was treated by several phyricians without the least benefit. 
Any farther informa ion I should be pleased to render, on appli- 
cation to me, at my residence, 173 Second street, Breoklyn, E. D., 

or at my place of business, 740 Water street. 
Wa. H. Warensver. 


Naw Y June 29, 1862, 
De. Liesrani— one = 


Drax Pr: I am pleased to be able to testify to the efficacy of 
your treatment in the case of my wife, whose hearing in one ear 
you succeeded in restoring, after treatment of various kinds had 
been applied in vain. I may farthermore state that her hearing 
remains good up to the present time, though it is several years 
since she has been under your care. 

E Ciarsuren, No. 141 Duane street, 


Further references to parties of the highest respectability and 
standing residing in New York, Boston, and elsewhere, given en 
application. 





Des. LIGHTHILL, No, 34 St. Mark’s place, New York, and | 


PENDENT. 


oe 


IRON 
QEBNAMENTAL IRON WORK, 


Warovent, Cast, axp Wier. 
Inen Ratios, Gavawars, Praas, Bacomres, Vanampa and 
Fase Fawozs, Taxz @vuanvs, Strait Guaxns, Mancuns, and 


TRON FURNITURE, 
Bedsteads, Cradles, and Cribs. Also Mattresses, all kinds. 
Wire Flower Trainers, Stands, Baskets, etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF FOUR 


HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 
No, 250 Canal street, near Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
UBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN, 
4 LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


HER PREPARATIONS FOR THE HAIR 
Have not only the Ene mbsta the Suane States and Canada, 


but within the past fi to and 
demand, Depots for thelr exclusive sale have been oponed La Live 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN'S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 





rg 


= ‘tts talline aS immerte oo beantiful 
or x s 
glossy appearance. It neves fails 
Resrorz Grar Harp 


TO ITS ORIGINAL YOUTHFUL COLOR. 
Ir 18 wor A Drs, but acts upon the reots of the Hair, 
at ea ean pate ~ ne Bp nether producing the i 


i 
5 
| 


for a 
fa threo montha will insure against gray aire te the most 
eo Tus Rustozen Raerropucss ; 

Tas Hare-Dressinc OuLtTivaTEs AND BEAUTIFIEE. 
MBS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR DRESSING, 


or ZYLOBALSAMUM, is essential to use with the Restorer, but 
lone often restores, and never fails to in 


FuR LADIES AND CHILDREN, 


whose Hair requires ment dressing, it has ne equal. No 
lady’s toilet is wenaue olen it. The rich glossy appearance 
imparted is truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all 
dandruff, and imparts to it a most delightfulfragrance. It will 
prevent the Hair from falling out, and is the most economical 
valuable Hair Dressing Millions 
year. 

Sop By ALL Davecists Tax0vcHout THE Woarp. 


ParmorraL Sates Orvics,......... No. 198 Gaeznwica st., N. Y. 
* D. OLMSTED & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mas. L. D. OLmstzp, Lyman Barzp, Faanou Baavier. 
LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 
Investments made at ton por cont, interest, amply secured by 


mortgage on property in Chicago. 
NOTES AND DRAFTS OOLLECTED, AND OLD OLAIMS 
ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 





References to correspondents at different points East will be 
furnished, with circulars, giving details of business to any one 


applying by letter. 
FISk & HATCH, BANKERS, 
No. 38 WALL STREET, 
DEALEES IN 
STOCKS, BONDS, COMMERCIAL PAPER, ORDNANCE AND 
QUARTERMASTERS’ VOUCHERS, GOLD, SILVER, 
UNCURRENT MONEY, CUSIOM-HOUSE 
DEMAND NOTES, Etc. 








Careful attention given te orders and remittances from the 
country. 


William H. MARSTON, 
No. 36 Watt Srazez, 





WANTED. 
U. 8. DEMAND NOTES, for duties. 
U. 8. ONE YEAR OERTIFIO\TES OF INDEBTEDNESS. 
U. 8. 7 3-10 TREASURY NOTES. 
U. 8. REGISTE 
STATE STOCKS and AMERICAN GOLD. 


a Biocks, Bonds, and Gold bought and sold ON COMMIS- 
OW at the Board of Brokere. 


(ZOLD, TREASURY NOTES, 
AND ALL I66UE8 OF 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 








~-— 





LIVERMORE, CLEWS & OO., 
Bankers and Dealers in Securities, 
No. 34 Wall st. 


SAMUEL HALLETT & CO., 


BANKERS, 


NO. 88 BEAVER STREET, 
Maw Yorx Orrr, 
Dealers in Foreign and Domestio Exchange, and Negotiators of 
State and Railroad Bonds. 
"THOMAS DENNY & CO., 


No, 8 JAUNCY COURT, No, 39 WALL ST., 


commission, Bonds, and Government 
a oe ettar ey Orders 








ial Circular 


QUE FRIENDS WILL NOTICE BY THE 

advertisement of the Arct'c Fire Insurance Co., that Mr. 
J. Milton Smith,so long and favorably known as the Seoretary 
of the Home Fire Insurance Co., is now President of the Arctic, 
one of our stanchest and most popslar Institutions. 


DELAWARE GRAPE-VINES 





AT TEN CENTS EACH. 


PARSONS & CO., 
Flushing, N. Y., 
Offer these vines, in excellent health, at the following low rates : 


Ist quality, $25 per 100—$200 per 1,000, 
__ 24 quality, $15 per 100—$100 per 1,000, _ 
THE CHEAPEST AND HEALTHIEST 

BEVERAGE IN USE. 


RYE MILLS 
PREPARED 


RYE COFFEE. 


L. 8S. HOYT, 
EXCLUSIVE WHOLESALE AGENT, 
DEPOT, No. 1% WATER STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
(Adjoining United States Hotel.) 


N. DAVIS & 00. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1663, in 
Clerk's Office of the District Court for the Southern District of 
New York. 

This COFFEE has been retailed extensively for months in this 
city, with a daily increasing demand. A trial of it will satiety 
the most incredulous that it is a wholesome, palatable, and 
cheap substitute for any Coffee heretofore offered im this 
market. 

Put up in one-pound papers, neatly labeled, and packed in 
boxes containing five dozen or 60 Be. each, (will keep well in 
any climate,) and sold at a price to make it worthy the attention 
of all who buy or use Coffee. 

A liberal discount made to dealers. 


TRY It. 


{ 


None genuine 





FRkvutItT TREES 


PEAR TREES, $28 per 100. 


APPLE, CHERRY, PEACH, and other Fruit Trees, at low 
rates, by the hundred and thousand. 


CURRANTS, Versailles and Cherry, in quantity. 
GRAPE-VINES for houses, a large steck of superb plants, 
NATIVE GRAPES, in large quantity and variety. 


Our Trees are of unusually vigorous and healthy growth, and 
are offered at low prices. 


For Catalogues apply to 
PARSONS & 00,, Flushing, N. Y. 


% CLOTHES- WRINGERS. 
Just patented. Wrings beautifully, and fits any tub, 


PIERRE D. VAN HOESEN, No 67 South ae New York. 
5 Agree wentel te opety Sane. 

TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular expe 
rience of many years, as the 


BEST SALINE APERIENT, 
Adapted to all ages and beth sexes, in all complaints requiring @ 











UNITED STATES 


SHIRT AND COLLAR MANUFACTORY, 


No. 05 Wiu1sam erazet, New Yorx, 
FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, at $21 per dozen, and a per- 





o-Thread Ructisa Gorron Hats toan a 84 6 per Gen, 
sw errs enka oe" Ee 
No. 05 street, New York. 
COVERING FOR THE FEET. 
BOOTS AND SHOES 
Can be procured at "GA WERELL’S, 








H@'s HAIR DYE, 50 CENTS.—BLACK OR 

The best tn use for ete, Warranted. 

R. ”- 

Mant Barclay ei Be ¥ eck ant we oti Seagptateund ot al 
W HY PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN-KILLER IS SO 
Dr. the Bone-setter, says : 

“It eye thing to remove soreness after setting a bone I 
Top, 8.1 ley oF ich, sry ec att whe use.” 
Bey, Be. Blaney wetee Grom : 





MOTHERS! MOTHERS!! MOTHERSt1!| 


DON’T FAIL TO PROCURE MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP FOR CHILDREN, | 


This valuable preparation is the prescription of one of the most 
experienced and skillful Nurses in New England, and has been 
used with never-failing success in THOUSANDS OF CASES, 

It not only relieves the child from Pain, but invigorates the 
stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives tone and energy 
to the whole system. It will almost instantly relieve 
GRIPING IN THE BOWELS AND WIND COLIC, 

and overcome Convulsions, which, if net speedily remedied, end 
in death. We belicve it the Best and Surest Remedy in the 
World, in ali cases of DYSENTERY and DIARRHEA IN OHIL- 
DREN, whether arising from Teething er from any ether cause. 
Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 

None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS, 
New York, is on the eujside wrapper. 

Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 

Principal Office, No. 13 Cedar street, New York. 





ot a mee 


GBOVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
SEWING-MACHINES. 


Acknowledged te be Superior to all others. 
No. 495 BROADWAY, NEW York. 








ATTENTION, SOLDIERS! PROTECT YOUR 
Health '!—No sensible man will leave the city without a 
suprly of HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. For 
Wour ds, Bruises, Sores, Fevers, and Dysentery, these medicines 
are the best in the world. Every English and French soldier 
uses them. Only 25 cents per Box or Pot, 
——X—X—X—<€<€§€§_———— ey 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(GRAND EXPOSITION .OF 
PaRIS AND LONDON FASHIONS IN 
FaLl AND WINTER CLOAKS, 


The Subscribers would respectfully inform the Ladies of New 
York and vicinity, as well as those visiting the city, that they 


will submit for on 
MONDAY, the 15th inst., 

one of the largest and choicest stocks of Paris and I.endon Gar- 
ments in this city, which will comprise the very LATEST 
STYLES, both in FABRICS and MANUFACTORE, consisting of 

VELVETS, SiLKS, BEAVERS, 
PLUSH SATTARD CLOTHS, 
VELVET Sé4L OTTER CLOTHS, and 
intermediate Fabrics, 





at moderate prices. 
J.J. HOMES & LA BaTARD, 
No. 477 Broadway. 


P. 8.—On account of the numerous applications for Children’s 
Garments the past season. we have made a distinct Department 
for Children and Misses, in sizes verging from 6 to 16 years of 
8ge, in entirely new Fabrics, suitable to this particular branch 
of the business, 


HOME 
INSURANGE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, Nos. 112 ax 114 BROADWAY. 





as sit ardininnmthieticbin ssid $1,000,000 00 

ASSETS, Ist July, 1962...... RR as 1,585,679 16 

TIE OR De, ica CE 57,826 22 
ASSETS. 

ash, Balance in Bank .........0.0-+ -ceesse-eesseees $143,439 66 

Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien om Real Kstate.. 816,604 53 


Loans on Stocks, able on demand, (market valae 


of secarities, $162,080,).... 2... 0. .ccccceccce cscs 116,769 31 
United States Stocks, (market value,)....... - 155,750 00 
Municipal Bonds, (market 

Divaccaccesngews cer 56 edhebebeeedetenssente 70,206 
Bank Stocks, (market value,)....... 78,600 00 
seen nneseknsiemen tivbeneddnimaeceaaaee 60,207 55 
Interest due on Ist July, 1662, (of which $24,162 84 
ch as' déueneeoh tabkes eseeb 27,560 87 
Balance in hands of Agents and in course of 

mission from Agents on ist July, (of which $14,- 

849 73 has since been reoeived,)...............66 50,024 74 
Bills Receivable, (for Premiums on Inland Risks,).... 012 oF 
Other Property, Miscellaneous items... ........-...- 007 54 
Premiums due and uncollected on P@licies issued at 

ints hobS oc unicquaeenenesiap ceece cc cccees auip 1,326 89 

Misccesecccceced $1,585,679 16 


LIABILITIES, 


Claims for Losses Outstanding on Ist July, 1862... $57,456 32 
Due Stoo} holders on account former dividends... . 370 00 


This Company insures against loss or d ge by Fras, and the 
risks of INLAND Navieation and Transportation, on favorable 
terms. Losses equitably 1 romptly paid. 

CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 


FR TNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








@. E. RIPLEY, President, 
T. A. ALEXANDER, Viee-Pres’t. L. J. HENDEE, Seo’y. 


New York Agency, No. 62 Wall street, 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 





Real Estate unincumbered ...........--seeeeeesees 900,485 29 
Cash in Bank, in hands of Agents, and in transit... 311.456 93 
RY Sais 00k ansmccnncdcccsenssoencesancdy 92,000 00 
Hartford, New York, and other City Bonds ........ 193,000 00 
State Stocks, New York, Ohio, eto., at market value 163,305 00 
United States Stooks ($330,000) at market value.... 278,550 00 
Do Treasury Notes, 73-10 percent....... 65,447 20 

Hartford and New Haven, and other R.R. Stocks, at 
SEG HEED 0.06005. 00000600 cccces conse esecuse 100,066 00 
Gonnecticet River Co., at market value ............ 1,250 oF 

Bank Stecks, Hartford, New York, Boston, etc., at 
SID GIDE on tisc 0060000080 00650 cdececcces -- 815,750 00 

New York Life and Trust, and United States Trust 
Da., Gh apenas GEER ccc 0 cc ccce covcceccoscccs -~ 37,750 00 
$2,156,140 42 


Liabilities~Losses unadjusted and not due... ...... 165,554 53 


Brooklyn Agency, No. 24 Court street. 
A. B. DAVENPORT, Agent. 


$1 —VAN ANDEN’S ONE DOLLAR 
ad Portastz Corrina Press, 
Send for a Circular. 
HANNAH & OO., 
Sole Proprietors. No. 29 Cliff st., New York. 


THOMAS R. AGNEW, 
NO. 260 GREENWICH 8T., COR, MURRAY 8T., 


Is now gelling Tea at 50 Cents worth 75 Cents ; Oeifee at 20 Cents 
worth 26 Cents ; Choice Dairy Butter at 16 Cents” orth 20 Cents ; 
Hames at 7 Cents worth 10 Cents. 


No profit charged to the dependents of those who go forth to sus- 
tain the Government and uphold the honor and dignity ef the 
Sars and Stripes. 


Cut this out and bring it aleng. 
THOMAS R. AGNEW, 
No. 260 Greeawioh street, 


FIN KLE & LYON’S SEWING-MACHINES 
warranted fo gine Satire aepeaetee Sam cay mentins in 
or money nded. 

No business note is more reliable thsn this guarantee, That we 
should be able to do this will appear to any one on examiaation 
of our Machine, or even on seeing our circular and samples. 
(Please send for a circular.) Even our Family Machine 
will sew from the finest gauze to twenty thicknesses of Marseilles, 
and make every stitch perfect, without changing feed, needle, or 
tension, and without changing speed of machias. 

N. B.—Agents wanted ! 

KLE & LYON’S SEWING-MACHINE ©0,, 


No. 538 Broadway, N. Y. 
I MPORTANT. 


Send all Meney and Packages to Soldiers by HARNDEN’S 
Exprees, No. 74 Broadway, as they have U. 8. Government per- 
mission to forward to the army at Fortress Monroe, Washington, 
Sandy Hook, Baltimore, Frederick City, Port Royal, and other 
points, for half rates. Their Express is the oldest in the United 
Btates. 





Sent free by Mail. 











Their Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expresses sent as for- 
merly. 
They connect with all Expresses throughout the Union. Mark 
packages care of HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, New York. 


A NEW THING! 
PATENT 


HARD RUBBER HANDLE 


ror 
TABLE CUTLERY, 


Not affected by Hor Warmer, and never gets loose. 
For sale by the trade genorally, and manufactured exclusively 
by the 











BornTon’s IMPROVED 
GELF-CLEARING, SELF-PACKING, GAS-TIGHE, 
VENTILAT:N + 


BRICK FURNACE. 
Five Sizes. 


PATENTED AUGUST £2, 1854. 


Adapted to all Classes of Public ani Private BuilJimgs. 


ht yeers in 
be us- 
» semplicity, and 


. Another ‘eature is thesmall number of jointe, 
their position, and the manner of their construction. Thoek jeans 
are packed inside and out, and are perfectly as-tight. Theform 
of these castings is such that they are not liable tocrack; aadare 


than furnace in the 
bo peg market, It is also very low, and 


to the use of Bituminous Ocal, 
uccessfully introduced at the West the past six years, 
Vie pe pogeees SO Ee ee ee their merits im 
theceuntry. 


BOYNTON’S 


PORTABLE OALORIFIC FURNACE, 
Five Sizes, just Completed. 
This Furnace has more attractive improvements than any Heat- 
or ever offered to the public, 

It has a magazine that holds from one to three days’ supply of 
coal, according te the amount of heat required ; and once binding 
of the fire will suffice for the entire winter. 

In other Furnaces, where but /ittle heat ig wanted in moderate 
weather—fall and spring—the fire is moet likely to go out e 
day. or to burn 80 freely as to give more heat than is wanved ; 

ip this Furnace the firo is so comple under control. that it 
makes ne difference what the weather is, heat can be tnoreased 
or decreased at will. 

In other Furnaces, the heat is most intense in the center of the 
coal or fire pot, snd the consequence is a great waste of coal ia tae 
formation of clinkers, which choke and ¢. the fire; but 
in this Furnace the process of combustion is reversed the cod 
consuming the most rapidly on the outside of the burning mass, 
thus preventing waste of fuel and the trouble of removing clinkere 


and building new fires. 
We consider s improvement a great desideratum and an ad- 


vantage rever before accomplished te such perfection in a Parta- 
ble Furnace. 
This Heater is one of the most complete and thorough Gee 
Burners, and being very simple in its construction, is exceedingly 
easy to manage. e have also three sizes of Hall or School 
Stoves, made upon the same principle as the Furnaces, suitable 
tor Large Rooms, Stores, Halls, etc. 
We also have a farge stock of Brick Furnaces, Parlor and Fire 
Place Heaters, Ranges. Mantels, Stoves, Grates. etc. 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 

No. 260 Canal gcoct, 


CASEY'S INFANTRY TACTIOS. 


INFANTRY TACTIOSB 
FoR Tam 
INSTRUCTION, EXERCISE, AND MANEUVERS OF THE 
SOLDIER, A COMPANY, LINE OF SKIRMISAERA, 
BATTALION, BRIGADE, OR CORPS D'ARMER, 
BY 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL SILAS CASEY, U. 3. ARMY, 
In Three Volumes. 
Volume 1.—School of the Soldier and Company, Instruction 
for Skirmishers, and Music. 
Volame 2.—School of the Battalion. 
Volume 3,— Evolutions of a Brigade and Gorpa d’ Armee, 
Price $2 50. 

War Durartuent, Washington, August I1, 1668, 
The System of Infantry Tactics prepared by Brigadier-Genarall 
Siras Caszr, U. 8. A., having been approved by the President, 
is adopted for the instruction of the Infantry of the Armies ef the 
United States, whether Regular, Volunteer, or Militia, with the 
following modifications, viz. : 
First, That portion which requires that twe companies shall be 
permanently detached from the battalion as skirmishers will he 
suspended, 
Second, In Title First, Articole First, the following will be eub- 
stituted for Paragraph 6, viz. : 
“A regiment is composed of ten companies, which will be 
habitually posted from right to left in the following order : First, 
sixth, fourth, ninth, third, eighth, fifth, tenth, seventh, second, 
according to the rank of Captains.” 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Scoretary of War. 


_—- 





D, VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
No, 192 Broadway, New York. 
*,* Sent free by mail on receipt of price, 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. TO SUB- 
scribersa—Vol. 1 of Kettell’s 
HISTORY OF THE GREAT REBELLION. 

The work is farnished only to subscribers by authorized agents, 
to whom special territory is assigned, and of whom, or of the pub- 
lisher. it only can be procured, as it is not, nor will it be, for gale 
im book-stores. 

A FEW GOOD COUNTI&S ARE YET UNOCOUPIED IN ALL OF 

THE STATES, 


4 gents wishing territory should apply at once, in person or by 


letter, to 
’ N.C. MILLER, Publisher of Subscription Books, 
No 25 Park row, New York. 


picToRIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR FOR 

TBE PxION-—By ono of our most popular authors, A 
thrilling, truthful history of the most gigantic of human steug- 
gies. Two royal octavo volumes, 500 pageseach, Elegantly aed 

rofusely illustrated, and produced in the finest style ofthe art, 

t will be just Taz History for the people. Sold only by Sabsorip- 
tion. Agents can secure exclusive territory, and commence thoir 
canvas atonce. For terms, etc., address 

InO G. WELLS, 
No. 165 William street, New York. 


FoR SALE—SIXTY-TWO COPPER CENTS, 
ail different dates. The highest bidder will ve the buyer. 
Address, with stamp, T. FRAISER, 
No. 35 South Third st., (3d story,) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRE ABBOT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE FOR 
YOUNS LADIXES, Fifth avenue. 

Rev. Hawny M. Fierp, B.D, will deliver his interesting sad 
valuable address on ‘‘ Tas Epocarion or Womex iN AmEntoa,” ab 
the opening exercises of this Institution, Wednesday evening, 
Sept. 17, at 8o'clock. Parents, pupils, and graduates areinvited 
to attend, 


A CHANCE FOR A YOUNG PHYSICIAN, AD- 
dress Box 4,652, P.-0., New York. 


HASHEESH CANDY—A MOST WONDER- 
* ful medicinal agont for the cure of nervousness, weak acess, 
melancholy, confusion of thoughts, ctc. A pleasurable and harm- 
less stimufant. Gnder its influence ail classes seem to gather now 
inspiration and energy. Price 25c. and $! per box. Boware of 
imitations. Imported only by the Gunjah-Wallah Company, Ne. 
476 Broadway. For sale by druggists generally, ibs 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF THE 

venerable Isaac Williams, Esq , for nearly thirty years a 
Justice of the Peace in the town of Preston, Conn, : 

Preston, June 1, 1859. 


























esers. Rionarpson & Co.— 
7 have suffered from Rheumatism for a great many years, and 
have tried every knowm remedy with but little success, uatil a 
few months since I commenced using Dr. Sternen Sweet's Lint- 
ment. which has done me more good than all the rest to os, 
and I believe that none need suffer from aches and pains wilt 
use this article I would not now be without it, and cam most 
cheerfully recommend it as the most valuable external remedy 
known. Isaac WILttams, 

RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors. 
For sale everywhere. Norwich, Conn, 


D®: HAM’S 
AROMATIC 
INVIGORATING SPIRIT, 


Prepared for 
THE N. ¥. MED, HEALTH CO, 
BY 
Dagivus Ham, M.D. 
Directions for Use, 

For Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Liver Complaint, Kidney Cou- 
plaint, pee meen ay ~ eas — four times & dag, 
balfan heur after and on going . 

Bed Spirits, Melancholy, Headache, Billousness, Wind in the 
Stomach or Colic, Pains in the Bowels, a wine glass whonevec 
these symptoms appear. 

Heart Burn, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Craving for Unnatural 
Food, or a desire for Intoxicating Drinks, a wine-glass whenever 
these symptoms appear. 

A a nag Weakness, Lassitude, Drowsinees, re aye 
Unable to ®leep at Night, Frightfal Dreams, ete., beng FA ae 
glass on going to bed at night, and once or twice during dag, 


disagreeable symptoms appear. 
a all the above vmmlsinte, if the directions are properly ob 


served, the patient may rely upon & cure in a day or two. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
Prepared 
And Sel Wholesale 
BY 
DR. DARIUS HAM, 
No. 48 Water street, New York. 


eee SS 
CLARET WINES AND COGNAC BRANDIES 


FOR MEDICINAL USE, 
From Messrs. PAUL DE CONINCK, MONOD & GUIRAUD of 
” Bordeaux, France, 





arranted strictly For sale by 
- me 5, MARE MARTIN, Importer, 


No, 208 Pearl street, New York: 
PSE OLDEST AND BEST. 


DAWSON, WARREN & HYDE'S 
“TIP-TOP” 


BARREL, LEDGER, NE-PLUS-ULTRA, AND 308 
GOLD PENS, 


And every improved style of 
GOLD AND SILVER PENCIL-OASEG, 
Ivory, Ebony, Porcupine, and Rubber Holders, ete. 
KBr POINTS UNEQUALED AND GUARANTIED. 
For sale by the Trade throughout the Country, 


D, T. WARREN & ©O., 
Successors to Dawson, Warren & Hyde, 
No, 4 Marpex Laws, New Yous. 
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WORKS, Jewelry Factory, 
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THE ENSIGN OF WARWICK. 





‘oa 


Where Warwick checked our firm, advancing line ; 
And with Vermont's proud boys there lay a shield, 
The Stars and Stripes, the Stag’s Head and the Pine. 


was secn the reek and wreck of all 
AiThat strife, the Bearer of hie Country’s Sign 
Lay bleeding ! Stoutly had he led the call, 
And stalwart stood, waving his Mountain Pine. 


But in that fire-hurled hail, when thundered loud 
The rifie-pits that fronted all onr line, 

His stalwart form went down, as when a cloud 
Quick flashes, and the lightning scathes some pine. 


*¢ Qomrade,” said he, “ I have a wound: to you 
I trust a message : put your hand in mine. 
I have a mother ; tell her I was true 
To our Old Flag, Vermont, her Star and Pine :— 


“ A sister, too, I have at home, a sweet, 

Good child ; she plants for me the myrtle vine ;— 
But tell her, soldier, that we shall not meet ; 

I led at Warwick with the Stars and Pine! 


* A brother, his a heart with kindness stored, 
Fellows the plow and yards the milking kine ; 
He hardly ever took my father’s sword 
And belt, or plumed his cap with sprig of Pine. 


“ Tell him our Flag displays the sheaf of grain, 

Wér rebel hand hath plucked it yet from mine : 
That as a soldier I have left no stain, 

Have served my country well—the Stars and Pine. 


“« And, comrade, to another say, Farewell! 

(A wife’s fond love, perhaps, is luck of thine.) 
For her I fear—1I fear—to have you tell, 

How that I fell, bearing the Stars and Pine. 


,‘ But break it to her tenderiy, and say 

The foe was dealt with sore—our charge was fine ; 
And tell her I was proud to bear that day 

The Union Flag, the Stag’s Head and the Pine! 


** Comrade, to me the sun shall bring no morn ; 
The bugle’s call disturb no ear of mine ; 
But on, ay on, the foe shall never scorn 
The Lincoln Flag of Stars, Vermont's green Pine.” 


Montpelier, Vt. 





CHRIST AT THE MARRIAGE FEAST 
IN CANA. 


Tue first public act of Christ, like that of any 
man who enters upon his work with a fixed pur- 
pose, must be considered as declarative of the na- 
tare of the work which he proposes, and of his 
manner of executing it. 
This importance is evidently intended to be 
attached to Christ's appearance and miracle at the 
marriage feast in Cana. 
And yet noneof his miraculous works but 
‘would seem, at first view, to better merit this dis- 
tinction. 
Were there no lame men in Cana, we ask, no 
blind, no lepers, none possessed with devils, whom 
he could have exercised his divine power upon ? 
Were there no places of mourning in the neigh- 
borhood, that Christ should be found at a feast? 
Were there no beggars starving for bread, that 
he should furnish a well-fed company with the 
dangerous luxury of wine ? 
If he knew what his work was to be, with what 
trials to be carried on, in how-~short a time to be 
accomplished, and in what manner of death to end, 
is there not a lack of earnestness manifested in 
this act that does not harmonize with his after 
history ? 
So ask, not merely skeptics, Pharisees, and such 
like, but devout Christians; for as it was with 
hie ‘first, so is it with his latest disciples: we 
understand with difficulty Christ’s work. That 
he is to save us individually—that is, our souls—is 
accepted. Moreover, we expect thrones as did 
the most sanguine of the Twelve; and that to do 
this he is to destroy everything else, is received 
with almost equal assurance. 
The soul is for ealvation, seciety for destruc- 
tion, has been the almost universal belief of men 
when moved to spiritual concerns. 
The world destroyed, has been the price thought 
necessary to pay for heaven gained. 
We accept it, hardly knowing what or why we 
believe. To magnify the importance of the soul, 
we have gradually exhorted ourselves to believe 
in the unworthiness and uncleanness of everything 
else ; so that of all that has been created, a princi- 
ple of Immortality, for this is about all that is left 
of the soul after our philosophizings, alone is saved. 
Stripped of all its natural affections, schooted to 
take no delight in the material earth and heavens, 
to shun ssciety in which it is thrown, aad to 
despise the body which has been its home—the 
soul, without form or substance, without loves er 
friendships—the soul is to be saved, and everything 
else is doomed to destruction. Against this mon- 
atrous belief, Christ's work is a protest. By it he 
declares that society is not unclean; its myriad 
relations and occupations and amusements, even 
for men with the weight of great eternal interests 
pressing upon them, are not frivolous, nor to be 
altogether avoided. His first act, as he crossed 
the threshold of society, was to give it friendly 
greeting. 
We demand that Christ, in the world, shall be 
as a fire in the forest: once passed, no green thing 
ahall be left but the tops of a few of the highest 
trees. No nodding of bushes heavy with foliage, 
no climbing of vines, no springing up of wild-flow- 
ers from among gnarled roots—nothing sha!) be left 
to answer to the charm of the wood forest but the 
tops of trees and blackened tfunks. So in the 
world, so in our own natures—when Christ has 
passed, nothing shall be left but a few of the tep- 
most graces. 
To oppose this view, when Christ came, his first 
act was to declare, “I will not go through the 
forestasa fire. Not a wood-lily shall be pulled up, 
not a tendril shall be disturbed, not a leaf torn 
from its stem: only the poisonous weeds shall be 
taken—they are for my cup ; only the thorns shall 
be plucked—they are for my brow.” : 
e@ see now why to his attendance upon the 
marriage feast and to the miracle there was given 
the wapormnnce of adefining work. Itis the earliest 
form of Christ's declaration, “I came not to judge 
the world, but to savethe world.” Christ’s manner 
of work was also clearly meant to be indicated by 
his bearing at this feast. He entered society as 
one of its members, participated in its enjoyments 
and contributed to them. In his view, society was 
not common nor unclean. It was misdirected, and 
-he entéred it that he might become its leader, to 
save it. 
Society has the same need now that it had then. 
‘To-day it meets in marriage feasts; it meets in 
games and sports ; it meets in great political in- 
terests; it meets in legislation ; and too often, for 
the want of a leader, serves the flesh and the devil 
rather than God. 
Where is the Christ for society to-day? Busy 
writing sermons; busy in notable works of benevol- 
ence ; abundant in advising ; earnest in condemn- 
ing ; too busy, too fastidious, to become a leader, 
and thus to save. 
_ Where is the Christ to-day that considers it as 
his work to save the world, and therefore, instead 
of withdrawing from it, takes part in all its business 
— my lpg d ffect told 

_Are we not in effect told that Christ is to stay in 
his study, or in his church-edifice, or in the tn 
eircle of what are considered religious duties ? 

Are we not told that his words are to be ex- 
clusively of the soul—that of all things he is to 
avoid mingling in the Pesos and social concerns 
of men, and most of in their amusements, lest 
Mel aiibengh he. econ 

e sees the young and the full- 
blooded canght by the world and led away by its 
wild frivolity and falsehood and death, is he not told 
to do ing but to warn andcondemn? It never 
gomes to mind that he is to enter and direct the 


am. 
= ore simply a Preacher, more 
solicitous for his sermons than for men, more care- 


ful for his social standing than to save society ? 
Ope oe ees ee but vee Nog a Judge, 
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Fitchburg, Mass. 


* Numbers xvi. 48, 


then impressed me. 


they left her hails. 


LakegDunmore.” 


eight-miles drive. 


more lay before us. 
for me to portray thy beauty! 

Rimmed round by mountains whose verdant 
sides dropped suddenly into her margin, she lay in 
a quiet that suggested the primeval silence. 
mountains were not precipitous enough for terror, 
and the lake was not large enough for solemnity, 
but here the spirit of beauty had walked, and given 
to the lake in that noonday sun the peace and grace 
of a sleeping child—an infant daughter of Lake 
George, perhaps ; one islet on her surface suggest- 
ing the possible paternity. 

At this stage of observation some row-boats 
were produced for our transit. 
built those boats, nor who owned them, and have 
no possible interest in advertising them, but they 
were the first beats I ever saw on salt water or 
fresh that needed neither bail nor sponge. They 
conveyed us clean and dry as any coach. Our 
company was distributed into two boats, and we 
felt in our very bones the consciousness of how 
picturesque we looked while our legal boatmen 
(this was the only profession represented) sped us 
the two miles across the lake. 
good taste to wear a red jacket, and the gay effect 
Was very noticeable as she sat in the stern of the 
opposite boat. 


upon. 


A th 
beard 





so that are thought best to represent 


Men take a work with terrible earnest- 
ness, and oe Pom nes shut the doors between 
them and men in their common ; 





The first step of Christ was 


in their amusements. — 
to throw these doors pore nage is eK 
young preacher preaches with an 
rehics fos hiah his grave with con- 
ption Dirge, years, or te Europe with, the 
ve 





world by 


'o wonder that his throat 


in trying to be Leader, he would have saved his 
health and done vastly more toward saving the 
world. 
Preachers preach where the lost never are, and 
are 20 eareful to avoid seeking them in the places 
where they may be found. 
They send their advice and condemnation so 
abundantly among men, and are so chary of giving 
themselves. 
Christians 80 generally act according to the 
belief that the extent of their duty is to take care 
of the spiritual things ef a community, and feel 
that men of the world are to have the dirsction of 
common things, and then flatter themselves that 
they are following the example of him who an- 
nounced the character of his work and his man- 
ner of performing it at the marriage in Cana. 
These do not truly represent Christ. He has 
not changed ; he still lives to lead the world that 
he may save it. : ¢ 
And society has not changed its wants. It still 
needs not commanders nor advisers merely, but 
leaders. It is to be saved, and to be saved by being 
led. And if Christians would 
lead, it would to-day be said of Christ as of old, 
“ He manifested forth his glory, and his discip’ 
believed on him.” 


now consent to 


8. 8. 


THE WORD FOR THE HOUR. 


Barwren the living and the dead* 


Great Moses stood, and thus he said : 
“ Haste, make atonement ; incense bring ; 


Make to the Lord an offering. 


Bring fire from his own altar-flame, 


To pierce the heaven from whence it came, 
If haply His fierce wrath shall cease 


And this great People go in peace.” 


Oh, fiercer plague than then befell 
The wasted tribes of Israel, 

Is raging now in this our land, 
With none to help on either hand. 


Oh, where is he —-our Moses— where ? 
The man of faith and zeal and prayer, 


To stand, the Leader and the Head, 


Between our living and our dead ? 


O Lincoln, in thy chair of state ! 
The truly good are truly great. 


Men name thee honest, prudent, wise, 


And so, with ever-longing eyes, 
We look to thee ;—our Leader be! 


Speak but one master-word—“ Be free !”’ 
Than incense, more divine that word, 


And owned more truly of the Lord! 


One word—the noblest ever spoke— 
But one—and the dark charm is broke. 


Whose lip shall utter it,—his name, 


All earth shall shout it with acclaim. 
From East to West, from South to North, 


One grateful anthem shall go forth : 


While Heaven shall add its sweet “ well done!” 
And sing God’s reign on earth begun. 





A DAY 





Caroitinge A. Mason. 


AT LANA WATER. 


‘* A thing of beauty is @ joy fer ever.” 





We sometimes spend a day so fraught with pure 
enjoyment that ever after it stands out in memory 
lasting as a pyramid. 
Such days should be chronicled for our misan- 
thropic hours. Such a day I saw Aug. 18, 1862, 
and “ part of it I was.” 
Would that I could record its scenes and inci- 
dents with some of the vividness with which they 
It happened in this wise. 
Five gentlemen—some year’s graduates of a 
Vermont college—met and celebrated the birthday 
of their Alma Mater. 
Fortune had dealt variously with them since 
Time had mitigated the black 
and brown upon some of their heads; so I noticed 
when they met they said, in allusion, facetiously, 
“ Powdered to escape the draft, I see!” 

Under the influence of old associations, rigidity 
softened to a flow of soul that had something 
of youthful exuberance, and they said, ‘‘ Come, let 
us take our wives and daughters, and for one day 
enjoy the light of life as if we were boys again. 
We will feast together on the mountain-side, beyond 
And so a choice baker's dozen 
of us embarked in two mountain-wagons for an 
We passed leisurely by such 
green pastures, crossed such clear springs of water, 
wound through such tall woods, as are pecu- 
jiar to the Green Mountain state. The road was 
very lonely. We met no one. 
few. There seemed none to admire—but elm- 
trees stood in those quiet meadows that would set 
a landscape-gardener crazy with covetousness. 
They threw their feathery branches aloft, combin- 
ing lordly growth with airy grace, as nothing but 
a New England elm knows how to do. 
the way with such sights, we had almost forgot 
the goal of our pleasure, when, emerging from a 
thick border of hemlock and arbor-vite, Lake Dua- 
Sweet lake! how impossible 


The houses were 


Beguiling 


The 


I don’t know who 


One lady had the 


It was with a sort of regret I left that boat and 


took our march up the mountain, for I already 
loved the lake, and little dreamed what revelations 
of beauty were hidden beyond. 


Do not deem that I profane the romance of the 


scene by some details of that walk. 
we were going to a feast. 
expect to picnic after the 
in the wilderness—upon food from the clouds; 
, neither did we suppose a lamb would be miracu- 
lously provided for our fire. 
common mortals in pursuit of pleasure under a 
modern dispensation, and we.carried our creature 
comforts with us. 
One gentleman, whose researches have been 
por: fod an antiquary, aaa, ~~ in the ecommis- 
sary department, carried in and a weigh 
basket of stores with a cheerfulness and nd 
that declared he felt his dignity in no wise imposed 
Another, whose deep tones are sometimes 
heard in our halls of legislation, bore the dinner- 
plates—and what is singular, 


jan, there was no 


some of Wattean's 


I mentioned 


We did not, however, 
manner of the Israelites 


We were simply 


in the hands of a 
crockery broken! (Nothing 
was said about McClellan, however.) 

ird, whose Oriental features and flowing 
Sry aad tiicaiaapeition’ oartals: belies 
with gravity and circumspection es 
indicative of refreshment. The 


in of the 


gleamed On pee eed Wes Tiemae tno 


aroere. 


above. 


dinner. 


wine. 


you ? 


beer.” 


atairs.” 





such things ! 


™m 
“ee % 
t is not safe for boys to the | what skill is necessary to make the in; to 

: requires great firmness to resist the | convince the hearers ; to let irresistible suble light inte 
temptation, but I do not believé any man was ever > 
scrry that he did it. A boy | 
himeelf, and will be respected by his 


‘first glass. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





literary gipsy. I 

blackened sides of the utensil came into 
contact with said sententious person’s 
Whenever his notice was called to thi 
replied majestically in the words of Mr. Toots, “It’s 
of no consequence.” Perhaps the young lady who 
afterwards sat beside him 


the highest summit. 


coquetry, presided. 


in preparing the feast. 





at the dinner was of 


after Benjamin reminded me it was a historical tool, 
and the only one in whose favor a miracle had been 
wrought. 3 F 
I did not for some time discover that we were fol- 
lowing a mountain stream whose outlet was the lake, 
so densely bordered was it with hazel-nuts, wild 
clematis, and mulberry. The sun was ardent, and 
we looked toward the shady hemlocks beyond 
with eagerness ; and when we entered the shade 
we breathed such refreshment as “the cool cisterns 
of the midnight air” distill, for we were in a glen 
the sun could not penetrate. 
The rocks rose above us more than a hundred 
feet, not perpendicular, but overhanging. Stand- 
ing enchanted in these cool recesses, we saw before 
us the brook come springing down the rocks. 
gave a leap first of eighty feet into a glassy pool, 
then sprung again with two merry leaps more, sug- 
gesting Minnehaha—Laughing Water. 
Pratiling and babbling and dancing it came, all 
unconscious that this was its last play, as it wound 
its course to the lake that lay “quieted like a 
weaned child” in the glimpse beyond. 
The Antiquary came to my side and gave me a 
bit of history. Some years ago Gen. Wool was in 
Vermont. The Antiquary, with a few citizens, (who 
like him are a credit to the state in general, and 
the town of Middlebury in particular,) invited Gen. i er: 
Wool to visit Lake Dunmore, and the excursion | Mathematics; and the civility of these little 
was continued as faras these Falls, which hitherto 
hed not undergone the ceremony of baptism. 
_ Gen. Wool having the good taste to be enthu- 
siastic upon the occasion, it was decided to mutually 
compliment the General and the Falls by bestow- 
ing upon them his name. 


RopENsE. 





A SAD SIGHT. 


I saw a sad sight this morning. On a mattress 
on the floor of a large room lay a man with deli- 
rium tremens. His eyes were wide open and fixed 
intently on the rafters. He scarcely winked. 
tego his hands and feet would twitch and 
tremble, but generally he lay motionless ; : 
as he was placed. He looked stiff and rigid es j Bev. Da. Wats Bat eS ee 
corpse, and took no notice of anything about him, 
and seemed not to understand anything that was 
said to him. He uttered only one word, and that 
word but seldom. He fancied that he saw fire, 
and every now and then he would spring up and 
shout “ fire, fire, fire,” as loud as he could scream. 
When quiet, his face bore a terrified, 
despairing look that was dreadful. 

On another mattress in the same room lay a 
young man scarcely twenty, sleeping off the effects 
of too much beer or liquor. I 
long before as he was attending to his work, and 
observing that he did not look as usual, I said to 
him, oe Why, Johnny, what is the matter with 


“ The truth is, I have taken too many glasses of 


“How could you do it ?” I said to him, forI had 
more than once talked to him about drinking, and 
begged him not‘to do it. 

“T had to drink with the young fellows who 
ia = 

“ Oh, Johnny, ‘or you, ied. “Iam 
afraid you will be just like that poor man down 


“ Oh, no, ma’am ; my father and mother will not 
let me be like him.” 
“ How can they help it if you continue to drink ? 

I fear for you, Johnny. I cannot bear to think of 
1 being a drunkard.” 
t was a sad sight to see that man suffering from 
the terrible disease which often . 
drunkard. It. was to me atill 
oung man his com 





drink, but I 
become a 


frequent 
fact, he| THE OBJECT OF MAN'S CREATION. 


Here an embarrassment 
There was nothing suggestive of sheep- 
washing about the place, though some of the cas- 
cades might be said to resemble a snowy fleece— 
but Woolly—Wool—in all its variations was non-de- 
scriptive and not euphonious. 
Gen. Wool’s aid-de-camp suggested that, while in 
Mexico, Gen. Wool was called Lana. 
This felicitous idea was embraced. Gen. Wool 
in due form broke a bottle of wine, and pouring the 
ruby libation into the crystal water, pronounced it 
for all time “Lana Falls.” 
Charmed and full of excitement, we climbed 
sometimes above and looked down upon those leap- 
ing crystals that broke again into spray, then from 
beneath we stared awe-struck at the beetling cliffs 
The witching beauty of the place fell 
upon every individual. One could hear expres- 
sions like these: 
“See, Sybil, how picturesque !—and that lady 
from the City of Elms, how statuelike she fits 
into the rock !” 
Oh! for a photographer to catch Sophonisba’s 
face, as, beautiful in self-forgetfuiness, she com- 
pounds the mysteries of her surpassing coffee! 
Can’t somebody paint Mary’s laughing eyes as she 
stands apron full of ferns and lichens and mosses ? 
Ideelare! the wearer ofthe red jacket has achieved 
Can you believe one so light- 
footed is the mother of many children? Is there 
any coquetry in the arch smile of yonder pretty 
girl, at whose feet the Statesman is sitting? Oh, 
no! I heard her say she was too young to think of 
Just now, I thought a sunbeam had 
strayed into the ravine, but it was a gleam of the 
Shepherdess’s hair. Oh! for a limner to immor- 
talize these groups. 
Then I closed my eyes and listened to the falling 
waters, till I heard voices, and I sighed for a poet 
to write the song of these Naiads, whose theme is 
for ever Joy—joy—joy ! 
dashing spray, saying to myself, “If I could only 
imbibe the spirit of these water-nymphs, it would 7 
prove the fountain of eternal youth, for the heart | ¢ve? & Woman or a servant. 
that is truly happy never grows old.” 
The voices were interrupted by a summons to 
Enjoyment became eminently social. I 
have said we did not expect a miraculous repast, 
but lo and behold! a table of stone, (unbroken,) 
large enough to inscribe the whole moral law, and 
bearing viands, the fragments of which, I should 
think, would fill twelve baskets. Such a feast! 
Learning without pedantry, and beauty without 
There was enjoyment with- 
out satiety, appetite without excess, wit without 
Each partaker ate and drank everlasting 
geod-will to his and her neighbor. 
separated far and wide, but whenever we meet in 
the dusty side-walks of life, ws shall recall the 
bread we broke at Lana Water. 
hereafter, while bearing the heat and burden of 
the day, we droop and despond, let us remember 
that Lana Water is gushing yet. 
be over rough and stony roads, our feet may be 
cut and bleeding, we may thirst under a dry and 
burning sun, but if we direct our steps thither, we 
shali attain the Fountain of Living Waters. 
“°T were long to tell” of eur twilight sail across 
Lake Dunmore ; of our return drive under a starry 
night along the banks of Otter Creek, which lay 
imbued with the beauties of sky, earth, and water— 
euch shadows of maples and elms in her surface, 
such worlds of stars marvelously mirrored in deep 
recesses under her banks; of the songs that were 
sung ; of the things that were said. I know not what 
perversity seized the Antiquary. 
thing I ever knew him to do that was not sensible. 
He was actuated, perhaps, by a sense of justice. 
Probably he observed I lent none of my exertions 
I had been neither useful 
nor ornamental. All day I had only amused myself, 
except the slight service of carrying the hatchet to 
cut the wood. Determined there should be no 
selfish idler in a company where all were active 
and generous, he gave me my task: “You are 
hereby appointed the historian of this excursion !” 
and his smile was very roguish ; but, esteemed | 5#Y- 
friend, the penalty has been a pleasant one! 


In this emergency 


I bent and drank of the 


Now we are 
If sometimes 


Our journey may 


It is the only 


helpless, 


seen him not 


comes upon the 
: foe en ee Oe 
panion in that room. ‘ 

is as kind-hearted a as hited, aa sais in ell holy endeavors and resoluti 
ln respectable man if he: could 


ee 


the air of 





tragedy queens, Previn not has to resist the importunities of his 
phe we do in this world, but the’ : Phew pe se he is urged by them to drink. - 
that confers i A 





Selections. 





Tue world was made to be inhabited by beasts, 
g | but studied and contemplated by man; ’tis the 
e 


different opinion. ” Sm of our — we owe unto God, - th 
It was my privilege to hatchet, a sym- | DOmage we pay for not being beasts. ithout 
bol of scant aid og A particularly | this, the world is still as though it had not been, 


or as it was before the sixth day, when as yet there 
was not a creature that could conceive, or say 
there was a world. The wisdom of God receives 
small honor from those vulgar heads that rudely 
stare about, and with a gross rusticity admire his 
works. Those highly magnify him, whose judi- 
eious inquiry into his acts, and deliberate research 
into his creatures, return the duty of a devout and 
learned admiration. 

Every essence, created or uncreated, hath its 
final cause, and some itive end, both of its 
exeence and operation. is is the cause grope 
after in the works ef nature. On this hangs the 
providence of God. To raise so beautcous a struc- 
ture asthe world and the creatures thereof, was 
It | but his act; but their sundry and divided opera- 
tions, with their predestinaied ends, are from the 
treasury of his wisdom. .. . 

There are no grotesques in nature; not anything 
framed to fill up empty cantons and unnecessary 
spaces. . . Whatreason may not go to school 
to the wisdom of bees, ants, and spiders? What 
wise hand teacheth them to do what reason cannot 
teach us? Ruder heads stand amazed at those 
prodigious pieees of nature, whales, elephants, 
dromedaries, and camels. These,;Fconfess, are the 
colossuses and majestic pieces of his hand. But 
in these narrow engines there is more curious 


citizens more neatly sets forth the wisdom of their 
Maker. I could never content my contemplation 
with those general pieces of wonder, the flux and 
reflux of the sea, the increase of Nile, the conver- 
sion of the needle to the north; and have studied 
to match and parallel those in the mere obvious 
and neglected pieces of nature, which, without 
further travel, I can de, in the cosmography of my- 
self. We carry with us the wonders we seek 
without us. There is all Africa and her prodigies 
in us. We are that bold and adventurous piece of 
nature, which he that studies wisely learns in a 
compendium what others labor at in a divided 
piece and endless volume.— Sir Thomas Browne. 





MOHAMMED. 

Moxammen's form was stately and commanding, 
and his countenance, irradiated with dark black 
eyes, was genial and attractive. In his later years 
he began to stoop, and his gait was compared to 
that of one rapidly descending a hill. “If he 
turned in conversation toward a friend, he turned 
not partially, but with his full face and whole 
body. In shaking hands, he was not the first to 
withdraw his own; nor was he the first to break 
off in converse with a stranger, nor to turn away 
his ear.” A patriarchal simplicity pervaded his 
life. He aided his wives in their household du- 
ties; he mended his own clothes; he tied up the 
goats. “He lived with his wives in a row of low 
and homely cottages built of unbaked brivtks; the 
apartments were separated by walls of palm 
branches rudely daubed with mud; curtains of 
leather, or black haircloth, supplied the place of 
doors and windows. His abode was to all easy of 
access—‘even as the river’s bank to him that 
draweth water therefrom.’ Yet we have seen 
that he maintained the state and dignity of real 
power. No approach was suffered to familiarity 
of action or speech. The Prophet must be ad- 
dressed in subdued accents, and in a reverential 
style His word was absolute. His bidding was 
law.” To all around him he showed great urban- 
ity and kindness of disposition ; “more bashful,” 
says Ayesha, “than a vailed virgin, and he never 
smote any one but in the service of the Lord, not 
A faithful and 
‘warm-hearted friend, he was moderate and meg- 
nanimous toward his enemies, when once they 
had submitted to his sway. But toward those 
who obstinately resisted him, he proved on many 
occasions cruel and vindictive ; and repeated in- 
stances of craftiness and perfidy stain the course 
of his wars and negotiations. In the domestic re- 
lations, his conduct, with one exception, was ex- 
emplary. Till he was fifty years old he remained 
the faithful husband of one wife; but, having 
once overstepped the natural limits of restraint, he 
added one after another to his harem, to the scan- 
dal even of his disciples. Among the elements of 
his religious character, Mr. Muir notes his con- 
stant and vivid sense of an all-pervading special 
providence, united, on the one hand, with a con- 
viction of God's predestination of all things, and 
on the other with a belief in the efficacy of prayer. 
This sense of God, it is very evident, was the 
source of his power; and “we search in vain 
threugh the pages of profane history for a parallel 
to the struggle in which, for thirteen years, the 
Prophet of Arabia, in the face of discouragement 
and threats, rejection and persecution, retained his 
faith unwavering, preached repentance, and de- 
nounced God’s wrath against his godless fellow- 
citizens.” And this burning sense of God, and of 
the unity of God, found its way to the hearts of 
others through the medium of a high eloquence. 
“Tn ordinary address, his speech was slow, dis- 
tinct, and emphatic ; but when he preached, ‘ his 
eye would redden, his voice rise high and loud, 
and his whole frame become agitated with passion, 
even as if he were warning the people of an enemy 
about te fall on them the next morning or that 
very night.’ But Mohammed claimed to be more 
than a “warner and a preacher.” His inspira- 
tion was essentially oracular; and his revelations 
were produced as real and objective intimations 
made to him by the angel Gabriel or otherwise. 
How far he may have believed this himself, dur- 
ing the early period of his career, it is difficult to 
In his earlier life, at Mecca, his ends seem 
to have been comparatively pure, though the 
means he used (such as these revelations) must 
be doubtful. “But the scene altogether changes 
at Medina. There the acquisition of temporal 
power, aggrandizement, and self-glorification, 
mingled with the grand object of the Prophet’s pre- 
vious life; and they were sought after and at- 
tained by precisely the same instrumentality.”’— 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 





RICHARD BAXTER. 


tongued Bates”—was the contemporary of Richard 
Baxter, and quite intimate with him. Describing 
him as a sermonizer, he says: 

“In his sermons there was a rare union of arga- 
ments and motives, to convince the mind and gain 
the heart ; all the fountains of reason and pereua- 
sion were open to his discerning eye. There was 
no resisting the force of his discourse, without 
denying reason and divine revelation. He had a 
marvelous facility and copiousness in speaking. 
There was a noble negligence in his style ; for his 
great mind could not stoop to the affected eloquence 
of words. He despised flashy oratory; but his 
expressions were clear and powerful, so convinc- 
ing the understanding, so entering the sou!', so 
engaging the affections, that those were as deaf as 
adders who were not charmed by so wisea charmer. 
He was animated by the Holy Spirit, and breathed 
celestial fire to inspire heat and life in dead sia- 
ners, and to melt the obdurate in their frozen 
tombs.” 

We are quite prepared to hear such testimony to 
Baxter, when he himself, addressing his brother 
ministers, said : : 

“Oh, brethren, what men should we be in skill, 
resolution, and unwearied diligence! Did Paul 
say, ‘Who is sufficient for these things?’ And 
shall we be proud, or careless, or lazy, as if we 
were sufficient? As Peter saith to every 
in reference to the great ap i 


change, 
‘What manner of t we to be in all 


respect | home; to screw the truth into their minds, aad 
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hind legs, and kept distended at the lower extrem- 
ity by a projecting bone, just as a fore-and-aft sail 
is distended by a “gaff.” “Over the entire sur- 
face of the thin membrane of which they are form- 
ed, sentient nerves of the utmost delicacy are 
distributed, by means of which the animal is 
enabled during the darkness to direct his motions 
with security, avoiding objects against contact 
with which, at such times, its eyes and other senses 
would be insufficient to protect it.” By day they 
suspend themselves from the highest branches of 
the silk-cotton trees, hanging by the claws of the 
hind legs, with the head turned upward, and press- 
ing the chin against the breast. At sunset, taking 
wing. they hover, with a murmuring sound, occa- 
sioned by the beating of their broad, membranous 
wings, around the fruit-trees, on which they feed 
till morning, when they resume their pensile atti- 
tude as before. The hang in such prodigious 
numbers, that the branches often give way beneath 
their accumulated weight. They fly in clouds as 
thick as bees or midges. ‘“ When at rest or asleep, 
the disposition of the limbs of the flying fox is 
most curious. At such times it suspends itself by 
one foot only, bringing the other close to its side, 
and thus it is enabled to wrap itself in the ample 
folds of its wings, which envelop it like a mantle, 
leaving only its upturned head uncovered. Its fur 
is thus protected from damp and rain, and, to some 
extent, its body is sheltered from the sun. As it 
collects its food by means of its mouth, either when 
on the wing, or when suspended within reach of 
it, the flying fox is always more or less liable to 
have the spoil wrested from it by its intrusive 
companions, before it can make good its way to 
some secure retreat in which to devour it unmo- 
lested. In such conflicts they bite viciously, tear 
each other with their hooks, and scream incessant- 
ly, till, taking to flight, the persecuted one reaches 
some place of safety, where he hangs by one foot, 
and grasping the fruit he has secured in the claws 
and opposite thumb of the other, he hastily reduces 
it to lamps, with which he stuffs his cheek-pouches 
till they become distended like those of a monkey ; 
then, suspended in safety, he commences to chew 
ro suck the juices, rejecting the refuse with his 
ongue.” 





“ THE LOVE OF CHRIST WHICH PASSETH 
KNOWLEDGE.” 


I sore with thee long weary days and nights, 
Through many pangs of heart, through many tears ; 
I bore with thee, thy hardness, coldness, slights, 
For eater ana years. 


Who else had dared for thee what I have dared? 

I plunged the depth most deep from bliss above ; 
I not my flesh, I not my spirit spared : 

Give thou me love for love. 


For thee I thirsted in the daily drouth, 
For thee I trembled in the nightly frost : 
Much sweeter thou than honey to my mouth : 
Why wilt thou still be lost ? 


I bore thee on my shoulders and rejoiced : 
Men only marked upon my shoulders borne 
The branding cross ; and shouted hungry-voiced, 
Or wagged their heads in scorn. 


Thee did nails grave upon my hands, thy name 

Did thorns for frontlets stamp between mine eyes ; 
I, Holy One, put on thy guilt and shame; 

I, God, Priest, Sacrifice. 


A thief upon my right hand and my left ; 
Six hours alone, athirst, in misery : 

At length in death one smote my heart, and cleft 
A hiding: place for thee. 


Nailed to the racking cross, than bed of down 
More dear, whereon to stretch myself and sleep : 
So did I win a kingdom,—share my crown ; 
A harvest,—come and reap. 
—Miss Rossetti. 





WASHINGTON’S RESPECT FOR RELIGION. 


When General Braddock was buried, after his 
disastrous defeat, Washington read the funeral 
service over his remains, by the light of a torch. 
What a subject for the artist’s pencil! One of his 
aids, referring to that period, says that “ frequently 
he knew Colonel Washington to perform divine 
service with his regiment, reading the Scriptures 
with them, and praying with them, when no chap- 
lain could be had.” Repeated and very urgent 
application wes made to the Governor to allow a 
chaplain, the officers proposing to support him at 
their private expense. 

When he was raised to the chief command in the 
war of the Revolution, we find him expressing, on 
several occasions, his appreciation of the value of 
the services of the ministers of the Gospel. Ad- 
dressing Congress, he says, “ I have long had it on 
my mind to mention to Congress, that frequent 
applications have been made to me respecting chap- 
lains’ pay, which is too emall to encourage men of 
abilities. Some of them who have left their flocks 
are obliged to pay the person acting for them more 
than they receive. I need not point out the great 
utility of gentlemen whose lives and conversation 
are unexceptionable, being employed for that ser- 
vice in the army. I beg leave to recommend this 
matter to Congress,whose sentiments herein I 
shall impatiently expect.” When Congress had 
allowed a chaplain for each regiment, he istued an 
order that the persons so engaged should be “ per- 
sons of good character and exemplary lives, and 
that all inferior officers and soldiers should pay 
them suitable respect.” The day after he assumed 
command of the army, he issued an order, in which 
he says, “ The General requires and expects of all 
officers and soldiers not engaged on actual duty, a 
punctual attendance on divine service, to implore 
the blessing of heaven on the measures used for 
our safety and defense.” On the 3d of August, we 
find the following : “ That the troops may have an 
opportunity of attending public worship, as well as 
of taking some rest after the great fatigue they 
have gone through, the General in future excuses 
them from fatigue duty on Sabbath, except at ship- 
yards, and on special occasions, till further orders.” 
So desirous was he that the exercises of religion 
should not be neglected, that we find him issuing 
the following order: “ The situation of the army 
frequently not admitting the regular performance 
of divine service on the Sabbath, the chaplains of 
the army are forthwith to meet together and agree 
on some method of perferming it at other times, 
which method they will make known to the Com- 
mander-in-chief.”—Rev. Dr. Wylie. 





Givixe To THE Lonp.—He who gives to the Lord 
will in the future state have returned to him what 
he gives with princely interest. Thereisa weight 
of meaning in the inscription found in the Italian 
cemetery: “Here lies Etella, who transported a 
lerge fortune to heaven in acts of charity, and has 
gone thither to enjoy it.” 





Hvumurry.—lIn the school of Christ, the first les- 
son of all] is self-denial and humility; yea, it is 
written above the door, as the rule of entry or 
admission : “ Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly 
of heart.” And out of all question, that is traly 
the humblest heart that has the most of Christ in 
it.— Leighton. 





Grreory calls the Scriptures “ the heart and soul 
of God; for in the Scriptures, as in 2 glass,” he 
says, “we may see how the heart and soul of God 
stand toward his poor creatures.” 





Tur words of Christ are not like those of man. 
His sentences do not with the occasion that 
called them forth. Every sentence of his is a 
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grounds, “these are the things that make a death- 
bed terrible.” 





Tue definition of happiness is not easy, if we 
understand by it, not merely certain fortunate ac- 
cidents, but rather that feeling through which the 
interior man receives his d sensations of 
pleasure or pain; for it is very possible to suffer 
many and great griefs, and yet not to feel thoroughly 
unhspPy in eonsequence ; but rather to find our 
moral and intellectual nature so purified and exalted 
thereby, that we would not wish to change this 
feeling for any other. On the other hand, we may 
be in the possession of much peace and enjoyment 
in the things granted us—we may have absolutely 
no grief—and yet find within ourselves an insup- 
portable void. To be happy, we require a proper 
employment for the mind and the feelings—cer- 
tainly a varied one, and one that shall be snitable 
to the general character, and so much 80 as to satisfy 
every need ofexistence. . . . 

What is needed to make life really valuable and 
happy is a mind thoroughly alive—rich in the 
‘wer of reproducing all that it gains inwardly 
m its own deep communings with itself, or ex- 
ternally from its observations on men and things ; 
or else the steady working out of a series of ideas, 
begun early, and embracing in their course per- 
haps the greater portion of a life. . 

t is my firm conviction that man has only him- 
self to blame, if his life appears to him at any time 
void of interest and of pleasure. Man may make 
life what he pleases, and give it as much worth, 
both for himself and others, as he has energy for. 
Over his moral and intellectual being his sway is 
complete.— Wm. von Humboldt. 





“ CANARD.” 


Tus word, now popularly used for a hoax, is 
the French for duck, and the origin of its new 
application is said to be the following amusing 
“sell” on the public: To give a sly lift to the 
ridiculous pieces ef intelligence which the journals 
are in the habit of publishing every morning, 
Cornlissen stated that an interesting experiment 
had just been made, calculated to prove the extra- 
ordinary voracity of ducks. Twenty of these 
animals had been placed together, and one of them 
having been killed and cut up into the smallest 
possible pieces, feathers and all, and thrown to the 
other nineteen, had been gluttonously gobbled up in 
an exceedingly brief space of time. Another was 
taken from the remaining nineteen, and being 
chopped small like its predecessor, was served up 
to the eighteen, and at once devoured like 
the other; and so on to the last, who was thus 
placed in the remarkable position of having eaten 
his nineteen companions in a wonderfully short 
space of time! All this, most pleasantly narrated, 
obtained a success which the writer was far from 
anticipating, for the story ran the rounds of all the 
journals in Europe. It then became almost for- 
gotten for about a score of years, when it came 
back from America, with amplification, which it 
did not boast of at the commencement, and with a 
regular certificate of the autopsy of the body of the 
surviving animal, whose esophagus was declared 
to have been seriously injured! Every one 
laughed at the history of the canard thus brought 
up again, but the word retains its novel sigaifica- 
tion. 





ADVICE TO SOLDIERS. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to The Middlebury 
Register, to give to inexperienced soldiers some 
hints for the preservation of health, from what he 
has learned in the field. After warning the new 
recruit that the enthusiasm of the first week will 
soon tone down to stanch realities, which he must 
meet and face as a.man—that he cannot live as 
carelessly about his health as he can at home, 
where warm rooms and comfortable beds and well- 
cooked meals are at his service from day to day, 
and that he must act the physician for himself, to a 
great degree, and be watchful against any predis- 
position to disease, he proceeds to give some special 
directions as follows : 

“ They consist of a programme of articles to be 
taken by the recruit when he goes into camp, or te 
be sent to him by his friends, when he shall have 
reached a point where he can be addrossed. 

“ Let him have with him two pairs of well-knit 
socks, two firm woolen shirts, a large crash towel, 
a piece of Castile soap, to be used as often as pos- 
sible in bathing the entire body ; a woolen a 
sometimes called a smoking cap ; two large old- 
fashioned silk pocket-handkerchiefs, which may be 
used to hang from the neck, as a protection against 
a blazing sun, or as a vail to cover the face when 
sleeping out nights, amid miasmas and creeping 
vermin, or as a bandage for wounds. He should 
also have constantly with him a supply of Cayenne 
pepper, such as is obtained from the drug-stores 
under the name of ‘ capsicum.’ 

“ The benefits arising from the use of this latter 
article are incalculable. A single pinch in a glass 
of flat warmish water will nullify the effects and 
the uncomfortable sensation from having drunk 
too much water during the day; will help the 
sentinel keep awake at his post at night, by warm- 
ing and invigorating the whole system. A good 
pinch eaten at each meal, or when a cup of tea or 
coffee is drunk, will aid digestion, assist in prevent- 
ing acidity of stomach, and is besides a great an- 
tagonist of the diarrhea, dysentery, flux, and 
“jooseness,” which are the great scourges of the 
army. A level teaspoonful of capsicum, taken 
daily in eating or drinking, or both, or two fingers’ 
full taken two or three times a day, will do more 
toward warding off the fever and ague thaa ten 
times the cost in rum and quinine. There should 
always be carried in the knapsack also a large 
piece of gutta percha cloth, to spread upon the 
ground at night for the soldier to spread his blanket 
on when he goes to bed. To these suggestions 
may be added the injunetions to eat, as far as pos- 
sible, regularly, to shun sutlers’ tents, with their 
detestable pies and cakes, aad their poisonous 
preserved meats, as one wou!d shun a contact with 
the leprosy ; to maintain, in short, a perfect system 
of living, just as far as duty in camp will allow. 

“Tf my friend who may read this, and who is- 
going soon to buckle en his armor for the cause of 
his country, will treasure the hints I have thrown 
out, and act upon them, he will add a hundred 
per cent. to the probabilities of his returning to his 
father’s house, that knew such keen anguish and 
bitter mourning when he was called to: leave it. 
Once more, my soldier friend, before you. leave 
your home, supply yourself with envelops and 
writing paper, and with a good substantial lead 
pencil; upon the envelops have postage stamps 
placed, and have them directed in a strong, plain 
hand to the address of those you will want to write 
to when far away—your father, your loving and 
ever watchful mother, or your sister; and then 
when you stop anywhere, for a day or such a 
matter, write something home, if it is not mere than 
six lines, and tell your anxious friends how you 
are. And to your parents too and relations of the 
soldiers, I must say, write often to him Write 
long letters. Give all the news you can think of. 
Let every line be full of love, of kind, affectionate 
interest and encouragement, and you cannot tell 
how much sunshine you will put into his heart, 
and how much better soldier and man he will be- 
come for your thoughtfulness of him. I speak of 
all these things ‘ whereof I have seen.’” 








Kine Cuartes tee Simpze anv xis Foot.—This 
good fellow’s influence was so great, Charles, King 
of France, once remarked to him he thought they 
had better change places. As Jean did not look 
pleased at the p , Charles asked him if he 
were not content with the idea of heing @ king. 

“Oh, content enough,” was the reply; “but I 
— be exceedingly ashamed at having such a 

It was this fool that once tried his master's nerve 

ing into his room with the exclamation— 
Forty thousand men 
have risen in the city! 


“What!” cried the startled king; “with what 
intention have they risen?” 

“Well,” said Jean, placing his finger upon his 
nose, “ probably with the intention of lying down 
at bedtime.” 
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Foreign Wiscellany, 


Miuitany Misnuxx.—A new crime has recently 
been added to the calendar, to which the public have, 
by common consent, applied the term of “ military 
murder.” It is not a judicial murder by authorities 
who lash a man to death under the of a 
barbarous and antiquated code ; but it is a crime 
which has its origin, and is reaching its present 

t of development. golely on account of the same 
mifi(ary misrule which the press has so long com- 
bated and exposed. The crime has made its appear- 
ance in all the principal garrisons where British 
troops are stationed, not less than three cases having 
occurred in Canada alone since the troops were dis- 

hed during the Trent commotion, while at home 
t appears to flourish with a deadly laxuriance. 
There is very little diversity ia the diagnosis of the 
cases: a soldier is subjected by an officer, a ser- 
geant, or a brother private, to a series of acts of 
petty tyranny, until he can stand it no longer, and 
determines upon revenge even though his own life 
should be forfeited. On the parade, in the guard- 
room, or in the dormitory during the still hours of 
night, a shot is beard, and one or two miserable 
beings are found weltering in blood, while the crimi- 
nal stands looking on with grim satisfaction at his 
awful handiwork. For amurder of this kind a young 
man, a private in the 18th Hussars, now lies under 
sentence of death: and a more flagrant example of 
that military misrule which is at the root of the 
whole matter could not be adduced than is disclosed 
by the circumstances brought out on the trial. It 
seems that the men in this regiment are so im- 
properly commanded that they are allowed td*hold 
mock courts-martial on each other. John Flood, the 
condemned criminal, had been actually flogged on 
the saked body in pursuance of the sentence of such 
a mock court. His chief persecutor was the mur- 
dered man O'Dea, and the excuse or rather explana- 
tion which Flood gives of the murder is that O'Dea 
had been again persecuting and annoying him, and 
threatening him with a renewed flogging when he 
came off guard. The unhappy man seems to have 
resoived to free himself of his tormentor at whatever 
risk, and accordingly, swallowing two pints of beer 
and two glasses of rum, he lay in wait for his victim, 
and shot him as soon as he entered the guard-room. 
It was undoubtedly a premeditated murder, but it 
was not a murder done without strong and over- 
powering provocation. There is one circumstance 
which explains a great deal of the relative positions 
of the two men. Flood, the condemned criminal, 
had a good-conduct stripe, while ®’Dea was one of 
the “fighting men” of the regiment, that is, one of 
the men who are fond of fighting weaker comrades, 
but who would probably be less inclined to face the 
enemy. Here, then, we have a _ well-conducted 
soldier worried into crime by the persecutions of a 
blackguard, and now he lies under sentence of death, 
entirely, and we say it without the smallest hesita- 
tion, entirely because the officers of the regiment 
failed to keep good order and discipline. They are 
unfit to command men, and the men under their 
command, as a certain result, fall into crime.— 
London Weekly Review, August 9. 


Hovsz Accommopation 1n Scottanp.—At the last 
meeting of the Edinburgh Free Presbytery, Dr. Begg 
said there was a most important document which he 
wished to bring under the notice of the Presbytery, 
so that a committee might be appointed to consider 
it, in order to report at a subsequent meeting—he 
referred to the tabular statement of the census of 
Scotland, which had lately been printed by authority 
of Parliament. The state of Scotland as a whole was 
proved by the census document to be far worse than 
any person had previously ventured to allege. There 
were 7 964 families living in houses of a single room, 
without any windows The number of criminals 
throughout Scotland was considerably less than 
3,000 ; and in a recent report in regard to criminals, 
it was stated that they were all exceedingly comfort- 
ably toused, the best arrangements being made in 
the way of ventilation and other comforts. Here, 
then, they had 7.964 families —that was to say, about 
40 000 individuals—nearly ten times as many as the 
whole of the criminals, living in a house of a single 
room without any window ; whilst they had nearly 
1,000,000 of a population living in a house of a single 
room. and of these there were 40,000 families, or near- 
ly 200 000 individuals, living in rooms each of which 
contained from six to sixteen individuals. In Glas- 
gow, it appeared that there were 241 families, or 
about 1,000 individuals, living in single rooms with- 
out windows; while there were 28,269 families, or 
upwards of 100,000 people, living in houses of one 
room. These 1,253 families inhabited rooms that 
contained seven persons each : 596 inhabited rooms 
that contained eight persons each; 228 inhabited 
rooms that contained nine persons each ; 84 inhabited 
rcoms that contained ten persons each ; 30 inhabited 
rooms that contained eleven each; 11 inhabited 
rooms that contained twelve each ; 5 inhabited rooms 
that contained thirteen each ; three inhabited rooms 
that contained fourteen each ; and 2 inhabited rooms 
that centained fifteen each. There were, in addition 
to this immense multitude living in single rooms, 
32,559 houses of two apartments each, accommodat- 
ing about 120,000 of a population. Of these 3,757 
families ranged from eight to sixteen individuals each. 
The case of Edinburgh was nobetter. There were in 
ihis city 121 families living in single rooms without 
a window ; while there were 13,209 families, repre- 
senting at least 50,000 individuals, living in houses 
of one room. Of these, 825 had six persons in a 
room, 437 had seven, 173 had eight, 55 had nine, 26 
had ten, 8 had eleven, 3 had twelve, 1 had thirteen, 1 
had fourteen, and 1 had fifteen. In addition to this, 
there were 11,313 families living in houses of two 
rooms ; but of these 463 had eight in the family, 246 
had nine, 76 had ten, 84 had eleven, 7 had twelve, 6 
had thirteen, 2 had fourteen, 2 had fifteen, and 1 had 
from sixteen to twenty. Now, it must appear on the 
very face of such statements, that the greatest moral 
and social evils must result from such a state of 
matters. Such a condition of affairs must of neces- 
sity defeat all the efforts of Christian ministers who 
labored in such districts, as it was quite evident that 
persons who had no means of maintaining the com- 
mon decencies of life must of necessity be brought 
up with blunted feelings. It was vain to speak of 
the immorality of various kinds that existed,—vain 
to speak of profligacy,—vain to speak even of drunk- 
enness in the case of persons living huddled together 
in the way brought out by the tables. Persons living 
in a house containing ten individuals in a single 
room, must be under the strongest temptation to go 
to the whisky-shop to get an hour of decent comfort. 
It appeared to him that, until such evils were grap- 
pled with, the real source and origin of many of the 
social evils of Scotland must be held to be untouched ; 
for rot only were the efforts of their ministers defeat 
ed, but also the labors of the magistrates. It was 
quite evident that, in deficient house accommodation 
they had a fruitful source of many social evils. He 
proposed that a committee be appointed to consider 
the document lately issued, containing the tabular 
statement of the census returns for Scotland, and to 
report to a subsequent meeting of the Presbytery. 
Mr. Pirie, Cowgate, in seconding the motion, ex- 

ressed his cordial concurrence . the remarks of 

tr. Begg, and suggested that efforts should be made 
to get a royal commission appointed to investigate 
the matter. Mr. Cochrane, Pleasance, said he had 
no hesitation, looking to the work in which he was 
engeged, in saying that it was just in proportion as 
the house accommodation had been sufficient that 
his returns of crime had been scanty, and vice versa 
He thought the question was one of the greatest pos- 
sible importance ; and he was sure the Presbytery 
would give it their best consideration. 


Evrorran Anmaments.—The Courrier du Di- 
manche publishes an article strongly insisting on the 
advantages of disarmament for the different nations 
of Europe. In the course of its observations it says: 

“The present armaments of Europe are purely defensive. 
Moreover, they have not been taken with a vee to Tne internal 
peril with which such or such a power may be menaced, but to 
a@ war between state and state—a European war, The annual 
expentes for war of the different powers are now retty nearly 
as follows: England, 1,000,000.000f.; Austria, S00. 000,008. ; 
Prussia, 170,000,000f. ; Russia, 524,000,00€f.; France, 625,000. 
000f ; Turkey, 200.000,00vf. ; the petty Germ $, 300,000- 
O0Cf : Spain, 308,000,000f. ; and Belgium, Portugal, Switzerland 
etc., 860 0.0,000f. Total, in round figures, 4,500,000,000f.' Ten 
years back the military budget of England was only a third of 
what it is now. Austria. in 1852, disbursed for her army less 
than one-half of the 500,000,(00f. she now spends, and it is to be 
nected that, in 1£47, that power dispensed for its general budget 
Jess than it now disburses in the War Department alone. The 
same increase has taken place proportionately in all the other 
European budgets, Europe keeps at this moment under arms 
2,300,000 soldiers! She had, no doubt, not so many at the wars 
of the first Empire, and yet she is now at peace! The cost of 
maintaining a soldier is calculated at If, 25c. a day, or, on an 
average, at 500f. a year; and consequently, 2,300,000 soldiers 
absorb. upproductively, nearly 5,000,000,0°0f per annum The 
oe hy this figure and that < 0.88 em. iene. 

oned arises from the e: arm, 
pid in cash, for the cost of Seonetin. abe. ete.” . Hd 


The article terminates in these words : 
“Either Europe will disarm and save herself, or she will 


remain in bh os 
Gries” er heavy armor, and—the consequences are easy 10 





Prussian Orryion on rue Conriict AND ON “THE 
Brinsu Press.”—The Liberals of Germany are en- 
gaged in a contest of the most serious kind. The 
oy is the momentous one: Whether the army 
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little interest here that scarcely a article is devoted 
ne te the papers. An occasional Arad time Ld) 
war; from 


“Our English aristocracy make a capital political harvest out 
of the American war. Cf course, as men professing humanity, 
they deplore the bloodshed, but, as haters of popular pewer, 


calamities. At the very com 


—they looked 
American represen ‘ planters indeed 
themselves, despised the Northerners as a set of tradesmen and 
mechanics. Democracy was but nominal in the South. The 
cemnipotent slayveholders held all other classes in a political sub- 
jection, as complete as the personal subjection of their negroes. 
They were a race of landed three or four hundred 
thousand slaveholders holding the six or seven millions of whites 
in the slave states completely in their power. English Toryism 
and Landlordism could but regard them therefore as the crean of 
American society.” 


British Amuerica.—A recent letter from Halifax, 
N.S., says: 


“‘The people of Canada and the Jower colonies are delighted that 
Mr. Lindsay’s motion for recognition of the Southern Confederacy 
by Britain was ousted out of the House of Commons by the veteran 
Premier, Lett'ng alone the evils which a war with the United 
States would inflict on you in England, just think what would 
become of thinly inhabited colonies like Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward’s Island, and Newfoundland, where we have 
not one single gun-boat, and where we have only a few hundred 
volunteers? Canada is only a little better off in this way, but 
utterly unable to enter with England on a war with the United 
States. Thank God, Mr. Lindsay stands rebuked, and I trust no 
member in the British House of Commons will ever after this dare 
ask a recognition of the Southern states, as that would be neither 
mcre nor less than the commencement of a sanguinary war, which 
would entail incalculable ruin on the American colonies, from 
which no power on earth could save them. The British American 
colonists are the parties more immediately concerned ; therefore, 
let your M.P.s and others mind what they are about. Do not 
involve us in a quarrel with our neighbors. Our desire is to live 
at peace.’ 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Any old Subscriber, on renewing his subscrip- 
tion, ( and at that time only, 43) may send us 
any number of new names, not on our books during 
the previous twelve months, and retain for his serv- 
ices One Do.war for each of said new names—the 
amount to be deducted from the remittance made 
us. Thus, Twenty Dollars sent would pay for ons 
renewal and eighteen new subscribers—all for one 
year. No person is permitted, under this offer, to 
stop the paper at the end of the year, and renew 
his subseription in the name of another party. 

In remitting money, we wish every letter dated, 
and the name of the town, county, and state, plainly 
written, therein. Our subscribers have no idea of 
the trouble they give us by neglecting this duty. 

We ask our friends in all parts of the country to 
give us their kind aid in extending our eirculation, 
which we are happy to say is now nearly Turee 
Times as Lance AS THAT OF ANY OTHER WEEKLY 
Rexicious Newspaper IN THE Wor.pd. An hour or 
an evening devoted te this work, on the part of all, 
would double our subscription list in thirty days. 
Reader, will you aid the good cause in which we are 
engaged by making the effort we desire? 


dress 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Pustisuer, 
No. 5 Beekman street, N. ¥ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 
Sent by Mail. 
No pay expected until received, read, and approved. 5 

Ist. DR. 8S. S. FITCH’S SIX LECTURES on the Causes, Pre- 
vention, and Cure of Consumption, Skin Diseases, Male and Fe- 
male Complaints, etc. On the Mode and Rules for Preserving 
Health. pages, 21 gh Price 59 cents. 

2d. DR. 8. 8S. FITCH’S NEW WORK on Heart Disease, Apo- 
plexy, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, etc.. with many valuable Medical 
Prescriptions for these Diseases. 168 pages,6 engravings. Priee 
50 cents. M@ Say which book you will have, giving Name, 
State, County, and Post-Office. Address, 
DR. 8. 8. FITCH, No. 714 Broadway, New York. 














NEW BOOKS—JUST READY. 


LES MISERABLES—ST. DENIS. 


The fourth part of VICTOR HUGO’S famous French novel, 
‘Les Miserables.” Uniform in style and price with Part L., 
‘*Fantine,” Part II., ‘‘Cosette,” and Part IIf., ‘“‘ Marias.” 
Paper covers, price 50 cents, and cloth bound elegant, (en supe- 
rior paper,) $1. 

It. 


LIKE AND UNLIKE. 


A charming new novel by A. S. ROE, author of ‘‘I’ve been 
Thinking,” ‘‘ A Long Look Ahead,” “‘ To Love and to be Loved,” 
“True to the Last,” etc. One large cloth-bound rolume, 
price $1 25. 

TL. 


ALFIO BALZANI ; 


Or, THE DIARY OF A PROSCRIBED SICILIAN. 


A powerful and dramatic picture of life and adventure ia 
Italy during the Revolution. Dedicated to Garibaldi. Priee 
$1 25. 





*,* These books are sold everywhere, and sent by mail free. 
on receipt of price, by 
CARLETON, Pustisuze, 
No. 413 Broadway, corner Lispenard st., New York. 


ROBERTSON’S CELEBRATED SYSTEM OF 
TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES. 





ee I I occ cccccccccccecccscccceced $1 25 
Intermediate French Course...................-0 1 00 
PURE UGE SOUND 60 o00c cccccccccocccececcess 75 


Spanish Course 

This system, so justly celebrated in Europe, needs but to be 
known in this country to be equally popular. 

Although on an entirely new and ori 1 plan, still it resembles 
Manesca’s in its frequent repetition, Levizac’s im its analytic syn- 
tax, Ollendorff’s in its dialogues, and Hamilton’s in its exercises 
for composition. 

Copies will be sent to teachers for examination by mail, free of 
expense, on receipt of one-half of the advertised price. 

ROE LOOKWOOD & SON 


so 
American and Foreign Booksellers, No. 411 Broadway. 


ANTED.—EXPERIENGED AGENTS ARE 

wanted to take orders for ABBOTT’S GREAT HfSTORY 

OF THE REBELLION, in each couaty of the United States and 

Canada, First volume nearly ready. Engrgvings all on steel, 

maps. etc. For appointment as Agent, apply immediately to 

—" BILL, Norwich, Conn., or GURDJN BILL, Norwich, 
jonn. 


(THE EARLY PHYSICAL DEGENERACY OF 
AMERICAN PEO » 

And the early poleoenely decline of Childhood and Youth, just 

Bovina by ad STONE, Physician to the Troy Lung and 

x Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Nervous resp o 

e 


Marasmus, and Consumption ; Wasting of the Vital Fluids ; 
mysterious and hidden causes for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition, 








and . 
Ee Fail not to send two red stamps and obtain this book. Ad- 


dress 
DR. ANDREW STONE, 
Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician 
for Diseases of the Heart, Throat, and Lungs, No. 96 Fifth street, 
N. Y. 


MUSIC, 708, ETC. 
REMOVAL.—PIANOS. 
Dep qameven Se-Biane Bowne 





DEONS TO LET, and rent applied on 
T. 8. BERRY. 
No, 593 Broadway, 
Dpposite tan Hotel. 
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titties tes Sonik ese ens 
$250; new 63 octave, The above pianos are var 
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and Schools, Parlors, TA & 
FARLEY’S NEW HARMONIUM, volume equal 
to Three Melodeons. Prices from $80 to is iestrated cites: 





Iv DSON RIVER ate nD RoR. Mima 
and WEST. Trains leave— Oo WITH SRAES Genre 


From Chambers st. From Thirtieth st. 
mths 11 a.m, and 3: | 7:25, 11:25 a.m., and 3:40 and & 
and 5 p.m. 25 P.M, 
cena) 10:15 F.0, P| 10:40 pu. (Sundays included.) 
») 10:15 BP. n40 P. 
train, at 1 and 6: 
P.M, 1:35 and 6:55 r.a. 
Tivoli, 7:30 a.m. 7:55 a.m. 
Fishkill train, 5:30 P m. 5:55 P.m. 
Peekssill train, 9:30 a.™ and 4: 
25 P.M. 9:55 a.m. and 4:55 P.u. 
Sing Sing train, 3:30 P.u, 3:55 P.M. 
6am. 6:25 a.m. 
Y train, 4 ¥.u. 4.25 PM. 





A.F, SMITH, Superintendent. 
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SETS aaa Se alee ba Oe 
ROOK J.0. Geer will feave Pier No. 18 N. B.. foot of Cortlandt 
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No. 115 West street, corner of W.u. EDWARDS, 


EBIE RAILWAY. 





Paseen Trains leave follows : 

—~ ong ter a the morning 
at — 5 

7.00 a.u., RESS, for . 

9.00 a.m., MI 


LK. daily, for Otisville, 
12.15 P.u., ACCOMMODATION, daily, for Port Jervis. 

4.00 p.u., WAY, for Middletown, W: and Newburg. 

§.00 p.u., NIGHT EXPRESS, daily, for Dunkirk, Buffalo, 
Canandaigua, and principal The Train of Saturday 
runs through to Buffale. ee 

.m., EMIGRANT, Dunkirk. 
steht tne CHAS. MINOT, Gen. Sup’t. 


———$——— 
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INSURANCE. 
AXxcTiC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORE CITY, 

No. 18 Watt Sezer. 

Organized 1853. 

GR CPM ise. os cccccccgccscccecccccccccsescsocoes $250,000 


FIRE AND INLAND NAVIGATION INSURANCE 
IN ALL THRIR BRANCHES. 





Directors. 
Henry Grinnell, Caleb Barstow, 
Edmund Penfold, Hanson K. Corning, 
Ogden Haggert Thos. Monahaa, 


et L. Sturges, 


Wm. R. Fosdick, Geo. F. 
Ben. F. Wardwell, 


Henry Thayer, 

Louis Lorut, A. R. Frothingham, 
Thos, F. Youngs, Samuel L. Mitchill, 
Joshua L. Pope, Rufus R. Graves, 
Henry Davis, Henry K. Bogart, 
Stephen Cambreleng, Samuel G. Glidden, 
Alvert Ward, J. Milten Smith, 
Thomas Scott, Abm. R. Van Nest, 
Wm. A. Sale, Lawrence Turnure, 


Theo. Polhemus, Jr. 
Elisha E. Morgan, Wm, E. Shepherd. 


Henry G. Eilshemius, 
J. MILTON SMITH, President. 
Vincent Titov, Secretary. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


SEGURITY LIFE INSWRANCE 
AND 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 
No. 31 Pine street. 
nee GI Riaiie 6s i casi ci cdtcdiceteseven cand $110,000. 





EIGHTY PER OENT., 

Or four-fifths of the profits, will be returned to the Policy-Holders 
every third year. One-half the premium can be paid in notes if 
desired by the insured. Prospectus, with rates and information, 
can be had at the effice. 

ROBERT L. CASE, Presivent. 

THEO. R. WETMORE, Vicz-Presipent. 

ISAAC H. ALLEN, Sgcrerary. 


Sun eae se 
WM. HENRY CHURCH, M.D., { Medical Examiners. 
At the Office daily from 1 to 3 P.m. 


DIVIDEND: NOTICE. 
OFFICE OF THE 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
No. 102 BROADWAY. 





GAGE GOST. cvcecssccccesecce qaleeeneen $500,000 00 
Asorts, July 1, 1862...............+8- wees 1,116,674 75 
PE nccacbovcsassonsons abeeeances - 22,651 40 





The Directors of this Company have this day declared a Dividend 


of 
FORTY PER CENT. TO ITS CUSTOMERS, 


upon the premiums earned during the year ending Ist instant, on 
all policies entitling the holder to participate in the profits of the 
Company’s business, and scrip will be issued on the 15th August 
to Policy-Holders for the amounts to which they are respec 
tively entitled, and upon the same day SIX PER CENT. IN- 
TFREST will be payable upon the outstanding scrip issued by 
the Company. 

The semi-annual Cash Dividend of SIX PER CENT. will be 
paid to the stockholders or their legal representatives, on and 
after Ménday, 14th instant. 

New York, July 10, }862. 


This Company continues the business of INSURANCE on 
favorable terms. 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. Lamport, Secretary. 
Crnus Peck, Assistant Secretary. 





SECURITY 
FIRE INSURAN@GE @OMPANY 


No, 31 PINE STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
I BI oo eranvncansnccnecsh> nconstarcacnneagid $500,000 Ce 
Surplus, August 1, 1G0B.......206 sosccscceccccececs $159,085 83 
IE, 2 inns cucnedquecwesngnansiog sibsagebbankdl $659,015 83 
IN 0 5 0. ndenss cecnensnntethabgneeneceedeaedn ‘one 


N@ OTHER LIABILITIES. 
Deaters Recervz 75 Pes Cunt. or Nat Prorirs. 





The SECURITY also insures against loss by Inland Navigation 
on the LAKES, CANALS, and KIVERS. 
Losses promptly adjusted and psid. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL. Vice-President, 
R. L. HAYDOCEK, Secretary. 


MAN HATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEW YORE, 
No. 31 Nassau street, opposite the Post-Office. 

Cash Capital and Accumulation...... veces verede -« e+ $1,200,000 
Dividends to Policy-Holders................cceececces 340,000 
Riass eccnasceneaneapecssuebcbapaasieeeen + 650,000 

Dividends paid in the life of the assured. 

©. Y. Wumrxs, Secretary. a ‘ 


J. L. Harszy, Assist. Sec’y. 8. N. Srusnzuws, Actuary. 
Prospectus, and all necessary information, may be had at the 











office, or at any of the Agencies in any of the principal cities. 
EDUCATION. 





HIGHLA ND MILITARY SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

The Seventh School Year will commence Sept 11. Pupils ad- 
mitted between the ages of thirteen and nineteen years. Instruc- 
tion in all the departments—KEnglish. Classical, Mathematical, 
and Military are most thorough. Many of the graduates of this 
school are commissioned officers in the present war, and many 
more are occupants of other responsible positions. 

Cc, B. METCALF, M.A., Proprietor and Principal. 


P EMBERTON-SQUARE SCHOOL FOR 

Young Ladies, Boston, Mass. For Catalo: please ad- 
dress the ncipal, Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, au, No, 26 
Pemberton square, Boston, Mass. 


QNTARIO FEMALE SEMINARY, CANAN- 
daigua, N.Y. Messrs TYLER & RICHARDS, Principals. 
Thirty-eighth Annual Term begins September 1]. Apply for 








(CHESTNUT-STREET FEMALE SEMINARY. 
The, Peart coabenenth quate cat 
Sept 10. Particulars from circulars, wt on © "y, 

©. 1,615 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


HE SEDGWICK INSTITUTE, G. BAR- 

rington, Mass , a very select Boarding-School for Twenty 
Boys, opens its next session the Ist of October. Parents are in- 
vited en visit ie bear eaee ciroulars, or an inter- 
View with the Princ pa ee Seewica eT Tae 
THE MISSES GREEN WILL REOPEN THEIR 


for Young Ladies on Thursday, 3 % 
Fifth avenue, first coor from Washington ~ah.. a che be 


M BES. LEVERETT’S 
FREN' GLISR 














Nos. 3 and 5 West Thirty- th street will reopen on Thur 
day, Sept. 18. For full iof. see ° The Pt 7 
will be at home on and after 1. In the meantime letters to 
his address in 


ELOC¥TION TA¥GHT—STAMMERING 
pear Madison avenue. Thorough couree in vi RE- 
Apparatus, 














BEOOKLYN HIGHTS SEMINARY.— 
The Fall Term of this institution for ¥ Ladies and 


Little Girls will open on the 15th inst, Th 

will be under the care of sa . The will 
be furnished those who have the course of the 
schools, and who desire to pursue = more course in any 


the 
For Board and Tuition, ‘cation can be made at No. 88 
Montague street, Brooklyn. _ 

CHARLES E. WEST, Principal. 


HOMEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
NEW YORK.—The regular course of Lectures will com- 
mence Oct 15, J. BLAKLEY, M.D., Dean. 








TE ROCKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, AT 

The situation, on the banke of the lindeey te er 
the beauty of the scenery, and in the salubrity of the climate, The 
edifice. in the midst of extensive grounds, is large and commodi-- 
phe Soe pL ET The courte of study is 
| ame he tee Music, Painting, and Drawi . The Musical 
the charge ‘ashbouro Mor- 


L. D, and C. F, MANSFIELD, Principals. 


Sestiegset ie Baap oe eee 

No. li] OXFORD STREET, “BROOKLYN, é. ¥. 
Mrs. 8.M Voaz., Miss L. L. Ossonwz, Prioci 

The Fall Term of this 


Institution will epen on 
3 - 10, 1862 Forcirculars, apply to the Prinei 


iN. Y.; 
le. Rev. “4 , DD. 
N Y.; Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., Brooklyn, N. ¥.; Prof. D. 








OY FEMALE SEMINARY.—THIS INSTI- 
tution offers the accumulated advantages of nearly fifty 
years of successful operation. 


than twenty professors and te 
For Circulars apply to 
JOHN H. WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 


"(J HEOLOGICA L_ INSTITUTE, 
EAST WINDSOR HILL, CONN, 
The next Term will on Wednesday, Oot. 1. 
Students who need ce, and who attend regularly on the 
duties prescribed for the year, will receive two dollars a week 
toward defraying the cost of board. 


PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN HIGHTS, L. L, 
A. CRITTENDEN, A.M., Principat. 
The eee Annual Session will commence on the 10th of 
mber. 
aim of this institution is to furnish te young ladies — 
tunities for as complete and thorough education as is enjoyed by 


g men in our best oelleges. 
The Course of Study is comprehensive, including the various 
of higher mathematics, natural science, and ~~ ahs 
an extended course of history and literature, especially the Eng- 
lish classics. Modern languages taught by experienced native 
teachers ; Latin will receive special attention. 

This institution offers unrivaled advantages, not only in its 
course of study and corps of teachers, but in its beautiful and 
commodious building, which is believed to be better suited to its 
purpose than that of any other college in the country—its com- 
Lard -” of chemical and philosophical apparatus, its library and 
cal 

THe OnsgrvaTory is provided with a good equatorially- 
mounted telescope, having a six-inch achromatic object-glass. 

Special facitities are offered for vocal and instrumental music, 
drawing, ss ete. 

Young ladies from abroad will find ample accommodations and 
a genuine home in the family of Pref. D. G. Eaton, adjoining the 
Institute building. 

For Circulars, apply to A. Crittenden or Prof. D. G. Eaton. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH PROTESTANT IN- 
STITUTE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, Nos. 48 and 50 
East Twenty-fourth street.—Boarding and: Day Scheol. Pupils 
prepared for West Point, the Navy School, College, and Busi- 
ness. A pupil can enter when s'x years of remain until 
he is twenty. The prospectus contains details, and the 
names of — and parents for the past seven years. Lessons 


resumed on September 16. 
ELIE CHARLIER, DIRECTOR. 


M4PLEwooD YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
Pittsfield. Mass., commences its Forty-Third Semi-Annual 
session, October 2. 

With a patronage larger than at the opening of the war, and its 
usual corps of teachers, it adds to rare facilities for instruction in 
the solid and ornamental branches peculiar advantages for phys- 
ical health and culture. 

Address Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal, fer Circulars. 














J. @ RBEITHER’S 


CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREROUSE 
Feuren av., Go. Navy srnzze, 
Brooklyn. 
<N.B.—Late Manufactarer eo = Fourteen Years for £. 
At this Establishment, the oldest tn the city, 


tared for Sixteen 
lections of Rich Cabinet and 


mae be Renee cme ot the finest ool- 








J AMES PARRISH, SHIRT MANUFAOTUBER, 


No. 323 Cawat Sezzpr, near Broadway, New York. 
SUPERIOR SHIRTS made te measure, $16, $21, and $24 per 


I 


ty Family Supply Store of Bosoms, Collars, and Wristbands 
for Shirt-making at reduced prices. 


BROOK'S BRIZE-MEDAL 
SPOOL COTTON, 





oa Spools of 200 or 500 yards, 
WHITE, 
BLAOK, and 
OOLORED. 
A full assortment of this celebrated Thread foreale 
BY 


WM. HENRY SMITH, Sole Agent, 


rete ceed 30 Nesey, street. New Tork. 
Li MISCELLANEOUS. 


To THE LADIES.—WE WOULD PARTICU- 
larly call your attention to Mason’s Patent Sheet Metal 
Screw-Top Self-Sealing Jar and Cans, as being really what they 
are represented to be; viz.,a Self-Sealing Jar. requiring no 
cork, solder, cement, or wax to make them perfectly air-tight. 
All that is necessary being to screw the top down upon the 
Rubber Washer which is placed upon the shoulder of the Jar, at 
such distance from the neck that by no possibility can the flavor 
of the Fruit be injured by coming in contact with the Rubber 


Washer. 
Bold by all dealers. SHEET METAL SCREW CO., 
No. 214 Pearl st., N. Y. 


To ALE WANTING FARMS.—LARGE AND 

thriving Settlement of Vrnzzanp. Rich soil. good crops of 
wheat, corn, peaches, ete., to be seen. Only 30 miles from Phila- 
delphia. Delightful climate. Twenty acres tract at from $M to 
$20 per acre, payable within four years. Good sehools and so- 

° are settling. Apply to CHAS. K. LANDES, 
“ Oumberland co., New Jersey. Report of Solin 
Robiasom and Vineland Rural sent free. 


From Report of Soton Rosinsen, Ag. Ed. Fribune. 
“It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an almost level 
suitable condition for 


portion, one farming, that we 
w of this side of the Western ad 


pavin Ww. LEWIS, 
No. 62 Puart Srazzr, 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT. 
Particular attention paid to sale of Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, 


ete., ete. 

Consignments solicited. Inquiries relative to market er sale of 
property here replied to. Oash advances made when required, 
and prompt account, sales, and remittances assured. 


REFERS TO 
R. H. , Esq., Cashier Bank of the Republic; or A, E. 
Orr, Eeq., of Messrs. David Daws & Co., New York. 


COLES & FERRIS, 


(Sucozssors ro JOHN J. CAPE & OO.,) 


Wholesale Dealers in Smoked Hams, Shoulders, Bacon and Beef, 
Smoked and Pickled Tongues, Pork and Lard, 


Nos, 263, 265, and 267 BROOME STREET, 
Brerweenw ALLEN AND ORCHARD 876., 
New York. 














Banax G. Oorzs, 
Faanx A. Feenis. 





ALONZO FLACK, A.M., PRINCIPAL OF 

Hudson River Institute, at Claverack, Col. co., N. Y., 
will make Special Terms suited to these times for Young Ladies 
who enter at the opening of Term, Sept. 19, 1862. 


MBS. MACAULAY’S 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL, 
No. 253 Madison avenue, 
8.-E. corner of Fortieth street, 

Will reopen on TUESDAY, Sept. 16. Mrs. M. will be in town 
from Sept. 1. Until then, letters addressed as above will receive 
immediate attention. 


WIGHT’S RURAL HIGH SCHOOL.—A 
Boarding-Schoel for Boys, at Clinton, Oneida co., N. Y. 
The next Term of the Seventeenth Year begins September 16. 
For Circulars, address Rev. BENJAMIN W. DWIGHT. 











OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
me port, “Conn, Fis EMILY NELSON. 





SUNN YSIDE SCHOOL, 


IRVINGTON, WESTCHESTER CO., N. Y. 

The Fall Term commences Sept. 9. Graduates from our best 
colleges for Inetructors. Military Drill under an experienced 
French Officer. Pupils taught to speak and write French, Ger- 
man, and Itatian. Spanish also taught, and Spaniards instructed 
nEnglish. For further particulars, see Circular at the various 

k stores, or apply to the Principal, 
ALFRED STEBBINS, A.M. 


E DUCATION.—THE PATRONS OF THE 

Military and Commercial School at New Milford, Conn, 
(Ambrose 8. Rogers Rector, A.M.) think it one of the first insti- 
tutions in New England. 


PROF. WEST'S SCHOOL FOR YSUNG 
LADIES, 


THE BROOKLYN HIGHTS SEMINARY, 
No. 86, 88, AnD 90 Monracuz strErt, Brooxtrn, N.Y. 
The Fall Term of this Institution will — on the rag Smet 
For Circulars giving full information with res to Board. 
Tuition, ete., apply to CHARLES E. WEST : 


No. 88 Montague street. 
EEE : — 


FURNITURE. 
FURNITURE! FURNITURE! ! 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, BY 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


At our Warerooms snd Manufactory, 
No. 87 Bowrsy, and 64 Onrisrre st., New York. 

(=~ Third Avenue Cars pass our Store. 

We still continue the Wholesale and Retail Furniture Business, 
at the Old Stand, No. 87 Bowery, where, with our increased facil- 
ities for manufacturing, we are enabled to offer inducements to 
the trade not to be obtained elsewhere. Our Warerooms, No. 87 
Bowery, extending two hundred and forty-two feet through to 
Christie street, and six stories in hight, form the most spacious as 
well as the best arranged in the city ; and with the increased fa- 
cilities we possess, are enabled to manufacture at lower rates than 
apy other house in the trade. We would especially invite your 
attention to our steck, consisting in part of 

ROSEWOOD, PARLOR, ANB CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
In Brocatelle, Delaine, and Plush, 
MAHOGANY, BLACK WALNUT, AND IMITATION FURNI- 
TURE OF EVERY DESERIPTION, 
Enameled Chamber Furniture. in sets, from $20 to $100. 

Sideboards and Extension Tables constantly on hand, and man- 
ufactured to order. Fine Rosewood, Walnut, and Mahogany 
Redsteads, new patterns; also, a large assortment of Mattresses, 
consisting of Patent, Spring, Curled Hair, Moss, Whalebone, and 
Excelsior. 

We would algo call your attention to our Cane, Wood, and Flag- 
seat Chairs. We shall be able at all times to supply the trade on 
the most reasonable terms. 

WALKER’S TEAT SWING CRADLES. 
We are the sole agents Yor this city of 
TUCKNER’S NEW S€YLE PATENT SPRING BED, 
THE UNION PATENT TOWEL STAND AND CLOTHES- 
DRYER—the Most Convenient Article in Use, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
Church, Lecture-Room, and Sunday-School Setiees, Bank- 
Office Desks and Chairs, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
ROBERT PATON, 
No. 24 Grove street, near Bleecker. 


A® WARMING APPARATUS. 


1862. A NEW «RTICLE. 1862 


Having completed a superior New Style of Patterns, we are 
prepared to furnish at low rates, wholesale or retail, 

SIMOND®’ PATENT FURNACES FOR MASONRY, 
Simonds’ Patent Portable Furnaces or Parlor Heaters, Registers, 
Ventilators, ete., in every variety. 

FURNACES put up in the best manner and warranted to give 
satisfaction. 
Exclusive sale given to dealers out of the city. 
CULVER, SIMONDS & 00., 
No. 52 Cliff street, New York: 


T. G. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
DESKS AND OFFICE FURNITORE, 
Wareroom No. 107 FULTON STREET, near Nassau, N. Y. 
te” LIBRARY FURNITURE MADE TO ORDER. 


HARRISON'S 


























ALL. SIZES, PRICES FROM $30 TO $200, 
MADE BY 
BRAMHALL, DEANE & G@6., 


Ne. 442 BROADWAY. 
—______=[_====EE 


No. 346 and 348 BasStir, ¥. Me i 
P. CROZIER ASKS HIS BUSINESS 





© friends to call or address him at Butler Cecil, Rawsen & 
Co ’s, Importers and Jobbers of Fancy Staple Geods, Nos. 
346 and 346 Broadway, New York. ” -_ 


SOMES & BROWN, 


SOLICITORS OF 


ONS, BOUNTIES, BACK PAY, and other claims against 
the Government. 
Orriczs: No. 2 Park place, N, ¥., and No. 476 Seventh street, 
Washington, D.C. 
D. E. SOMES, LUCIAN BROWN, 
Washington, D. C New York City. 
We invite those having, or about to have, claims of the above 
description, to a consultation with us, believing that our superior 
facilities for avoiding delay, and moderate charges, will be much 
to the claimant’s ins+rest. 
AH instructions sent by mail. Call or send for Circular eon- 
taining information and references. 


W !1G-MAKER AND ARTIST IN 
LOUIS BASTET, 
Sole a ‘or eUpeTON. Wade ae reerubs, 
And manufacturer of all kinds of Human Hair Work. 


A2BTIFICIAL LEGS AND ARMS, SELPHO'S 

Patent, the best substitutes for Lost Limbs the world of 
science has ever invented. Address WM. SELPHO, Mechanical 
Surgeon to the U. 8, Army and Navy, No. 516 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE PALMER ARM AND LEG. 


MADE ONLY BY THE INVENTOR, 
CLINTON HALL, GROUND FLOOR, ASTOR PLACE, N., Y. 





HAIR. 











B. FRANK PALMER, Surgeon Artist to the Government Hos- 
pitals, Inventor of the Palmer Arm and Leg, in order to supply 
the unexampled demand of the Army and Navy, has greatly in- 
creased his facilities at the National Studio in Philadelphia, and 
opened capacious rooms in New York and Boston. The Palmer 
Limbs wi be provided for mutilated soldiers of very limited 
means at prime cost, it being the Inventor’s design to supply all 
patriotic men who lose limbs in the country’s service, 

CAUTION.—No other Person (whether formerly in the Firm 
or in the employ of PALMER & CO.) has now the right to con- 
struct or repair the Patent Limbs for the Company in New York 
Inquire for or address the Inventor at the new office of PALMER 
& CO., on the ground floor. 


TRB VING 





HOUSE, 


NEW YORE, 
BROADWAY AND TWELFTH STREET, 
Entrance on Twelfth street, 





This House is now open for the accommodation of families and 
transient guests, and will be conducted upon the European plan. 
There is a good Restaurant in the House for the use of the guests, 
also a large Dining, Lunch, and Oyster Room in the Basement. 
Entrance No. 825 Broadway. 


GEO. W. HUNT, 
CHAS. W. NASH, | Paormrmtons. 


“ BROOKLYN, Feb. 2, 1661. 
66 J D. WEST & CO.—MY DEAR SIRS: 
© Isuppose the PUMP is working admirably. The other 
one adopted last summer works admirably. Nothing eould be 
more satisfactory, and I have confidence beforehand that the new 
one will not disgrace the good name of the kind. 
“H, W. BEECHER.” 
The above is said of WEST’S IMPROVED PUMP, sold at No. 
179 Broadway, N. Y. If any one wishes to know whether the 
Pumps still retain their good name, please inquire of the editer 
this 
OTI 





r, or of Oapt. J. Ericsson, or send for a circular, 
ATENT LIGHTNING RODS sold at same place. 
TopD & RAFFERTY, MANUFACTURERS 
of le es, er . 
Hemp, Tow, Osta, Rope 2 eachinist Tool weit oak 
ing, and Brass Castings, 
st. supply of railroad and manufacturers’ fi 
— engines constantly On hand. Works at Paterson, 


GAFES. SAFES. 








THE CRISIS 


the Subscribers have effected an arrangement where! 
enabled to offer an artiele 


‘atent Safe, and our Mr. Marvin during years’ manufao- 
ture and sale of the eer hetunee in asaeasaen 
4 Marvin. Upward of 20,000 Safes now in use made by the 


will enable the public to what 
pape byt ELT Sahe new edad have 
FIRE, BURGLARS, AND DAMPNESS. 


MARVIN & C@., 
No. 265 Broadway, Sole Depot. 


A large stock of the Wilder Patent Safes now on hand, ané 
parties wishing them will be supplied at very reduced prices. 





Key and being against coks. Thies havi 
once 
wand thio Loch witl bave'as other, In fact it has no x 
No. 265 Broadway, 





KVERY MAN HIs8 OWN PRINTER. 
PRINTING-PRESSES are the Best, 


UTIFUL MIOROSOOPE, MAGNIFY: 


F. OWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mase.” 
BELLS ! BELLS! BELLS! 


TION BELLS. 
STEEL COMPOSI 


BEST FOR 
THE CHEAD SCHOOLS IN THE 





BROWN & 
No. 30 Liberty street, New York. 
BELLS! BELLS! OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 








warranted. Send for Circular, 
= A. MENEELY'S BONS, 
West Troy, New York. 


a& 


UNION STEAM AND WATER 


HEATING COMPANY, 
For Wetming and Ventilating Public Buildings, Private Resi- 
dences, Schools, Greenhouses, etc., etc., with 
GOLD'S IMPROVED PATENT UNION HEATER. 
Superior to all others for the following peasons : 
1. THE ATMOSPHERE, WHEN WaRMED, IS NOT Ix- 


This is @ consideration of vital im as regards health. 
If the atmosphere is more l when warmed hy one ap- 
parates than by another, it is an imperative reason why that ap- 
paratus be preferred. 

pa hd is different tm ite results 
— ; same sure used any other mode of warming by 


exterior of this apparatus is heated less. in- 
Pressure of steam than is the exterior of any 


“f 
ik 
i 
- 

z 

F 


the superior heat-impartin radiating 
gu m| % construction of the 
tions, reduce the bulk to the lowest limits. _ 
4. THIS APPARATUS IS MORE DURABLE THAN ANY 

Tho material of which it is composed will net oxidize 
as readily as other materials used for the purpose. 


5. IT TAKES CARE OF ITSELF, requires less and 
—- fuel, its 


original cost is less than any steam. apparatus. 
All parts of this apparatus are situated in the basement, and 
fresh, warm air carried to the ts by 
Asuperior system of ventil introduced into ali build- 
warmed with this 


irculars aud full information can be obtained at the principal 
Office of the Company, 
No, 64 BROADWAY, New York. 


PROPOSALS FOR $250,000 OF THE CROTON 
Water Stock of the City of New York.—Sealed proposals 
will be received at the Centroller’s office until THURSDAY, Sept. 
25, 1862, at 2 o’clock P.m., when the same will be popes oymee 
fer the whole or “gato o1 of the sum of two hundred fifty 
thousand dollars ( 000) of the Croton Water Steck of the 
city of New York, authorized by Chapter 372 of the Laws of 1960, 
aod a8 amended py Chapter 181 of the Laws of 1861, and by an 
ordinance of the Semana Council, approved by the Mayor Oct. 
4, 1861, for increasing the supply of Croton water, etc. 

The said stock will bear interest at the rate of six per cent. per 


annum, able quarter yearly, and i will be re- 
deemed vio Sel ae “~ 


Proposals will state the amount of stock desired, and the 
price per one hundred dollars thereof, and the persens whose 
pro are accepted will be required to deposit with the Cham- 
beriain of the city, within ten days after the opening of the bids, 
the sum awarded to them respectively. , 
On presenting to the Controller the receipts of the Chamber- 
lain for such deposits, the parties will be entitled to receive cer- 
tificatesfor equal amounts of the par value of the stock, bearing 
interest from the date of payments. 
Each proposition should be sealed and indorsed “ Proposals 
for Croton Water Stock of the City of New York,” and the same 
inclosed in a second envelop addressed to the Controller. 
The right is reserved to reject any or all of the bids, if con- 
sidered necessary to protect or promote the interests of the city. 
ROBERT T. HAWS, Controller. 
City of New York, Department of Finance, Controller's Office, 
Aug, 26, 1862. 


PILEs CURED 


WITHOUT MEDICINES OR OINTMENTS. 


The Cocouyo Nut, which grows in certain parts of South Amer- 
fea and the West Indies, has been long and extensively kaewa 
and celebrated in those latitudes for its valuable medical proper 

ties. A pair of them carried in the pocket or about the person 
effectually cure and prevent piles. 


PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS. 
A small supply received and for sale by 


HEGEMAN & CO., 
No. 203, 399, 511, and 756 Broadway, and corner Seventeenth st, 
and Fourth avenue. 


ABNICA HAIR GLOSS.—THE WONDERFUL 
virtues of Arnica in allaying and removing inflammation 

are universally known. 

ARNICA HAIR GLOSS is a combination of these virtues, with 

other tried and excellent ingredients. 

ARNICA HAIR GLOSS stimulates and invigorates the haix, 

prevents it from falling out—restores it when lost—promotes ite 
wth and strength—renders it proof against all diseases. 

ARNICA HAIR GLOSS permanently cures all irritation and 

eruptions ef the — and makes it healthy and fertile. For the 

ruff it partie- 











removal of dand has no equal, Its operations in this 
ular are magical and permanent, 
ARNICA IR GLOSS is unequaled as a hair-dressing com- 
pound. It not only cleanses the scalp and invigorates the hair, 
but it renders the latter chammingly soft and lustrous. Its odor is 
particularly delicate and fragrant—the proprietor having takea 
especial s to secure this result. 

ARNICA BAIR GLOSS is the very best preparation for the 
hair ever discovered. Price 25 cents. For sale by all oy Om 
A. I. MATHEWS, General Agent, No. 16 Cedar st., N. ¥. 


PURE CATAWBA WINE. FOR MEDICINAL, 
Sacramental, and Family Use. Made with great care from 
TStieia Ne Weta 
4 JOSEPH KENSBY. Cincinnati, Obie 


A FRIEND IN NEED—TRY IT !—DR 
SWEET’S INFALLIBLE LINIMENT, the great external 
remedy of the age, prepared from the recipe of Dr. Stephen 
Bweet of Connecticut, the celebrated bone-setter, whose fame is 
unrivaled by that of any living man. It is a certain and imme- 
diate cure for Rheumatism, Gout, Mearalge. Sprains, Bruises, 
Cuts, Wounds, Sores, Burns, Scalds, Piles, i Head 
Toothache, and all Rheumatic and Nervous Disorders, Ex 
Injuries, etc, All sufferers should give it a trial. RICHARD- 
SON & CO., Proprietors, Norwich, Conn. MORGAN & ALLEN, 
Agents, No. 46 Cliff street, New York: 


GAY'S CELEBRATED 


RESTORATIVE. 


IT IS NOT A DYE. 
$1,000. PREMIUM. $1,000. 
Will cause hair to grow on bald heads ; will restore gray or 
diseased hair to its 
ORIGINAL CONDITION ANB COLOR. 

Will prevent the hair from falling off, and promote a new 
and healthy growth ; completely eradicates dandruff; will 
prevent and cure nervous headache ; will give to the 
hair a clean, glossy a Y rance, and is a oer- 
tain oure for all diseases of the head. 

Price 75 cents ; three bottles for $2, 











HAIR 


It is a perfect and complete dressing for the hair. Read the 
following testimonials : 

U. S, Marsaat’s Orricz, Naw York, Nov. 6, 1661. 
WM. GRAY, Esq. 

Dear Siz : Two months ago my head was almost entirely bald, 
and the little hair I had was all gray and falling out very fast, 
until I feared I should lose all. I commenced my! your Hair 
Restorative, and it immediately stopped the hair falling off and 
soon restored the colem; and after using two bottles my head ia 
completely covered with a healthy growth of hair, and of the 
same color it was in early manhood. I take great pleasure in 
recommending your excellent Hair Restorative, and you mag 
also refer doubtin, rson to me, 

ad ROBERT MURRAY, U. 8. Marshal, 
Southern District, New York. 





Wrst Farus, Jan, 31, 1862. 
Mr. WM. GRAY. 


Dear Stn: Last fall I lost nearly all my hair by typhold 
fever— what little there was remaining was fast falling out. I 
got two bottles of your Restorative and immediately commenced 
using it. It fare ded my expectati y hair ceased fall- 
ing out at once, and in three weeks it began to come in rapidly, 
and now is much thicker than before my sickness, I consider 
your Hare ResToRarive an invaluable discovery, and can highly 
recommend it, Yours truly, GEO. H. GOODSE 

Pastor of M. B. Church, West Farms, N. ¥. 





sale by the proprietor, , 
7” uf _— WM. GRAY, 
at the Restorative Depot, 
No. 301 BROADWAY, New York 
Also for sale at No. 685 Broadway, and by ail Druggiste, 


EMPIRE SPRING. 


csi aes 
a % 
a 


Bold at Retail by all Druggists and Hotels generally. 

All orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER directed to me af 
Saratoga, N. Y., or to my 

SOUTHERN DEPOT, No. 13 JOHN S7., NEW YORK, 
will receive prompt attention. Dp a EM 


PEPSIA AND KINDRED DISEASES OF 
pares > 2 bowels - bo more emetaalll Anya a 
am. AAG MOGAY, Oracker " , No, 219 Forsyth 

ew Yor 


DIARRHEA, DYSENTERY, ETC. 

CERTAIN AND IMMEDIATE CURE.—HEGEMAN & CO.’8 

celebrated VELPEAU’S DIARRHEA REMED Y—used during and 

since the Cholera of 1845 with unfailing success. Sold by drug- 
t it has our signature on the wrapper. 

Oe Pere HEGEMAN & CO., Ohemists and Druggists, 

Nos, 203, 399, 511, and 756 Broadway, and 17th st., cor. 4th ave. 


0 INVALIDS. 





The Corks of all uine Em Water are 
branded thus: = "i 











patie 
ut up in pints, three dozen in 8 case, may be had : 
tare put up F pin : 


XX PALS, FAaMILy....-----+-<0+s+-0+s 
W. MARR, Sole Agent, 
No. 69 at., New York: 


PANE SAVIGS BETTUTION, Ne 
Warren street. Interest s per on 





bond and Ww. 
DERBILT L. B IN. Secretary. 


es ee _ 1 PAINTING. 
JOHN GIBBS, 3n., Artist, 
cou signeur Superior Elegance and , 
OO ILITARY G8, orvic & SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS. 
ME®SWIN & BRAY, 


FIRE-ARMS AND AMMUNITION 
OF AUL KINDS. 
Bole Agents for BALLARO'S BREROU-LOADING RIFLES, 
" Me. Sn NURADWAY, New York. 








=< ARDS, ETC., NOTE PAPERS, 
ae cad stamped wih Orns snd Oyphor in Coles and 
Plain, in the latest and most elegant styles, at 


EVERDELL’S 
OM Eetablishment, Ho. 908 Broadway, corner Duane street. 





Samples by mail, 
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THE WAR. 
The Cloud of Rumors. Specimens of them. 
are daily rushing the 
streets of New York are a perfect whirlwind of inex- 
ying led, tra oth, siden, roosal enormous 
on 
army movements on bu : 


moaths' 
trearons, 
t is on the point of bei 
thet something greet is just ; pol se 


‘ fthe U 8. 850,000 st 
advance of the U. 8, army, 350, rong, 
Yrouen at its head. But we believe it not, nor 
‘again do we disbelieve it. 
As an instanceof the startling character of the 
amon 

for sbetcruth we will give one about the battle 
of jay, Aug. 29, and which is told to us on 
*guthotity amply sufficient to establish any ordinary 
‘fact in-ordinary times. According to this story, 
while Sige] was vigorously and prosperously shelling 
“gp large body of rebels opposite him, McDowell moved 
‘his corps straight in between Sigel and the enemy, 
go as to force the cannonade to stop; and then 
"McDowell began to wave a white handkerchief, tied 
‘to bis sword. On this, Sigel rude straight up to him. 
an@ indignantly inquired what he meant? McDuwell 
eursed him for a d——d Dutchman ; on which Sigel 
‘imttantly drew a pistol and fired at him, but the ball 
‘weas turned aside by a coat of mail. And further, 
a@ wounded Union soldier lying near, with his last 
stwength, fired three times at McDowell for a traitor, 
and hit him every time, but the cuirass saved his 
“Fife; and the wounded man died, with his latest 
breath regretting his failure. And further, McDowell's 
seldiers swear they will shoot him if he attempts to 
lead them again. We repeat, that this story, on 
which we express no opinion, is told us by what 
would ordinarily be good authority ; from two dis- 

’ timet and independent sources entirely respectable. 


A Pause. A 


The pause of our defeated armies, while the rebels 
establish themselves in Maryland and prepare to 
' march into Pennsylvania, leaves a comparative blank 
’ im the Virginia department of the war news of tne 
week, and affords a proper occasion for a retrospect 
ef the war up to this point. 

What have been the characteristic features 
ef the war, hitherto? In the field, great demon- 
strations and enormous expenditures of money 
and men; systematic avoidance of decisive strokes 
er movements, and of attacking weak points; dis- 
eouragement of efficient commanders, retention of 
bad ones ; neglect of loyalists ; lenity to traitors. At 
heme, wastefulness and inopportuneness in raising 
and spending money, in gathering and employing 
forces; neglect to repress or punish sympathizers 

with the enemy. All the time, assurances that all is 
well, prophecies of victory and peace just at hand, 
would be poured out like sorcerers’ clouds ; and at 
last, when the North, drained of blood, drained of 
treasure, should grow restive and shrink jrom further 

‘vain agony, would come a concerted outery of decia- 
rations by the treasonable at home; they would be 
jeined at once by the cowards and the selfish; and 
the canning engineers of all, falling in with this 
“ pepular voice,” would with pretended regret admit 
this necessity, quietly charge over their villainy to 
divine Providence, and chloroform the exhausted 
nation into its disgraceful surrender of all ihe de- 
mands of the seceders. And what do these want? 
The half of our kingdom? More than half of our 
kisgdom—ior less than the line of the Potomac and 
Qbio will never content them, nor shouldit. More 
than half of our kingdom, and all of our honor. 

A horrid picture. Rut have not our affairs thus 
fay so proceeded? What possible use is there in 
blinking the facts, or refusing to consider their les- 
son? It is sickening, while it may be profitable, to 
traee the points where this programme has been ful- 
filled. Our vast army has been scattered, upon that 
gioss theory of the “ anaconda,” in useless squads 
along twelve thousand miles of coast, and held im- 
maovable for months on 1,500 miles of inland 
line. East Tennessee is the heart of the rebel 
territory ; a perfect fortification of mountains, 
fall of heroes for the Union, and not only heart as 
lecal center, but heart as center ef circulation ; for 
through it passed roads indispensable to the very 
existence of the rebel armies. And yet the Admin- 
istration has left its miserable inhabitants to writhe 
for a year and a quarter under murder, robbery, 
imprisonment, insult, and even actual torture, aud 
now, instead of being our base of operations, it is 
the safe center from which invasion after invasion 
sweeps over Kentucky and Tennessee, HB is 
aotorious how constantly our troops have been out- 
numbered. Not one single “fighting general” 
has had an independent command of high im- 
pertance. But Buell and MeOlellan, whose 
great hosts have done nothing but crawl about 
or be driven about, wasting away under unnecessary 
labor, discouragement, and sickness, are held in place, 
as if those two men’s reputations were far more 
important than the other hundred thousand men’s 
lives that they have wasted for this nation. There 
has never been any difficulty worth mentioning in 
eerresponding with the South—for traitors ; it has 
as if by system been made safe to be a rebel in 
@eubiful districts, and perilous to be loyal. And now, 
after one great army has been held in disgraceful 
helplessness in Tennessee all summer, while the ene- 
my have twice at their leisure skinned Kentucky and 
now threaten Ohio and Indiana ; after another great 
army had been disheartened and disorganized, and 
beaten and driven all the way from Richmond to 
Washington, in a manner which looks much more 
like the result of diabolical ingenuity on our side than 
ef any power on the other—after all that, we seem 
this day to be just at the opening of the shameful 
fipal scene. It only needs one more rebel victory, a 
Iitile more “ flanking” of our great immovable host, 
@ jiitle more slaughtering of our heroes in the ranks. 
of our lions led by stags—a final rush on Baltimore 
and Washington, to raise the curtain upon an ugly 
tableau of peace meetings all over the North, and the 
final sacrifice. 

This retrospect may be summed in a single sen 
tence. Without making any charges, and without 
asserting anything except a coincidence which teach- 
es a lesson, it is impossible in glancing along the 
histery of the war up to this time, to avoid noticing 
the brvad fact that, on the whole, the actual course of 
events has been like what would naturally have been 
arranged for the purpose of deluding and exhausting 
the North, until it should be wearied and weakened 
into censenting to the success of the traitorous 
echeme of seqgssion. And if well meaning rulers 
have pursued a course which wears such a com- 
plexion, how tremendous the admonition to change 
it while the nation is yet alive! 

The news of any single day may change this 
But while we write, this we believe to be the aspect 
of affairs. And it is inexpressibly gloomy. We have 
enly God to trust to. And what has the North done 
te please him? And how do we know that he in- 
tends our nation to exist as one? It is useless to 
trust in God, unless we do it “though he slay us;” 
and few indeed are those who can patiently acqui- 
esee to-day in the destruction of our republic, even 
though God should will it. 


Glance at the Whole Field. 

In Virginia, there is a retreat of all our forces to 
Washington ; while the rebels cross the Potomac in 
ferce, and our generals apparently have not the 
remoteat idea whether Harrisburg and Pailadelphia, 
er Baltimore, or a circuit and junction with Kirby 
Smith in Kentucky, or a mere foray and return, is 

_ their purpose. Whatever their plan, they seem 
likely te execute it very much at their ease. The 
assurances that daily reach us from Washington of 
eonficence and satisfaction with the looks of affairs, 
are beneath attention or contempt. We have had too 
many such lies. If our leaders sball win a victory, 
we shall accept it, thankfuily ; but there is no longer 
spare for faith or hope in those who occupy if they do 
not fill the places of leaders of this nation, either civil 
or military. 

Beyond the mountains, the aspect of military 

_ affairs, if not so critical, is far more confused. The 
whole field swarms with guerrillas, amongst whose 

elouds the larger masses of Bragg in Tennes 

_see and Kilby Smith in Kentucky are moving, but 

- Whither or on what plan, we do not know, and our 

generals do not seem to. 


~The Rebel Invasion Safely Proceeding. 


The rebels began to cross the Potomac, it seems, 
on the night of Friday, Sept. 5; bodies of cavalry 
pens several fords from 20 to 25 miles above 

asbingion, and at once clearing the river bank of 
-the few: Union forces in the vicinity, and occupying 
Poolesville and Darnestown, some 5 or 6 miles north 
.of the river, and 10 miles apart, Darnestown nearest 


ashington. 

Since this time, it is safe to say that a considera- 
ble rebel force has crossed into . Butso 
ignorant do all parties seem of their actual num- 
ders or intentions, that almost e else is 
mncertain. The rebel force is cctineiel every- 
where from 45,000 to 150000. They do not as yet 
geem to have made any decisive move; but it is 
scarcely time, Certainly, it is sate to assume, 
that our generals will let them get all their troops 

if they want to. WN 


eal 


which an editor in New York must | 





west bask of Seneca Oreek for about ten miles, 
thus looking toward Washington at about 20 miles 
away; our troops stand facing them. At 


tory they will at leisure — unless the whole past policy 
of our generals is to be reversed—perfect their fur- 
ther plans, and then—execute them. 


brave commanders, Gens. 

Stevens, and Geo. W. Taylor. . Kearney 

native of New Jersey, a graduate of West Point, had 
in Mexico, Africa, and Italy, was an 


and the before position—a practice 
habitual with him, but which is not likely to be fatal 
to many of our leaders. His death took place during 


a sharpengagement at Chantilly, near Fairfax Coart- 
House, on Monday, Sept. 1. 

Gen Stevens was also a graduate of West Point, 
of brilliant talents, and a commander of rising reputa- 
tion ; a real and valuable soldier. He was killed in 
the same engagement where Kearney was killed, 
shot through the head while charging at the head of 
his brigade, with the colors in his hand. He was a 
native of Massachusetts, 

Gen. Taylor was born in New Jersey, had served 
with Gen, Zachary Taylor through his Mexican cam- 
paigns, and had done brave and good service as 
colonel of a New Jersey regiment and brigadier dur. 
ing the present war. Gen. Taylor was wounded at 
Bull Run, Aug. 27, and died at Alexandria five days 
afierwards. 

Col. Fletcher Webster, the only surviving son of 
Daniel Webster, is another victim of Pope’s retreat. 
Be was mortally wounded in Friday's battle, at Bull 
Run. 

These same battles have left a shameful legacy of 
dissension and accusation among our leaders. As 
usual, no punishment is to be inflicted on anybody. 
But Gen. Pope is put in command of the Indian war 
in the Northwest ; Gen. McDowell is said to be on 
leave, and relieved of his command ; and Pope has 
made charges against Gens. Fitzjohn Porter, Fraak- 
lin, and Griffin, who however are not to be tried at 
present because needed in the field. And McDowell 
is said to demand a court-martial te set himself 
right. 

The Military Governments. 

Gen. J. R. Kenly, believed energetic and patriotic, 
is just made military governor of Maryland. Stanly 
of North Carolina is said to be in New York, and 
seems to be doing nothing in his official capacity. 
Gov. Jobnson of Tennessee is still at work in his 
place, obscured at present by the confused tangle of 
military and guerrilla operations that covers the 
state. Gov. Pnelps has not yet made a mark ia 
Arkansas, nor has Gov. Shepley in Louisiana. 


The Guerrillas. 


The field of guerrilla operations includes the whole 
military area west of the mountains. The week’s re- 
port of their doings is a catalogue of marches, chases, 
skirmishes, robberies, surprises, defeats, and vic- 
tories, none of any great importance, irritating rather 
than decisive, and calculated to dreadfully exhaust 
the states within which they take place. Imboden 
and Jenkins have been foraging in Western Virginia, 
and at last accounts were ravaging both banks of the 
Ohio below Parkersburg. AlJl through Kentucky and 
Tennessee, isolated bands of these robbers rise up, 
surprise some Union post, or rob some Union far- 
mers, and scatter again or move off toward Kirby 
Smith or Bragg. Guerrillas are ranging throughout 
the central part of Tennessee, robbing, murdering, 
and sending Union men South. It is reported that 
one band met with a severe repulse at a stockade at 
McMinnville. 75 miles southeast of Nashville, about 
Sept. 1; that a few days before, at Woodbury, some 
20 miles nearer Nashville, Col. Mundy’s Kentucky 
regiment defeated Forrest’s band; that about the 
same time, Major Leppert, with 300 or 400 Illinois 
and Missouri infantry and cavalry, attacked Ool. 
White’s band of 1,000 guerrillas, and after a desperate 
battle of an hour, entirely routed him, taking his 
transportation and equipage, and many horses and 
mules and prisoners. Innumerable guerrilla move- 
ments are taking place in the northwest, southwest, 
and southeast ot Missouri; a disconnected but con- 
certed scheme of fights, dispersions, and insignificant 
enterprises on the one side and the other. 


The Western Rebel Invasion. 
So far as the reports can be analyzed, the fright at 
Cincinnati seems to be subsi for the moment at 
least, and it begins to be believed that Kirby Smith's 
invasion of Kentucky was merely a foraging expedi- 
tion. Smith's force seems to remain in undisturbed 
possession of Centra) Kentucky. 
In Tennessee, slow Gen. Buell has been marching, 
apparently, westward toward Nashville ; and Bragg, 
it is said, is moving northward, having even already 
crossed the Cumberland, as if to effect a junction 
with Kirby Smith. 
In apparent concert with these movements, there 
bas been fighting at Wheden and at Bolivar, the 
latter in Northern Mississippi and the former in the 
same region. At the latter, the rebel generals Villi- 
pigue and Armstrong moved from Grand Junction 
upon Bolivar, some 20 miles inside of the Tennessee 
line. Col. Crocker of the 13th Iowa, in command at 
Bolivar, boldly mustered feur regiments, ail he had, 
marched out, met the enemy four miles from the 
town, and attacked them with such impetuosity and 
skill as to throw them into disorder, and forced them 
to retreat, but had not force enough to follow them 
They afterwards managed to march round Bolivar 
and 1each Wheden, a place ten miles above it, where 
further fighting was expected. 
It is also obscurely reported that Gen. Rosecrans 
hed made an attack on the rebels at Tupelo, on the 
Mobile and Ohio road, about seventy-five miles south 
of the Tennessee line, and been repulsed. 


Arming the Negroes. 

It is reported that, at last, measures are on foot to 
free and arm great numbers of slaves in the Southern 
Department. If this is not too late, it may be a use- 
ful measure. On the other hand, it is reported that 
it is intended that the colored soldiers raising by Gen 
Lane in Kansas, shall not be formally mustered into 
the U. 8. service. 

Gen. Butler at New Orleans has done another 
funny and useful thing. The rebels had raised a 
force of colored militia, which was praised for 
“ patriotism and loyalty.” It did not, however, leave 
New Orleans; and now Gen. Butler issues an order 
inviting them to enter the volunteer U. S. service, 
and providing for their arming, equipping, and pay 
and rations. 


Naval Affairs. 

The building of mailed and wooden steamers is 
energeticaliy pushed. 

It is said that Commodore Wilkes is to command 
@ squadron of swift steamers to cut off the contraband 
West India trade. 

The Ovieto, which sailed from Liverpool some time 
ago, was seized at Nassau, and after a more or less 
honest trial by an English admiralty court, was re- 
leased, has sailed again, and is last heard of as an 
armed steamer lying at Cardenas, Cuba, and watched 
by the Union gun-boats. 

The Tuscarora, it is said, has been ordered away 
from England, and refused permission either to coal 
or repair ; and has gone to Cadiz. 

The U. 8. gun-boat Adirondack, Capt. Gansevoort, 
was wiecked, Aug. 23, on Abaco, about 100 miles 
north of Nassau. Her crew is safe, and it is hoped 
that her armament may be saved. 


Government Hesitates to Draft. 
We do not yet hear of any actual drafting. 
Whether the Government is merely hesitating, is 
afraid of the disaffected Northern minority, is unable 


to arm its levies, or is expecting to fill the ranks by 
volunteering, it is impossible to decide. 


The Indian War at the West. 


It seems not probable that these disturbances 
were stirred up by secessionists. It is more likely 
that their origin was in part from real or supposed 
unfair treatment by the Indian agents, and in part 
from mere savage habits. The frontier militia are 
hastily meving and gathering in pursuit of the 
pavages ; there has been some fighting already; and 
Goubtiess an end will quickly be put at least to the 
incursions of the savages upon the settlements. 

S—————___] 


FOREIGN POSTSCRIPT. 


Furruer news reaches us to Aug. 81. Garibaldl is 
defeated by Victor Emanuel’s troops, wounded, and 
sent prisoner to the island of Spezzia. This happened 
while he was on his way along the coast of Calabria 
toward Naples, and a little beyond Reggio. The 
victorious troeps were regulars; a column of the 
King’s bersogiiert or riflemen. This is dountiess an 
eflectual end of the revolutionary enterprise to get 
possession of Rome ; and the I Government is 
se sure of this that it has already raised the blockade 
of the coasts of Naples and Sicily. 

—No other news of interest accompanies this, ex 
cept an announcement that The London Times is 
more decided than ever that we cannot conquer the 
South. Almost the only indication, just now, that we 
shall! 


A soupier in the field writes: x - 

‘“ The Independent is my chaplain. May it live 
to see the glorious days when war shall be forgot- 
ten, and the Prince of Peace shall reign en earth 
and in heaven !” 











Gonnaal” a Sil 
PROVISIONS OF THE NEW TAX LAW. 


Tus duties of the different officials, and the requisitions which 
must be complied with by the people, under the cew Tax law, are 
here compiled from the official copy of the act “‘ Te provide internal 
revenue tosupport ti e Government and to pay interest on the public 
debt,” which was passed by the last session of Congress, and sp- 
proved by the President July 1, 1862, 





OFFICERS AND DISTRICTS. 


Tux executive officers of the law, appointed by. the 
President subject to confirmation by the Senate, are 
a Commissioner of Internal Revenue to reside at 
Washington, who, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, is charged with full and complete 
supervision of all matters necessary to the execution 
of the law. 

An Assessor, and Collector to reside in each Col- 
lection Dis’ are appointed in like manner. 

The districts to be designated by the 
President, are limited in each state to the number of 
representatives it will be entitled in the coming 38th 
Congress, except that California is entitled to a 
number equal to its senators and representatives 
combined. 

ASSESSORS. 


Each assessor may subdivide his district, subject 
to the approbation of the Commissioner, and appoint 
in each sub-district one assistant assessor. The 
assessors and assistant assessors must take an oath 
ef allegiance to the Government, and also to faith- 
fully execute their duties “ without favor or par- 
tiality,” under penalty of $100—half to go to prose- 
euter—if performing any official act previous to 
taking the oath. A certified copy of the oath must 
be delivered to the collector. : 

On the ist of August, 1862—since postponed to 
the 1st of September—and on the first Monday in 
May of each succeeding year, the assistant assessers 
are required to ascertain the names of all persons 
within the district owning or being in charge of any 


' property liable to pay any duty, stamp, or tax, in- 


cluding all persons liable to pay license duty, and te 
value such objeets of taxation in conformity wtth 
the provisions of this act. 

All persons liable to taxation are required to make 
a complete list of their taxable property, to be handed 
to the assessors; but each assistant assessor is 
required, in case any persons have failed to prepare 
such list, but are willing to give a verbal statement 
to him, to write a list at their dictation, which they 
must sign and take oath to, and this will be held as a 
valid list. 

If any person is absent when the assistant assessor 
calls for the list, he must leave with a responsible 
person, or mail at the nearest post-office, a written 
request that the list be forwarded to him within ten 
days. 

In case of non-residents, the assistant assessor 
must, if no list be forwarded by the owners, himself 
prepare a list of the property belonging to them, lyinz 
in his district, which shall be held to be a valid list. 

Assistant assessors must forward lists of property 
held in other districts, if furnished with them by resi- 
dents of their own, to the assistant assessors of said 
districts for approval, who must return the lists, with 
such changes as they think just—the taxes to be 
collected in the districts where owners reside. 

The assistant assessors are required to prepare, 
and deliver to the assessor—within thirty days after 
the date prescribed by law for individuals to furnish 
lists to them—two general lists alphabetically 
airanged, one containing names, with amount of 
taxes of all taxable residents ; the other, a similar list 
of all non-residents. When licenses fall due at other 
dates, lists must be delivered from time to time, as 
they become due. 

Arsessors must advertise, in public paper, in each 
county of their district, and also by posting notice in 
four public places in the district, the time and place 
in each county where the lists may be examined. 
They shall be open to public inspection for fifteen 
éays. They must also state when and where, after 
the expiration of the fifteen days, appeals in refer- 
ence to erroneous or excessive valuation will be 
heard. At the appeal, the lists-of the assistants shall 
be shown to any one desiring. The assessor is author- 
ized to decide in a summary way, according to law 
and right, on all appeals from proceedings of assistant 
assessors—provided the decision is limited ta the 
question of correct enumeration of taxable property, 
or an equable ratio of valuation, as compared with 
that of other property in the district. All appeals 
must be in writing, and state objections. Assessor 


may revalue and equalize valuations, but cannot- 


increase any valuation, without giving at least five 
days’ notice, in writing, which notize must be deliv- 
ered by assessor, or assistant assessor, at dwelling 
or place of business of the persons interested, to 
appear and object to the same. 

The assessor must furnish a certified copy of accu- 
rate lists of all the taxable property, and ownets, to 
the collector, within ten days after the time of hearing 
the appeal, and from time to time, as required. Assess- 
ors must make yearly three lists, from the second 
Tuesday of February, 1863, of all transfers and 
changes of real estate, and within twenty days there- 
after, send one list to Secretary of the Treasury, one 
to Commissioner, ané one to Collector of their district. 

In case of non-performance of duty enjoined by 
this section of the act, assessors individually forfeit 
$500 to the U. S. and also lose their salaries. 

The compensation is fixed for the assessor at $3 
per day for every day employed in arranging the 
business and instructing the assistants ; $5 for every 
day in hearing appeals and revaluing lists; and $1 
for every hundred taxable persons reported to the 
collector. The assistant assessors are paid $3 for 
every day employed, as certified by the assessor, and 
$1 for every hundred taxable persons in his completed 
list. Stationery expenses allowed by Goverament. 

COLLECTORS. 

Before entering upon their duties, Collectors are to 
execute bonds fur such amount as the Commissioner 
shall determine, with not less than five sureties, to 
be approved by the Solicitor of the Treasury. 
The conditions of the bond are a faithful perorm- 
ance of official cuties, and the payment and account- 
ing, in compliance with requisition of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, of all public moneys which may 
come into their hands. Collectors are authorized to 
appoint, and dismiss at pleasure, as many deputies 
as they think proper, who are to be paid by the Ool- 
lector himself, to give bonds to him, and to have the 
same authority in collecting duties. The Collector, 
however, is the only one held responsible for the 
faithful performance of all the duties pertaining to 
his office in his district. 

On receiving the tax lists from the assistant assess- 
ers, as provided by the law, the Collector must, give 
three receipts—one, given on a full and correct copy 
of the tax list, to remain with the district assessor and 
be always open to public inspection—the other two 
to be given on aggregate statements of the gross 
amount of taxes to be collected. and filed, one with 
the Commissioner, the other with First Controller of 
the Treasury. Within ten days after receipt of list 
from assessors, collectors murt advertise in one 
newspaper in each county, and post up in four public 
places in each county of their districts, the fact that 
such duties are due and must be paid withia ten 
days. The time and place where they will be receiv- 
ed must be given, and also the fact that if not then 
paid, ten per cent. additional on the amount will be 
collected. 

If not paid within twenty days thereafter, collect- 
ers or deputies must make a personal demand at 
dwelling or place of business for the taxes, with the 
ten per cent. additional. Any duties or taxes not 


ineluded in the annual list, must be collected in the 
same wey. 


If not paid within ten days from time of demand, 
collector or deputy must collect by distraint and sale 
ofeffects. Officer making distraint must leave a copy 
of list of goods, with amount due, and time and place 
of sale, with the owner, or at owner’s dwelling, with 
some person of suitable age ; and publish in county 
newspaper, or publicly post up in post-office, if with- 
in five aire of demiling: oF tn act. lene than two 
other public places, a notice, speci th ) 
and the time and place of sale. wa or 

Prior to sale, on a payment or tender of taxes due, 
with such expenses for the distraint, etc., as the 
Commissioner prescribes, the goods shall be delivered 
up, otherwise goods shall be sold at pablic auction 
and after tax and expenses, with five per cent. com-, 
pana h auctioneer, are paid, balance shall be 

nm to owner. Household furniture kept for use, 
‘amily apparel, and provisions, arms, a cow, and tools 
of trade or profession, are exempted from distraint. 
In case property liable to distraint for taxes is not 
civisible, fhe whole shall be sold, and the surplus of 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





highest bidder. 

Sale may be postponed for five days; purchase 
money mast appeals 06 Sotho ete wis, eanonee 
give deed, g facts of seizure and sale, within five 
days. Prior tosale, owner may pay or tender amount 
due, with all proper additional charges, and thereby 
relieve his estate from sale. Owners may redeem 
within one year after the deed is recorded. 

Collector must keep record of all sales of land 
made in his district, with full particulars of all mat- 
ters pertaining thereto. 

In case of removal or death of Collector or expira- 
tion of his term of office, said record shall be deposited 
in office of the clerk of the District Court of the U. S. 
for the district in which he resides. And a copy of 
the record, certified by the Collector or by the clerk of 
court, shall be evidence in a court of the truth of the 
facts stated. 

In case of property belonging to owners not resid- 
ing in the United States, charged with any tax under 
this law, Collector shall take it in his custody, adver- 
tise it and the tax due in newspaper in his own dis- 
rict ; if there is none, in paper in adjoining district, 
for thirty days, and shall proceed in same manner as 
provided in cases aforesaid. 

Collectors must make monthly returns to Commis- 
sioner, and pay over monthly, as he may designate, 
all moneys collected. They must complete collec- 
tions within six months from day of receiving lists 
from assessors. Secretary of Treasury will desig 
nate state depositories of money, and the receipt of 
officer of such depository shall be a sufficient voucher 
for collector in settlement of accounts with Treasury 
Department. Each Collector is charged with all 
taxes in the lists he has receipted for and credited 
with amount in all lists transmitted to other collec- 
tors as provided, and also with taxes of all abscond 
ing or insolvent persons, who have become so subse- 
quent to the date of the assessment, and prior to the 
day when the tax ought, by the provisions of this 
act, to be collected. Provided due diligence on part 
of Collector is satisfactorily proved to First Controller 
of Treasury. 

The Collector receives credit for taxes due from all 
property purchased by him on account of the United 
States, when satisfactorily accounted for. 

Collectors and deputies must give receipts to all 
persons paying taxes, and for any act of extortion or 
oppression, or demanding greater sums than those 
specified by law, shall be liable in sum not exceeding 
double the amount of damages, to be recovered, with 
costs of suit—for the person injured—in any court of 
competent jurisdiction ; shall also be dismissed from 
office, and disqualified from holding such office here- 
after. 

Separate accounts of moneys received from direct 
tax, internal duties, and income tax shall be kept at 
the office of the Secretary of the Treasury, and an- 
nually published in December by Secretary. 

Collectors and deputies, assessors and assistants, 
may enter any brewery or distillery during the day to 
inspect the works or accounts. 

In case of sickness, or temporary disability, duties 
of collector may devolve on the one of his deputies 
wh.ch he may designate, subject to approval of Secre- 
tary of Treasury. 

Collectors and deputies are authorized to collect, 
and sue for, if necessary, all duties and taxes im 
posed by this act. Fines may be sued for in any 
court of competent jurisdiction—one- half to collector 
suing, if not otherwise provided for in this act. 

Collectors receive four per cent. on the first hund- 
red thousand dollars, and two per cent. on all sums 
over, but in no case compensation to exceed $10,000 
per annum. Expenses of stationery and blank b oks 
paid by Government, but all other expenses paid for 
by the Collector. 

In peculiar cases the Secretary of Treasury has dis- 
cretionary powers to increase salary. 


INSPECTORS. 


Collectors may appoint one or more inspectors in 
each collection district, who shall take an oath to 
faithfully perform his duties as prescribed by the 
Commissioner, and shall receive such fees as be shall 
authorize. It shall be their duty to examine, gauge, 
and prove all distilled spirits, and mark upon the 
cask the quantity and proof, together with date and 
their name. Any fraudulent alteration of this marx 
subjects to $500 penalty for each offense. Fees shall 
in all cases be paid by owners of spirits. 


DUTIES OF CITIZENS. 


All persons must, annually, on or before the first 
Monday in May, return to the assistant assessor of 
the district where they reside, a complete list of their 
property, income, or goods and manufactures liable 
to any tax, license, or duty, under the provisions of the 
act, giving their several rates, and the aggregate 
amount, according to forms prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. The time for far- 
nishing the list this year will doubtless be soon an- 
nounced. 

Any person giving incorrect lists, and convicted 
of intent to defraud in any circuit or district U. 8. 
court, shall be fined a sum not exceeding $500 with 
the costs, and shall have no right of appeal from the 
sworn appraisement, to be made by assessors, who 
are authorized to enter upon any property for the 
purpose of this valuation. 

Neglect or refusal to give this list empowers the 
assessor to make it, and subjects the offender to an 
additional tax of 50 per cent. and a forfeitare of $100 
to the U. 8., together with costs of suit for its recov- 
ery. 

Persons owning property in other districts may 
make out lists of such property, which the assistaat 
assessor must forward to the assistant assessurs of 
the districts where the property is situated, who 
shall return it, approved or corrected, for collection 
in the district where owner resides. 

Appeals from action of assistant assessor to asses- 
sor must be made in writing, and specify the ground 
of complaint. 

Penalty fer neglect to pay taxés assessed, within 
time specified, is 10 per cent. additional. 

Property of persons living in other countries may 
be sold for unpaid taxes, any surplus to be deposited 
in Treasury subject to owner’s orders. 

Any owner of breweries or other buildings which 
this law authorizes the Collector to enter and inspect, 
who shall refuse such entrance, or any other person 
who shall in any way obstruct any collector in per- 
formance of his duty, shall forfeit to the U.S. the 
sum of five hundred dollars. 

The penalty fer false swearing in any proceeding 
under this act is the same as that now provided by 
laws of the United States for the crime of perjury. 

In case of distraint, any persons deeming them- 
selves aggrieved, may apply to the assessor, who, 
after a fall investigation of the case, shall forward 
such evidence as he or the complainants shall con- 
sider material to the Commissioner, who shall decide. 
Any excess of or unjust taxes may be refanded from 
Treasury. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 


Upon certain professions and trades, licenses are 
imposed, to be obtained annually after August 1, 
1862 Application for license must give name, resi- 
dence, and full particulars of business. Thrice the 
amount of license is imposed as penalty for neglect to 
obtain it. Specific or ad valorem duties are laid upon 
manufactures and products, Thirty days after act goes 
into effect, manufacture:s must file full statement of 
their business, and within first ten days of each 
month must render an account of sales and products, 
and pay dulies. Tri-nonthly statements must be 
rendered by distillers. Ten days’ delay exposes to seiz- 
ure of real or personal property to satisfy amount. 
Duties are a lien on goods manufactured for other 
parties. Articles made for family consumption ex- 
empt up to $600 per year, also all other goods to that 
amount, except spirits, ales,and tobacco. Assessors 
to make statements of manufactures, in case of fail- 
ure on part of owners to supply them. Auctioneers 
pay one-tenth of one per cent. on gross sales, and 
must report monthly under penalty of $500. A 


pay three per cent.; papers under 2,000 circulation, 
or any publication receiving less than $1,000 annually 
for advertisements are exempt. 

Annual incomes exempt up to $600 —between that 
and $10,000, pay three per cent. on surplus; over 
$10,000, pay five per cent. on surplus. In estimating 
income, all other taxes paid are deducted from gross 
amount, and all incomes derived from United States 
notes or bonds pay only 1% per cent. This tax, due 
on or before June 30, 1863, is levied on income of 
year closing the December previous, and to continue 
only to 1266. This tax enforced by distraint after 
thirty days; assessors to make returns if persons 
neglect it. 

Stamp duties are laid upon mercantile, legal, and 
custom-house papers, agreements, telegraph mes- 
sages, insurance policies, patent medicines, perfum- 
ery, etc., etc. 

When property involved exceeds $1,000, legacies 
and distributive shares are taxed—a graduated scale 
is arranged according to relationships. All wills, 
records, etc., must be shown, on demand, to officer. 

Al‘owance of drawback of duties on goods exported 
is made when drawback exceeds $20. 

From this condensed summary of the provisions of 
this act, it will be seen that we have indeed entered 
on a newera. As the annoyance and pressure of 
this tax is felt, let each person resulve that this bur- 
den shal] not be in vain. Let it inspire to renewed 
energy, courage, and devotion ! 


COTTON. 


AnorHER week's advices from Liverpool since our 
last nvtice show a further advance of 3d , or 6 cents, 
per pound in the price of cotton. This news sent on 
Mondgy last the price up in this market to 58:. for 
Upland Middlings, a price which frightens our manu 
facturers, who are afraid to go on producing exvept 
in very limited quantities, and on the finer qualities 
of goods, until a greater advance in the goods market 
is a:sured to them. Will consumers give that re- 
munerative price? That is the mooted question. 
Linen goods are cheaper in proportion to cotton, 
being more durable, and may be resorted to with 
advantage. The prospects of new fields of cotton cul 
ture are much brighter. A company of French 
capitalists have bought a large tract of land in 
Algeria, where the best cotton can be raised. Egypt's 
enlighten d Pasha is turning his attention to raising 
larger quantities on the banks of the Nile. A con- 
vention of representatives of the cotton- producing 
countries of the world has been held recently in Lon- 
don, at which infurmation was exehanged, and which 
will form a basis of renewed efforts by English 
capitalists to procure this most essential of the raw 
materials of her manufactures. India will be the 
most successful pretender to furnish the greatest 
supply for European wants, and seems destined to 
displace the cotton states of this country from the 
high position they so latciy held in this department 
of incustry. 

The etock of American cotton in Liverpool is re- 
duced to 18 000 bales, (29th August,) and this will 
svon be exhausted, as it is used to mix with the 
coiton of other countries. Our market has for some 
tine past been lower than that at Liverpool, and we 
have been importers. Now it is turning, and the small 
quantity here and coming forward will be competed 
fur by both foreign and home spinners. Agents for 
foreign houses are buying quietly and largely as the 
supply admits. Though prices of cotton goods are 
high in respect to those we have been accustomed to, 
they are luw—very low—in comparison with what 
they will inevitably be. The high rate of exchange 
favors the purchaser for export, as buyers can get 30 
per cent premium for their bills of exchange. Our 
receipts are reported at about 3 000 bales per week, 
but this ig sadly insufficient to meet the home and 
foreign demand. The prospects of an increase of 
supply are very poor. Stocks in the hands of spin- 
ners are reported very small, Some have none. 
while some of those that have are said to be more 
willing to sell at a large profit than to manufacture 
with the uncertainty attending a very large prospec 
tive rise in goods. The difficulties attending the 
transit of cotton from Tennessee have increased, and 
fears are entertained that our small supplies may be 
further diminished. When the goods on hand are 
exhausted, as with the present rate of consumptiun 
they soon will be, we shall have a severe famine of 
cotton goods, when we shall be obliged to go back to 
the cluthing which our forefathers used, before the 
manufacture of eotton commenced, seventy years ago, 


MONEY MARKET. 


Tuerrr is a little more demand for money, yet the 
supply is easy at 5 to 6 per cent. for call loans. The 
best grades of business paper ar.: scarce, and are in 
demand at 5 to 6 per cent. for dates not exceeding 
jour months. Long dates are not in iavor, it being 
thought a sign of weakness fur any house to give 
long notes uuder present circumstances. There has 
been a considerable advance since our jast in the 
premium on gold and rates of foreign exchange. 

The export of gold, however, has further aba‘ed 
The shipments of the week amount to $555,297. The 
demand occasioning the advance in premium came 
from the speculators for a fali on the stock exchange, 
who, having sold on short time, had to buy large to 
make good their deliveries, on maturity Of contract. 
Tie exports of produce were smaller last week, and 
imperts higher. On Monday, the premium on gold 
was 19% to 19% on the stock exchange, and 19% on 
the street. Some bullion dealers asked 120. Tae 
bar ks have increased their stock of specie, holding at 
date of last returns $36 189.000. Their Joans now 
amount to $158 500,000, and deposits to $142 663,000. 
The average daily exchanges are $25,680 0U0 

The imports last weeek were in va/ue $5 478,664, 
and exports, other than of specie, $2 500,776 - only 
one-half the value of the imports —hence a falliog off 
in the amount of commercial bills of exchange. Au 
increase is anticipated this current week. The im- 
— and exports, as compared with last year, are as 
follows : 








1852, 1861, 
Imports since Jan. ]........... $121,722.665 $95,678,132 
Exports " of produce 91,827,308 86,696,9 8 
" " of specie.. 41,073 637 3,264,058 


All the amount of gold we received last year from 
Europe, we are sending back this. 

Silver is at a p-emium of 15 per cent., and the old 
demand notes 108%, with an upward tendency, as the 
aniount is steadily diminishing. 

Foreign exchange is not active. The bankers ask 
131@181% for 60 day bills, and 132 for sight bills. 
Francs are 4.28% per dollar for 60 days, and 4 26% 
for 3 days; Frankfort, 49%; Amsterdam, 49% ; 
Hamburg, 43% ; and Bremen, 94%. 


STOCKS. 


Tus market fluctuated greatly last week, owing to 
the excitement on the state of the war. Many of the 
reports received seem to have been specially intended 
to affect the market. On Monday more encourage- 
ment was felt; the Bears had effected their object, 
and prices improved a little. Yet there is much 
tremor and a great deal of speculation. The amouat 
of stock beld on speculation is very large; and is 
held in terrorem against the Bull party. This is not 
the case, however, with Government stocks. U.S. 
6's of 1881 (coupon) are 99%, and 7.30's at 102%. 

The demand on the part of the public is good for 
Government securities, but bad for railroad stocks. 
The Government 6 per cent. one year certificates are 
in request at 98%. The receipts of the railroads are 
good, and tend to main:ain the views of stockho'ders 
but the large amount speculatively held checks any 
great effort for a rise. 











DRY GOODS. 


an upward tendency. goods of the lowest 
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the extreme high prices. 
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and Lambs, at all the city market- 
o& Beeves to Niw 


Buii’s Heap, Tuesday, Sept. 9, 1562, 
REMAFES ON BEEF CATTLE. 
ed at Allerton’s Yards, Forty. 


disposed of. prices obtained were equal to apy tg 
market generally was steady. We quote extra at . 

very few brought 8c. Seme common were sold at 6@6.6c., the 
average of all sales being at 7% @7 \c. 


COWS AWD CALVES. 
Milch Cows are dull and heavy at $20@845, the inside rate for 
cemmon quality. Veal calves sell moderately at 35 @5kc., 
chiefly at 435 @5c. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


head y g's, 4,291 at 
O’Brien’s, and 3,854 at Chamberiin’s, 

Sales by Poucher & Brant of 755 head sheep and lambs at $3 
87 per head ; by R. H. Hume of 2 996 head do. for $8,863 02. ave 
eraging $3 54 per head, and by McGraw & J’Brien of 4,517 de, 
for $15,963 94, averaging $3 53 per head. 

SWINE, 

The market has been dull for all grades except heavy prime 
hoge—these sell quick. We quote corn-fod 3% @4c. live, and dig- 
tillery 3% @3 ic. 


TOTAL SPRSIS OP CHEE OP ant, EEE FOR THE 
According to the reports from the several market-places in the 





city, there have been reeeived this week 
Sheep or 
Beeves. Cows. Veals. Lambs. Swine* 

At Allerton’s.... .... 4,591 13 136 377 bo 
At Browning’s....... 2°06 25 5,200 
At O’Brien’s 51 38 2it 4 =4,.231 . 
At Chamberlin’s...... 21 18 193s 3,854 a 
Sold at Bergen..... 318 20 Ss * 

eae 5,547 30 525 13.752 14204 
Do, last week........ 4,698 78 441 «13,546 14,219 
IECTORSE... 20220 cecsee 549 2 84 206 a 
Decrease. ...0.-.+++s = ae e6 ee 6 
Average No. per week 

last year........... 4,225 167 664 «869,597 = 11,08] 


BEEVES FROM DIFFERENT STAT&S, 


4, M. Allerton & Co., proprietors uf the Washington Drove 
Yards, Forty-fourth street, report the cattle in market from the 
following states and Canada: 


Sy MEDD dakedetesseoscens bbdctn Becaneoses 859 


CORE Ree REO REE EH EHe. TH EERE EEE EOE HOR HEED 


eee ee Cee eee CeCe eee eee errr er eee 


STOCK BY RAILROAD, Ere. 


A. M. Allerton & Co. report Beeves and other stook recelved by 
Railroad, ete., as follows : 


cat, Take 
Beeves. Oows, V o. 


By the Erie R. R.... 1.422 ° 


Hudson River R.R.. 1,628 a i” 7,404 
Harlem R.R........ 516 13 136 és 
Cam. & Amboy R. R. bd be oe 1,238 
By Hudson R. Boats 277 oe 
ene 135 os a 
N. J.Cent.R.R.... 541 as oe 1,547 
Parcus OF Bezy Carrizs at Foary-rovsta Sraxst. 

Thies week, Last week. 
OMIT. 00s coccsccccecs ccccgacecsaooee pone, none. 
ae 8% to 8X 83% to 9 
edie tididdinccegdccsvcesowetl 7% wo8 8 why 
SOON, MRR 60.90 0000 ce0s scenes 000s 7% to 7% 7% to7% 
PM inc.tcen cnbeoeeeenaebasees’ to7 6% to7 
GUNN 060060 bcdoncccsees 6cc0ss cobeseks to 6 6% to 
Average of all sales, about.............. Th to 7% 7% to8 

Hanky D, Gramr Reports Paces = Swing, 
ave. 

eee ree 3 @4 4% @41% 
Pes dntonsoda cbbksnecsananasanee 3% @3% 44 @4i 





REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


Corraz.—The market throughout the week has been quiet, 
though prices have not changed. The stock on hand embraccs 
133,78? mats and bags, and includes 117 180 bags Rio, 10,450 nrats 
Java 2,550 bags do., 14,941 bags Maracaibo, 3.650 do, Laguayra, 
1,375 do. St. Domingo, and 2,636 other descriptions, 

Corn.— The receipts of Indian Corn have fallen off, but a large 
business has been done in that in store. but at lower and variable 
prices. The changeable news from Europe, and variations in 
exchange and freights, have checked the arnart inanirry <4 
the absence of really sound qualitics has also restricted business, 
Eastern dealers and distillers have purchased largely, but the 
stock is ample of poor, and increasing The sales of the week 
are 759,000 buskels in store and to arrive, and the receipts are 
391,494 bushels. Barley is sti)] scarce, and is much wanted, 
The first lot of pew was received this week from this state; the 
quality very good live round, held atc. Burley Malt is firm 
and in good demand, at $1@$1 10 per bushel. Oats are now 
plenty and are much lower, and close heavy, at 52@5¢c. for Fair 
to Prime Rye is scarce. and in demapd at full prices; sales at 
79@63c. Canadian Peas are quite scarce at $1@61 10. White 
Beans are in request, and not pienty, at $2 20 @9%3 per bushel, 

Corroy —The marbet has been greatly excited during the past 
week, influenced in part by the news from t urope, which reported 
a rapid advance of American in Liverpool, and chietly by the 
disastrous bulletins from the seat of war. Prices rapidly advanee, 
and our quotations show an increase of 7@8c per B. ever last 
weeh’s. The sales and resales sum up 7,‘ 00 bales, closing firmly 
at 57h c,. for Middling Uplands and do. Gulfs, 


Fiovr,—We have had a more active and very general demand 
for Western and State Flour the past week, espeeialiy for the mo- 
dium and better grades. These being scarce have sold promptly on 
arrival. and have steadily advanced «ur stock is much redaced ; 
indeed, the sapply of sound flour is extremely limited, and the 
absence of a desirabie assortment was never more noticeable, 
The demand for the British Provin :es hs continued good, but the 
\mpossibility of obtaining sound shipping brands has prevented 

he execution of many orders ; this is also true of all foreign 
orders, The demand for New Orleans h:s abited somewhat, and 
the indications are that this trade hss been overdone. The inteili- 
gence from Europe since our last ‘s favorable for a large and 
steady trade the cereal year, and but for the comparative scarcity 
of tannage, we might anticipate much higher priees than those 
now currreut. The want of help at the West, we learn, is lizely 
to prove a serious impediment to business. so that our receipts 
wil not probab'y equal the geveral expectation. Prices of Wheat 
in the ivterior are relatively higher than Fiour and this is true 
of this market since the falling off in the receipts of late. Ship- 
ping bravds of Found Hoop Extra Uhio have sold well, and have 
advenerd 20@25c. per bbi.. and are not plenty, Canadien Flour 
bas imps oved 12@20c per bbl., and ha: sold readily for shipment 
and the trade, and closes firm. fouthern Flour is in redaced 
supply, and the low grades have again advanced. and the tenden- 
cy is still upward Family brands have sid well. for Soath 
America elc., azrdare firm. The receipts of the week are 100,- 
$e2 and the sa’es are (24,37 bls, 
demand, avd is qui e firm. 
pl uty. and closes lower. 

Mo asszé.— The market has ben quiet bat steady, Sates of 
30 bhes. Porto Rico at 45c ; 20 do Muscovade at 35c. ; €0 do. 
Nuevitas at 3$c , and 200 bbls New Orleins at 35@38e, By auc- 
tion, 208 bbls. New Orleans was sold at 32%¢., 323 do. do. at 
36> c. 4 months, and 159 bbis. do. at 3446 @41 ¥c. cash, 

Provisions.— Rather more firmness nas prevailed in our Pork 
market the pist week than for a fortnight previous, but the busi- 
ness has not bern large, owing to tho uosettled condition of the 
country. Very much depends on the future movements ef the 
army and its successes. The loca! trade has been moderate, and a 
good busine’s has been done for export. 

Beef bas ruled firm ; the demand has been limited, and prices 
have varied but slightly ; the stock is extremely light, 

The demand for Tierce Beef has proved light, and prices are 
unsetiJed ; we notice further shipments frem first hands; quota- 
tions in the absence of business would be useless, 

Cut Meats have been in good request, mainly for the home trade, 
and with limited arrivals and a reducei stock, prices are a shade 
better. 

Lard has sold less freely, owing to the rapid changes in freights 
end exchange, but closes steadily, although very quiet. 

Butter has been in good request, but maialy for the home trade ; 
the scarcity of prime shioping qualities and the advanced prices 
insisted on, have checked the export faquiry ; a better suyply is 
looked for at an early day. 

Cheese has again advanced, and prime D «dries are temporarily 
foarce, ang wanted for export at extra prices. 

Rick.—Carolina has ruled quict, but holders are firm. We 
quote at 8@b%c. East India has been in ac'ive demand at full 
previous prices. Sales of 1,000 bags Ringeon and Java at 64@ 
6%c. ; 1,600 do. Arracan at 6% @6%c. ; and 500 do, Rangoon in 
bond at § 4c. 

Sucans.— The demand for Raw throughout the week was lim- 
ited up to Tuesday, when a slight improvement was manifested, 
and prices slightly i proved. Sake of 900 hhds. New Orleans 08 
SK@Ii€c., C60 do. Cuba at 8x c , 4 440 bags Brazil at about ’c., 
and 26 boxes Havana on private terms By auction: 250 bhds. 
New Orleans sold at 89 @10mc. 4 mos, and 100 hhds, do. at $3 
78 @$9 (6 cash. 

Wuear.—The demand for Wheat the past week has been quite 
active, but we have to note rapid fluctuations in prices, conseqaent 
upon the variable and less satisfac'ory nows from Europe, the 
rapid changes in freights and exchange. The current high prices 
for sound shipping qualities, and the reduced limits to most foreign 
orders, have greatly depressed the market. The uneertainty re- 
specting exchange from day to day, has served to check business 
materially, and many shippers are disposed to hold off until the 
market becomes steady.. The advance of the rebel army into 
Maryland cuts off the supplies from that state, and stimulates the 
exchanze market, so that we cannot look for a very uniferm mst- 
ket for some months to comé. We have more complaints from the 
West in relation to the scarcity of help and we fear this will di- 
minish the receip's greatly during the aatumn. The accounts from 
the interior are quite as favorable as hitherte in relation 


in some sections the yield of Winter 
; ip others {' is large 


Rye Flour bas been in fair 
Corn Meal bus sold siowly, is more 
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JHE GREAT RELIGIOUS C 
OF ENGLAND.—N 


BY REV. EDWARD BEEC! 








Since the opening of the yea 
sprung up in England a controver 
a beok written by seven author 
by a very unpretending name—a 
te involve not even the slightest p 
entered the world noiselessly. un 
unexciting title of Essays anp Re 

Experience, however, soon pro 
this calm and quiet title were co: 
materials of terrific power. Befo: 
all England was aroused by a) 
@ussion as of an earthquake. 

Probably so sudden and viole) 
their magazine took none more by 
authors. It appears to have b 
accomplish, by slow degrees, a f 
lution. But the editors of The 
view, with their usual quickne 
saw that it was capable of a sud 
determined to effect it without del 
not their intent, they took the mo 
to produce the result. 

They skillfully analyzed th 
sented it as undeniably a virtu: 
the Bible, and of Christianity, i 
mental elements and doctrines, 
reconstruct a new system in their 
call Nro-Curistianiry—that is, 
ity. Of course they complime 
highly for their vigor of mind, cov 
and only censured them for reta: 
ent position as ministers and doc 
the Church of Englend, and pro 
leges aud universities. They alsoc 
Oxford and Cambridge for not ig: 
repudiating it, but for rather stv 
and approving it. The naturz 
tendency of such words, wh» doe: 
first place, their keen intuition ¢ 
the book, and their exposition 
logical consequences of its po: 
touch it as with the spear of Ith 
it in its true nature and issues, : 
yawning chasm toward which 
leading all whom they could inf 
In the second place, it renderex 
evasion-of the issues presented, 
to the guardians of the Church 

And yet, the aithers of the | 
men, in positions of influence 

. limked to devoted friends, if n 
party, in the Church. Rev. | 
D.D., was chaplain in ordinary 
Head Master of Rugby School,t 
Armold. Rev. Rowland Willia 
Principal and Professor of H 
College, Lampeter, and Vicar 
Wilts. Rev. Baden Powell, | 
Savilian Professor of Geomet: 
of Oxford. Rev. Henry Bristov 
Vicar of Great Staughton, Hant 
M.A., was the only layman. | 
B.D., appears not to have he 
Benjamin Jowett, M.A., was |] 
Greek in the University of Oxf 

Such were the men in the 
whom The Westminster Revie 
leaders of an enterprize to over 
Christianity, and for their toler 
of whom they complimented 
and the Church of England. 

The North British Review 
the book in a dignified and ab 
title of Recent Rarionatism 
Enouanp. But able as it wi 
possessed, calm, and dignified, 
emotion. “Far otherwise was 
stinging, terrific challenge o: 
Review. By it, all England v 
A powerful and decided arti 
Quarterly soon revealed its in: 
ops were stirred up to action 
was assembled. The Bishe 
Essayists ; the Convention apy 
Reviews and Replies were 
most part in a condemning ton 
Review alone put forth a defe: 
which is ascribed to the pen o! 
and commentator, Arthur Pen 
Professor of History in the l 
and Canon of Canterbury. 
labored volumes were issued 
servative orthodox party, and 
sentatives of the Broad Church 
pions of the faith also vol 
Universities and out of them, 
senters,and all England was n 

The Edinburgh represents 
change of figure, as “ passing 
latitudes,” and speaks of a “ w 
black and portentous tempest t 
the whole heavens.” 

Probably nothing of a cot 
ever more thoroughly arouse: 
In a very few months it ha 
fresh, and peculiar literature. 
by any means exhausted. It 
way for deeper and deeper dis 
nal foundations are reached 
cannot be moved. 

Nor is it a controversy of m 
It does not move English ques 
moment tous. It is indeed tr 
and the State of England ha 
imterest in the discussion. _ 
such special interests, it takes’ 
fundamental moment to ever 
human race. 

The whole of the future o: 
and depends on a more full m 
in Christ. What then can ha 
Tange than a work, the drift 
real intent, is to free the world 
of God, Christ, and Christiani 
# such an extent were the 
authors of this book carried. 
them in their other worke, 
ascribe such an atheistic inien 
Yet such tendencies were 50 
ment which they caused. E 
and charitable a man as the a! 
at Rugby, in one of the Tracts f 


Wet os to the view. 

er -idahoes epi 
| MEFIDER 10 the book as ope 
oan 20 vail or reserve. 
bles and lorie fa tT 


